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Can Such Things Be? 


“THEY'RE saying now that women—lots of women—do not 
want their husbands to be more than moderately successful 
in business, knowing full well that once the tide of money-making 
sets in strongly the men they love will be carried along with it, and 
they will lose the companionship, the affection even, that once was 
theirs. Whether or not this is a false report, the fact remains that the 
American home is suffering from some blight that is annually causing 
over a hundred thousand divorces, more than two-thirds of which are 
granted the wives. Can you think of a more interesting subject for a 
novel ?—or of any one you would rather have write that novel than Peter 
ClarkMacfarlane? Hehaslocated it in Detroit, that wonder city of the 
Middle West, and woven it around one of the automobile kings. Your 
opportunity to read it begins with the next issue. Look for it April 20th 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft Camp 


A sign-up for the Dan 
Beard Out-door School and 
Camp is the best gift a dad 
can give you. 

Tell him to write and 
find out what the other 
fathers and boys think of 
it. Then you will be with 
us next summer. 


Apply 85 Bowne Ave., Flushing, L. I. 








VERMONT 


= 
Campanoosuc For all ages 
A regular out-of-doors vacation in the Vermont hills. 
Tennis, swimming, hiking, mountain climbing. Councillors 
for children. Rates reasonable, Send for booklet. 
Mrs, Wo. E. SARGENT. 
MAssACcHUSETTS, New Bedford. 417 Union Street. 





CAMP © HAMPLAIN(|. 


FOR BOYS ’ 
On Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain 
Between the Green and Adirondack Mountains 
A -ful of rolitcking fun stores ap a winter-ful of happy 
reminiscences and splendi health. Come to jolly Camp Cham- 
lain this year. Canoeing, swimming, riding, hiking, baseball, 
asketbali—all under careful supervision. Boys 7 to 16. 


29th year. Booklet. 
WM. H. BROWN, 311 W. 83d St., New York City | 


President Berkeley-Irving Schoot 





Sal 
"if : “Beyond the multitude.” 

Camp Kenjocketee For Girls. In the wooded 

hillsof Vermont. Horseback riding over mountain trails. 

Water sports, canoeing, tennis, golf and field games. 

Bungalows. Junior and Senior Camps. Address 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES W. TYSON, JR. 

VERMONT. South Strafford, Box B. 


Fa Rwell 


s 


Upper 
Camp % 
Girls ' Girls 
14to20 (4 7tol4 
Camp Farwell girls know the joys of following 
trails, swimming, boating, horseback riding, land 
sports. Careful supervision. Handicrafts. Bunga- 
lows, tents. Booklet. Until June 20, address 
Miss Rosalie P, Sanderlin, 2814 27th Street,.N. W. 
Washington, D. 0. After June 21, Wells River, Ve. 


Kamp Kill Kare 
On Lake Champlain. Two distinct camps. 16th Season. 
Recreation Camp for Boys, 8to 16. Tutoring Camp with 
separate director for boys who desire to study, Address 
RaApu F. Perry, Principal Morristown High School, 


__NEw _JERSEY, Morristown, Box W. 


Lower 
Camp 








(CLEAR Water) A Camp for Girls. On 
Neshobe {fake Fairlee, & Fairlee Vt.” Nine joytal 
weeks in the open. Wonderful location. Attractive 
bungalows. Horseback riding, hiking, all usual camp 
activities. Careful personal supervision. Illustrated 
booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp G, Oscoop. 
MassAcuusetts, Clinton, 304 Chestnut St. 


CAMP WINNAHKE 


FOR: GIRLS 3 
ON MALLETT’S BAY LAKE CnAMPLAIN 


America’s Beautiful “Inland Sea” 
AMONG the pines of Vermont, where the air 
is a tonic and the place is wonderful for _ 

an outdoor summer brimming with fun! 

All land and water sports—Riding, motor- @ 
boating, dancing, dramatics, handicraft. 
Experienced councilors, . 

Trained nurse, 7th year. Booklet. 


MRS. WM. H. BROWN 
311 W. 83d St., N. Y. City 








QUINIBECK 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
ON LAKE FAIRLEE, VERMONT 
_. Twelfth Season 
Careful supervision and best of equipment for all land and 
water sports, including mountain and canoe trips, horse- 
back riding, arts and crafts. Bungalows, own dairy and 
gardens. Special attention to sanitation. 


Illustrated booklet 
ANNA A. DODGE SOUTH FAIRLEE, VERMONT 





i 


CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 


LUNENBURG, VT. FOR GIRLS 

In White Mountain region. Mile oflakeshore. Best 
of everything for the best girls. Free horseback 
riding, water and field sports, handicrafts, music 
and dancing under expert instructors. Sponson and 
war canoes. Cozy screened bungalows, spring and 
artesian well water, modern plumbing. Satisfied 
parents and happy girls tell the story. Booklet on 
request. 





Herbert F. Balch, Dept. D, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
A Girls’ Camp 
Differing from 


Wynona **s2:8 


Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 

Health-building life in the pine woods, among the 
Green Mountains. Swimming, canoeing, hiking, tennis 
and golf. Kentucky saddle horses. Skilled instructors. 
Comfortable kiosks with electric lights and running 
spring water. Experienced councilors. Membership 
limited to 100. References required. Illustrated catalog. 
WYNONA CAMP, 303 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Lake Morey Club—a modern hotel under same 

management. 





EELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


For Girls (under 20 years) 


am 


Roxbury, Vt. 


THE WONDER CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Green-wooded mountainsides, tumbling water, calls of birds, light-hearted laughter of happy girls, 
horseback rides along shady trails, lasting friendships—all these are happy memories of glorious sum- 


mer days at The Teela-Wooket Camps. 


A 300-acre wonderland in the Green Mountains. 


Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private swim- 


ming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened dining-rooms and a central assembly hall for music, plays, 


dancing and games around a big, cheery fireplace. 


The Teela-Wooket Camps are famous for their 


fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. Enthusiastic coun- 


selors are carefully chosen, 


Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


Camp Idlewild on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H.,, is for boys. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


In using advertisements see page 4 


HANOUM 


Camps for Girls - 


Foothills of Green Mountains. Hill camp for 
girls under 15. Lake camp for girls over 15. 
Highest ideals of comradeship and sportsmansbip. 
Gypsy trips, horseback riding, water sports, canoe- 
ing. Write for illustrated booklet. 

Prof. and Mrs. Farn:worth 
Teachers College 
New York, N. Y. 

All counselor positions filled. 








wal m for Boys, on Lake Kokosing, 
Camp Kokosing Thetford. Center, Vt. Par. 
ticular attention to health. Hikes along trails of the 
White and Green Mountains. Canoe Trips on the Con- 
necticut River. - Beautiful private lake. All land and 
water sports. Member W. J. R. C. Illustrated booklet, 
Epmunp C. Cook, A.M., St. Stephen's College. 
New York, Annandale-on-Hudson. 





For Girls 


Three Distinct 
Camps 


Fairlee, Vt. 


Ages 7-13 
13-17 17-30 


& 


Aquaplaning 
18thseason. 33states represented. Allsports. Horse- 
back riding. Strong handcraft, woodcraft and moun- 
taineering departments. Our aim—a vigorous body, 
alert mind and strong character. Neveraserious acci- 
dent. Aloha Camp for boys under the same management. 
For booklets address 
Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 240 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 


WEST VIRGINIA 











— 


Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 


6th Season 


Directed by COMMANDANT of the STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 

On Lake Terra Alta, main line B. & O. R.R., 130 
miles southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 ft. above sea 
level. Average summer temperature 70 degrees. 
$20,000 equipment. Athletic and water sports, bowl- 
ing, billiards, hikes—all under strict supervision, Phys- 
ical drill and target practice. Academic instruction. 
Music. June 29\jto August 24. $200. Free booklet. 

Until June sth, address The Commandant, Box 
451 B, Staunton, Va. 


After June 5th, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va. 





‘ass WISCONSIN 
| Ad-A-Wa-Gam Camp 


For Christian Boys. Log Cabins—Canoe Trips— 
Indian Ponies—Medicai Attention. Address 
CAPTAIN ROBERT A. YOuNG, Director. 
WIscons!n, Oneida County, Tomahawk Lake. 


Camp Bryn Afon For Girls. Rhinelander, 


Wisconsin. 1600 feet above 
sea level. Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood 
floors; Saddle horses; Athletic Field; Craft House; All 
land and water sports; Counsellors College Women. All 
Positions filled. Booklet _ Lotta B. BROADBRIDGE. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, The Palms, 1oo1r Jefferson Ave. 
Ae At Lake of Two;Rivers, Algonquin 
Minne-Wawa Provincial Park, Ontario. Perma- 
nent summer camp for boys and young men. Good food, 
canoeing, fishing, tramping. Your boy will fit right in. 
Highest references. Reasonable terms. Write for Booklet A, 
W. L. Wise, Ph.B. 




















New Jersey, Bordentown. 
for Boys—Virgin and 
Deer Lakes. 


Camp Minne-Wonka 
: for Girls—Little F 
Minne-Wonka Lodge Wisiand Lakes. Camps 


nine miles apart. Completely equipped buildings, athletic 

fields, fleets, bathing beaches. Resident physicians and 

nurses, Illustrated booklet. W. O. GREENE. 
Mo.,, St. Louis, Pierce Building. Dr. F. H. EWeRHARDT. 


for Girls, Green Lake, Wis- 
Sandstone Camp consin. Eleventh season, Three 
divisions, Ages 8 to 24. Every activity offered that any 
camp girl wants. Thirty specially trained councilors. A 
Camp where only the best satisfies. 





Address 
EstTuer G. COCHRANE. 
IL.ttNots, Chicago, 3722 Pine Grove Ave. 
, For Boys, 7-7. 
Camp Ty-Gly n Roosevelt, Wisconsin. 
Riding; Canoeing; Swimming; Baseball; Tennis; Manual 
Training. Tuition inclusive. All counselors specialists. 
Illustrated booklet. 
G. A. ROGERS. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, 700 W. Euclid Ave. 


Wetomachek Camps for Girls. Powers Lake, 








Wisconsin. Under the 
management of The Chicago Normal School of Physical 
Education. Junior and Senior Camps. July and August. 
For girls ages 9 to 22. A strong force of trained counselors. 
References required. Write for booklet. REGISTRAR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Box G. 
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the Kditor Has 


to Say. 


There’s Still Need for Roosevelt's Famous Word 


RIENDS of this magazine and of the wise and 
merciful bill that it has so long supported have 
been sending us clippings, principally from 
Eastern papers, of articles, editorials, and letters 

in which the Sheppard-Towner Bill is maliciously mis- 
represented. We use the word maliciously advisedly, 
for the intent and purpose of all these writings are to 
deceive, to arouse antagonism to the bill by making 
people think it contains provisions that override some of 
the most fundamental of our liberties. With slight 
variations these statements appear in all the clippings 
that we have seen: “the law provides forced registration 
of pregnancy, compulsory examination of expectant 
mothers, legal interference regarding the employment 
of a midwife or a physician, and superior governmental 
rights in the rearing and training of a child. It provides 
for the invasion of the home and the most sacred rights 
of life.” 


Somebody Is Not Telling the Truth 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING can not let these state- 

ments go unchallenged, for each one of them is an 
indictment of our sincerity in advocating the bill. We 
say to you—and you can send to your representative 
or senator for a copy of the bill and find out whether 
we in turn are lying—that there is not one word in the 
bill as passed that. gives the slightest foundation for 
a single one of the statements quoted above. Then 
what does the bill say? Section I contains these words: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the. House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out o. any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sums 
specified in Section 2 of this Act, to be paid to the several 
States for the purpose of cooperating with them in promoting 
the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy as herein- 
after provided. 


Every Man’s Home Is His Castle 


HAT is as far as the act goes in stating its purpose; 

it evidently leaves the method of “‘promoting the 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy” to be 
determined by the Board of Maternity and Infant 
Hygiene, which, says the act, “‘shall consist of the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, and the United 
States Commissioner of Education.” These individuals 
could ha~dly be expected to be in favor of such practises 
as the bul is falsely said to provide for, but in order that 
there may be no doubt about it, Section 9 declares that 


No official, agent, or representative of the Children’s 
Bureau shall by virtue of this Act have any right to enter any 
home over the objection of the owner thereof, or to take charge 
of any child over the objection of the parents, or either of 
them, or of the person standing in loco parentis or having 
custody of such child.’ Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as limiting the power of a parent or guardian or person stand- 
ing in loco parentis to determine what treatment or correction 
shall be provided for a child or the agency or agencies to be 
employed for such purpose. 


That certainly ties the hands of any communist who 
may creep into the Children’s Bureau. But the govern- 
ment is merely cooperating with the states, and some 
state may want to batter in the doors of its citizens’ 
homes and steal their secrets and enforce its own rules. 
It can’t doit. Section 8 declares that 


Any State desiring to receive the benefits of this Act shall, 
by its agency described in section 4, submit to the Children’s 
Bureau detailed plans for carrying out te provisions of this 
Act within such State, which plans shall be subject to the 
approval of the board: Provided, That the plans of the States 


under this Act shall provide that no official, or agent, or rep- 
resentative in carrying out the provisions of this Act shall 
enter any home or take charge of any child over the objection 
of the parents, or either of them, or the person standing in 
loco parentis or having custody of such child. 


Has Your State Joined the Procession ? 


HAVING failed in the attempt to prevent the passage 
of the bill by Congress, some agency is now trying 
to keep the states from accepting it. We can’t discover 
the motives for this opposition. The bill provides for 
no invasion of state rights; its purpose is to incite state 
action. ‘It does not provide for the expenditure of much 
money—not enough in any state to buy coffins for the 
mothers and babies now needlessly dying. It doesn’t 
say that any woman has to do a single thing she does not 
want to do or accept a single one of the principles of 
the hygiene of maternity and infancy that will be offered 
to her; it merely says the national government will 
cooperate with the states in affording protection to its 
most precious possession, just as it now cooperates in 
building roads, in fighting bugs, in raising hogs and cows. 
Why forty-eight states—instead of twenty-six at this 
writing—have not accented it we don’t know. But if 
your state has not, you should find out why not. 


About Trees and Oursclves 


HETHER or not our ancestors were at home in 
trees, they certainly were accustomed to living 
among them, and we pay tribute to that influence, each 
and every one of us, by longing, somewhere between the 
cradle and the grave, to own a tree, whose leaves we can 
watch unfold, whose shade enjoy, whose fallen leaves 
rake into piles and fragrantly burn or forehandedly pre- 
serve for the compost heap or a coverlet for tender things 
that dread the bitter cold. Most of us go farther and 
have as our heart’s desire a home built, not of or in the 
storm-tossed branches, but of the protecting hearts of 
these friends of ours. Wood has a friendly feeling that 
brick and stone can never yield; one can even lay one’s 
cheek against it in the ingle-nook and dream of the storms 
it has met and vanquished, the while another storm is 
raging round about. 

“Only God can make a tree,’”’ and he needs months 
and years and favoring circumstances to produce one 
big enough for the door-sill of your home. To produce 
trees enough for all our homes and all the multitudinous 
uses to which wood is put will require the cooperation of 
every agency and individual whose interest can be aroused. 
There are many trees today where there will be none 
tomorrow. We are destroying our forests at a frightful 
rate—by ax and fire we are denuding great tracts over 
which green branches will never wave again unless 
concerted action comes to the relief of a present very 
inadequate forest policy. This policy should look to 
prevention as well as cure. In the last five years fire 
has burned over 56,488,000 acres, and in 1921 enough 
timber was destroyed to build a five-room house every 
one hundred feet on both sides of a road between New 
York and Chicago. 


Suggestions for Arbor Day 


WE have a lovely custom in this country, of planting 
trees on a certain day in spring. We call it, 
rather absurdly, Arbor Day. This year is the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding, and it is hoped that April 
22d will see millions of trees planted—single trees, groves, 
tracts of thousands of acres. The American Forestry 
Association at Washington will send you tree-planting 
instructions and a tree-day program for the asking. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 


’ 





HIGHER TOWERS 
%3y Mary Carolyn Davies 


Decoration by Franklin Booth, 




















WEL DING the tools of being great, 
Man strains to build. 
And when his hands are stilled, 
Do there await 
Yet higher towers to try his skill again? 
—A workman with still nobler fellow-men? 
Is this what he shall be, or rotting ground 
No more a part of color, motion, sound? 



















































































































































































Man’s swift mind swings the world around! 
But like the puny flower, 
Each in his hour, 
Man must be buried in the ground 
And from his own decay 
Rise to new day; 
He must be prisoned in the earth 
Of grief, and after pain, find birth 
Again in glory and in mirth. 
Then, truer still, may he be one 
With light and sun. 
But there are graves where man must go 
Slain by remorse and for a while 
Must hide from life, till he shall know 
That after pain, in God’s own smile 
He shall arise, his soul 
Jovous and whole. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































So with small griefs that slay, 
So with the little deaths of every day, 



































And so with that old death we fear and dread. 
But why, then, should we fear? The dead 
Who take their place beneath the sod 

Are only on their way to God. 






















































































































































































































































































Tliustrated by 
Louderback 


Walt 


N all our range of reading during the 

past year we have not found a stronger 
or a better story than this. It shows Miss 
Wylie at her best, and the readers of 
GooD HOUSEKEEPING—which has first 
chance at all her work—know that her best 
is very good indeed. In a short time we 
shall begin a new serial by Miss Wylie. It 
is called ‘‘The Inheritors” and surpasses in 
interest and in technique herwell-known‘“‘To- 
wards Morning” and ‘Children of Storm” 


HEY were to have been married 

in a month’s time. The brass 

plate with the double inscription, 

“Dr. Walter Uloth, Dr. Frances 
Uloth,” was already fastened to the newly 
varnished door of the new house, and every 
evening they made a deliberate detour to 
admire this silent witness to their coming 
partnership. It was Frances Wilmot who 
had -inaugurated the pilgrimage. Her 
young delight sat quaintly and rather 
touchingly on the seriousness which he 
knew best in her. It charmed him, but 
his own response was awkward, half re- 
luctant, like the stirring of a long dormant 
faculty. , 

Their marriage had been’ prophesied 
_from the first day they met each other 
in the wards. -It had seemed inevitable 
—both were so brilliant, so passionately 
attached to their profession; both out- 
standing personalities with all the mag- 
nelism of an uncompromising sincerity. 
They themselves, certainly, had never 
hesitated. 

So that it was as though the earth had 
opened under their feet. Only afterward, 
looking back over the way they had come, 
they realized that all through that swift, 
white-hot courtship, they had been mak- 
ing steadily for an abyss. 

As to Gyp Labelle, she never knew the 
part she played in their lives. If she had 
been told it and had believed it, which is 
unlikely, she would have broken out into 
one of those laughs of hers which spread 
like a prairie-fire. It would have seemed 
to her incredibly funny. 

He waited for Frances Wilmot, as was 
their custom, in’ the hospital ~receiving 
room; and when half an hour had passed 


and she had not come, he went up to the 
16 


There was something rather magnificent in the room’s absurdity. 
fountain and fed a gorgeous macaw, who accepted her offerings 


operating ward where he knew she had 
been working. She came out as he reached 
the door. She was still in her white coat, 
and in the crude electric light she looked 
unfamiliarly pale and grave. They walked 
together down the passage. So long as 
they were in the hospital their attitude 
toward cach other was rigidly impersonal, 
but he was too keen a psychologist, too 
fiercely in love, not to be aware of some 
emotional trouble in her that was apart 
from the day’s perplexities and disap- 
pointments. He took her arm and pressed 
it as he would have pressed the arm of any 
one whom he wished to admonish into 
calmness. Emotion frightened and irri- 
tated him. 

She drew away quietly. 
lay is dead,” she said. 

“Paula Finlay—’’ he reflected: 
yes—of course—I remember.” 


“Paula Fin- 


“Oh, 


“You told me the operation was a suc- 
cess.” 

“T did not say she would live,”’ he cor- 
rected. 

‘‘Well, she is dead—five minutes ago. 
I do not think she ought to have died.” 

He was over-tired, and something in 
her tone galled him. “We couldn’t do 
more than our best. Personally I cant 
get up much feeling in the matter. You 
know her history as well as I do. From 
the point of view of society—we might as 
well admit it frankly—she is better dead. 

“You thought that, didn’t you, just as 
the anesthetist began work?” 

“IT? What do you mean?” 

“She knew. She told me just now. 
She saw it in your face, a sort of disgust and 
reluctance. She said, ‘Of course, it’s true. 
But it broke her. She wouldn’t fight.” 

Her low, beautiful voice had lost its 











It was so hopelessly wrong that it attained a kind of perfection. 
with a lofty friendliness. ‘‘Tell me what you think of my little ’ome,” she cried. 


steadiness. They were passing his private 
oflice, and he went in, forcing her to follow 
him. He switched on the light and began 
arranging his papers with a deliberate 
hand. He was in that mood when a 
struggle is welcome. Besides, this sort of 
thing had flashed up between them before 
—more and more often. Each time they 
had shirked the issue—drawn back from 
itin the nick of time. That couldn’t go on. 

“I’m sorry if I betrayed myself,” he 
said. “I don’t think I did. Probably 
it was what she felt herself. Rightly, too. 
We can’t afford to indulge in false senti- 
mentality about these things. We shut 
up criminals and lunatics. There are peo- 
ple who don’t fit into either category, but 
- not less dangerous. One can’t regret 

lem, 

oe like Paula Finlay?” 

es. 
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“What do you know about Paula Fin- 
P ” 
“Quite enough.” 
judgment?” 

“Tf you like to put it that way.” 

He became aware of a prolonged silence. 
He looked up. She had taken off her 
engagement ring and laid it on the top of 
his papers. The one thought that flashed 
clear of his intense anger was that the 
action was childishly theatrical. 

“T am a mere mortal,” she said. “I 
don’t see how a mere mortal and God AlI- 
mighty can work in partnership.” 


2 


E was the son of a Scotch dominie 
and had fought his way alone up a 
steep and cruel road to success. He had 
known hunger and ill health and bad luck, 


Gyp Labelle herself sat on the edge of her 
‘‘C’est joli, n’est-ce pas?”’ 


and these things had not made him tender 
and pitiful, as facile moralists would have 
us expect, but had taught him a harsh 
endurance. When some hope or other was 
shattered, he simply put his heel on his 
desire and went on. So that he left the 
hospital that night without a sign, with- 
out conscious suffering, and without pro- 
test. Bitter as he felt against her, he 
could not accuse Frances Wilmot of trivi- 
ality. Something fundamental had been 
involved, an attitude of mind, a whole 
philosophy which in their profession was 
of vital significance. They were enemies, 
as beneath the gorgeous disguise of sex 
men and women often are, intellectually 
and spiritually arrayed against one an- 
other. Fortunately for both of them that 
they had not been too blinded by passion 
to recognize the truth in time. 

The episode was finished. He shut her 
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out of his consciousness with a finality 
that was almost physical—as though he 
had taken her by the shoulders, and thrust 
her out of doors, and turned the key on 
her. 

He resigned from the hospital. The new 
house was transformed into a nursing-home 
of his own, where patients came to him 
eagerly, fascinated by his amazing youth- 
fulness, his force and energy, and his sheer 
indifference to them as human beings. 
He braced them, imposing upon them his 
sense of values so that their own sufferings 
became insignificant. He made no friends. 
His profession, to which he deemed him- 
self to have been unfaithful during that 
brief, desperate infatuation, became his 
master and his religion. Only toward 
nightfall, when his brain wearied, il seemed 
to loosen its grip so that a frail, thwarted 
life in him struggled up out of its prison, 
teasing him with vague demands till he 
flung his work aside and stormed out of 
the house, walking rapidly, invariably and 
instinctively westward, to the streets which 
never sleep. He chose the most wakeful 
of them. He let the crowd carry him like 
a piece of driftwood on a stream. He 
loitered with it in the glittering backwaters 
of the theaters, watching the pleasure- 
seekers with the close attention of a mind 
on guard. He hated it all. It was alien 
and distasteful to his austerity. But grad- 
ually he relaxed. The restlessness in him 
sank back, satiated. 


ie was on one such night that Keith 
McManus saw him and laid hold of him. 

“Why, loth, what luck—what a God- 
send!” 

Uloth turned with an exclamation to 
take the thin, eagerly outstretched hand. 
He was conscious of an extraordinary up- 
ward rush of emotion that was part relief, 
part an inexplicable, ugly triumph over 
all that he had lost. McManus and he 
had roomed together in those desperate 
Edinburgh days: had endured together and 
come through. Their friendship had 
seemed then a thing of necessity rather 
than choice, for Uloth had despised Mc- 
Manus for his inferior abilities—but at 
least it endured. They met now as though 
days and not years had separated them. 
Here at least was a stable, reasonable re- 
lationship, based on mutual experience, 
common interests, a sane outlook, making 
no demands. Uloth felt that he had 
laughed in Frances Wilmot’s white, accus- 
ing face. 

“T didn’t even know you were in Eng- 
land,” he said. ‘Why haven’t you looked 
me up? Where have you been?” 

They stepped back from the drifting 
crowd into the shelter of the Piccadilly 
Tube, and for the first time Uloth saw his 
companion clearly. Keith McManus had 
been a ruddy, red-headed boy. But now 
that the first flush of pleasure had ebbed, his 
face showed parchment-yellow and gaunt 
and lined like anold man’s. It drew from 
Uloth an exclamation of astonished regret. 

“You’ve been ill anyway,” he said. 

McManus shrugged his stooping shoul- 
ders. To Uloth’s eyes the bodily sickness 
was trivial beside the apathy of that move- 
ment. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve been pretty bad. Study- 
ing bugs in a South African swamp. 
Caught the whole bunch. I was sent 
home. I didn’t want to come—wanted 
to lie down and die, but hadn’t the strength 
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of mind to insist. I’ve been in London a 
week, drifting round. Couldn’t make up 
my mind to look up any one, not even 
you. That’s how I am—fed up, up to 
the teeth.” 

“Yes, I can see.” 

“‘Got me diagnosed already? Well, it’s 
a damnable state, Uloth. It’s a stroke of 
luck, my running into you like this. I 
wish I cared more.” 

He laughed miserably. But for the 
moment Uloth had forgotten him. He 
was looking across to the “Pavilion” op- 
posite and mechanically spelling out the 
illuminated sign, “Gyp Labelle—Gyp 
Labelle.” The name scarcely reached his 
consciousness, but the crude, red letters 
seemed to have laid hold of his brain and 
to be gripping it in their flaming fingers. 
They focused his own distress. It was as 
though for a long time past he, too, had 
been indefinitely ill, and now at an exas- 
perating touch all the poisoned blood in 
him had rushed to a head of angry pain. 

He heard himself answering a question 
with a loud, unfamiliar boisterousness. 
“No—no, that’s a rumor. I killed a 
patient and lost a wife on the same day. 
I’m a free lance—quite free. Well, we 
can’t stand here all night. What do you 
want todo? We neither of us need count 
the bawbees now. Make a night of it? 
I’ve not done such a thing in my life— 
it’s probably what you want.” 

McManus, too, was staring across the 
road with his dead eyes. ‘Good Lord, if 
I only knew! I’d be so thankful to want 
something. Uloth—to get drunk, to go 
to the dogs, anything. It’s this damnable 
not wanting. Do you know, I was trying 
to want to drift into that show over there, 
when we bumped into each other? I felt 
I ought to want to. Why, even the fel- 
lows down in the Congo had heard of her.”’ 

“‘She’s probably well known in hotter 
places than that,”’ Uloth remarked harshly. 

“Yes, so I gathered. That’s what 
made them so keen. Queer, isn’t it? Do 
you remember what a susceptible chap I 
used to be—always some girl or other? 
Well, I haven’t spoken to a woman—not 
for months—couldn’t—don’t want to. 
It’s as though something vital had gone 
clean out of me.” 

His voice cracked. Uloth knew that 
this man, whose cheerfulness had once ex- 
asperated him, was on the point of crying 
in the open street. He took him by the 
arm, much as he had taken Frances Wilmot 
by the arm months ago. 

“We'll try first what the devil can do 
for you,” he cried. 


ig had been a stupid entertainment up 


to that point. McManus had sat 
limply in his stall, and by the reflected 
light from the stage Uloth could see the 
look of wan perplexity which was so much 
that of a child aged by incomprehensible 
pain that something more than professional 
instinct stirred in him. After all, they 
had been friends—good friends in their 
boyish, inarticulate fashion. Once, before 
an examination, Uloth had gone without 
food, had lied chivalrously so that Mc- 
Manus with his inferior brain and growing, 
clamorous body should stand a chance. 
That had been before Uloth had learned 
to master and obliterate emotions that 
threatened to become dangerous. He had 
forgotten it. The suffering on Keith Mc- 
Manus’ young-old face reminded him. 


“T’ll see him through again,” he thought 
with a kind of violence. ‘‘He’s worth it. 
I'll see him through.” 

After the first few minutes he had ig- 
nored his surroundings contemptuously. 
It seemed to him incredible that the gyrat- 
ings of a few half-naked women and the 
grimacings of a clown should hold the at- 
tention of sane men for a minute. Now, 
abruptly, the orchestra caught hold of him, 
dragged him back. It was playing some- 
thing that he had heard before, at restau- 
rants where he had gone with Frances 
Wilmot, and on the barrel organs on the 
streets, and which he hated now with an 
intensity for which he could give no rea- 
son. It was perhaps because he wanted 
to remain aloof and indifferent, and be- 
cause it would not let him be. Though 
it was a rhythm rather than a tune, it was 
not ragtime. Ragtime Uloth appreciated. 
Rag-time twitched at the nerves. This 
thing jostled you, bustled you. It was a 
shout—a caper—the tararaboom-de-ay of 
its day, riotous and vulgar. It was the sort 
of thing coster women danced to on the 
pavements of Epsom on Derby night. 


HE stage, set with a stereotyped draw- 
ing-room, was empty, as the curtain 
rose. Two dead-white hands, loaded with 
emeralds, held the black hangings over the 
center door-way, then parted them brusk- 
ly, letting through the brilliant, shining 
figure of a woman. Uloth heard the audi- 
ence stir in their seats, but there was 
only a faint applause. No one had 
come to the theater for any other pur- 
pose than to see her, but they knew her 
history. And after all, they were respect- 
able people. 

She stood there, her fair head with its 
monstrous crest of many-colored ostrich 
plumes flaming against the dead _back- 
ground. Her dress, impudently scanty, 
showed the lines of a body almost too 
slender and supple as a rapier. But she 
wore jewels that clothed her. Their au- 
thentic fire seemed to blaze out of herself, 
to be a part of her. And each one of them 
had its romance, its scandal. That rope 
of pearls, for instance; in very truth a 
king’s ransom. People nudged one an- 
other. It was part of the show that ste 
should flaunt them. 

She was pretty, as French women can 
be pretty, without reason, by force of 
some secret physical magnetism. Her 
mouth was open in a rather vacant, child- 
ish smile, and she was looking up toward 
the gallery as though she were expecting 
something. ‘‘Hullo, every one!” she said, 
tentatively gaily. 

They stared at her, stolid, antagonistic. 
She began to laugh then, as she laughed 
every night at the same moment, spon- 
taneously, shrilly, helplessly, until sudden- 
ly she had them. It was like a whirlwind. 
It spared no one. They were like dead 
leaves dancing in its midst. Even Uloth 
felt it at his throat, a choking, senseless 
laughter. He knew that McManus was 
leaning forward, incredulous of himself, 
flung headlong out of his apathy, almost 
angry. 

She broke into the incessant din of 
music: 


“T’m Gyp LaBelle, 
Come dance with me; 
Youll dance to my tune, 
Whatever it be—”’ 








LOTH took Frances’s arm and pressed it as he would have pressed the arm of 
any one whom he wished to admonish intocalmness. ‘‘Paula Finlay is dead,” she 
said. ‘‘I donot think she ought to have died.’”’ Something in her tone galled him. ‘‘ From 
the point of view of society—we might as well admit it frankly—she is better dead” 
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She couldn’t sing. She had no voice. 
And after that one doggerel verse she made 
a gesture of good-humored contempt and 
danced. But she couldn’t dance either. 
It, was a wild gymnastic, a display of an 
incredible, riotous energy, the delirious 
capering of a gutter-urchin caught in the 
midst of some gutter-urchin’s windfall by 
a jolly tune. A long-haired youth jumped 
on to the stage from the stage box and 
swung her about him and over his shoulder, 
so that her plumes swept the ground and 
the great rope of pearls made a chain of 
white light about them both. 

‘Those pearls,” Uloth said to his com- 
panion, “Prince Rudolph gave them to 
her. And then he shot himself. They 
belonged to the family. He had no right, 
of course, but she wanted them.” 

McManus stirred impatiently. He did 
not answer. 

It went on, as it seemed to Uloth, for 
an incredible length of time. And there 
was no escape. He had a queer convic- 
tion that his was the only static spirit in 
the whole theater; that secretly, in their 
hearts, the audience danced with her, the 
oldest and strictest of them as perhaps 
they had often wanted to when they heard 
a jolly tune like that. It was artless, 
graceless. One only needed to let oneself 
go— 

“T’m Gyp LaBelle, 
Come dance with me—”’ 


Something had come into the theater 
that had not been there before. Nothing 
mattered so much. The main busi- 
ness was to have a good time some- 
how, not to worry or care. 

She had whirled catherine-wheel 
fashion, head over heels, from end to 
end of the stage. The long-haired 
youth swept the hair frora his hot, 
blue-jowled face in time to catch 
her, and they stood side by side, she 
with her thin arms stretched up 
straight in a gesture of triumph, her 
mouth still parted in that curious, 
empty, expectant smile. 

Once the curtain rose to a per- 
functory applause. People settled 
back in their seats. It was as though 
the fire had been withdrawn from a 
molten metal which began instantly 
to harden. They were ashamed. A 
woman next to Uloth tittered. 

“So vulgar! I don’t know what 
people see in her!” 

“T want to get out,” said Mc- 
Manus sharply. ‘“‘It’s this closeness.”’ 

He looked and walked as though he 
had been drinking. 

Although the show was not over, 
the majority of the audience had 
begun to stream out. Two men who 
loitered in front of Uloth in the aisle 
exchanged laconic comments. 

‘A live wire, eh, what?”’ 

For some reason or other Uloth remem- 
bered the face of the second man who 
spoke. Jt was bloated and full of a weary 
intelligence. 

“Life itself, my dear fellow, life itself.” 
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E took a month’s holiday, and Mc- 
Manus went out with him down to 
the house on the Scotch moors where he 
was to have spent his honeymoon. So 


completely had he dominated himself. 
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- He was not afraid of the dusk any more. 


He had his friend. He would make a man 
of him, give him back his health and the 
joys of life. 

For a week they tramped the hills to- 
gether, stalked deer, and fished in the salm- 
on river that ran through the estate. Mc- 
Manus regained to an extraordinary degree 
his old, exuberant vitality. Lean and 
haggard he still was, but he no longer 
complained of indifference. There was in- 
deed a fever in his activity, which to Uloth 
was super-normal. He was like a man 
who hugs a secret pleasure—whose eyes 
are continually turned inward on a desire. 

On the eighth day he disappeared. He 
left a note behind him, scrawled in haste 
as though he had yielded suddenly, help- 
lessly. He had to go back to town. It 
was something urgent. Uloth was not to 
bother. He was going to be all right now. 
Uloth followed in three days. He had 
tried to shrug his shoulders at the whole 
business, but it was no good. He cared 
too much. His caring was all the stranger 
because at heart he despised McManus 
just as he had done in the old days. But 
he had to save him. He could not let 
him go. It was as though he had been 
challenged by some obscure power. 

At McManus’s lodging house he found 
a room littered like that of some young 
fop, with half-opened boxes, new suits, an 
array of shining, unworn shoes and boots, 
a pile of ties that might have been chosen 
for sheer expensiveness. The shabby, 
neglected suit in which Uloth had first 
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met him had been flung with other cast- 
offs into a far corner. 

“Ves, it’s a fair mess,” the stout land- 
lady admitted blandly. ‘I was just try- 
ing to get things together when you came. 
I’m to get rid of all that old stuff, he said. 
A regular new start he’s making and a 
lively one, too. It’s a theater every night 
and supper parties afterward. Well, I 
don’t blame him. After them tropics he’d 
need a change like.” 

On the mantelpiece Uloth found a letter 
which he read deliberately. The hand- 
writing was a woman’s, large and sprawl- 








ing, and signed with a single undecipher- 
able initial. It agreed to a meeting at 
the Carlton before the “turn.” 

Uloth waited in the Carlton lounge an 


hour later. As yet he was not aware of 
any definite expectation or of any definite 
plan of action. He merely intended to 
keep watch over a man to whom he clung 
with a cold, unreasoned tenacity and 
whose mental balance he believed to be in 
danger. Even with his knowledge of the 
mind it did not occur to him that he might 
be fighting for his own sanity, that his 
balked passion was breaking new channels 
for itself. 

Then he saw McManus. He saw him 
before he saw the woman, though for 
every one else she obscured McManus 
utterly. She walked a few paces ahead, 
a bizarre, fantastic figure, her head, with 
its crown of diamonds, lifted audaciously, 
the same fixed smile of childish pleasure 
on her painted face. Her dress had left 
vulgarity behind. It was like her execra- 
ble dancing, the expression of an exuberant, 
inexhaustible vitality. As she walked, 
she swayed the great ostrich feather fan 
and twisted her rope of pearls between her 
slender fingers. The open stare that 
greeted her seemed to pleaseand amuse her. 

McManus walked at her heels. The 
well-cut evening clothes suited his lean 
figure. Illness had carved away his peas- 
ant’s uncouthness and lent him dignity. 
But above all was his absurd youthfulness. 
He was thirty-five, and he looked like a 
boy on the threshold of his first romance. 

To Uloth his expression of rapt, 
feverish delight was at once nauseat- 
ing and pitiful. He, himself, stood 
right across their path. It was an 
accident. He could not have moved. 
A man of mastered temper, he was 
overwhelmed and transfixed by an 
insensate anger. This woman had 
trapped his friend. She had caught 
him in the dangerous moment of con- 
valescence—in that rebound from in- 
ertia which carries men to an excess 
incredible to their normal conscience. 
And she was infamous. She had 
broken one man after another. 

She could not have overlooked 
Uloth. He stood right in front of 
her, and his height and his rugged 
face must inevitably have drawn her 
attention to him. Her eyes, blue as 
a kitten’s, met his with a kind of 
bonhomie as of one who expects and 
accepts admiration. The uncompro- 
mising enmity that replied seemed to 
check her. She hesitated, then passed 
on, still smiling, but mechanically, as 
though something had surprised her 
into forgetting why she smiled. 

McManus followed her. He 
brushed against Uloth without recog- 
nition. 

From that moment Uloth was possessed 
by a purpose which never released him 
until near the end. That it was linked, 
deep hidden in his subconscious life, with 
Frances Wilmot and the woman who had 
died in the hospital, he knew dimly, as a 
man in fever knows that he is ill, but with- 
out swerving a hair’s breadth from his 
course. McManus, his friend, was not to 
end like those others, in a mean trap. 

He chose his table so that he faced her. 
McManus, turned in her direction as 
though hypnotized by a strong light, never 
looked toward (Continued on page I 56) 
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Women have been prone to think of politics as something vague, remote; they 
must be taught that it touches directly their homes and their children’s lives 


Politics 


Begins 


at Home 


The first of a series of articles written to help 
women put a conscience into American politics 


r is only by removing oneself some 

distance from a thing that one is 

able to see it in its proper perspective 

and value. And that holds true 
whether the thing in question is a moun- 
tain-peak or a picture, or a reversal in 
business or in love, or a world-war, or the 
forward march of women. The close-up 
view is rarely the true view. 

Accordingly, when I first returned to 
America, after a three years’ absence in 
Europe as war-correspondent—three vio- 
lent and absorbing years spent in constant 
traveling to and fro and up and down the 
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face of that ravaged and distracted conti- 
nent, in Italy, France, Belgium, and 
Germany—lI rediscovered American wo- 
men. 

Coming upon them thus, after such an 
absence, and from such a distance, I got, 
for a moment, a detached, an impersonal 
point of view. It was like catching a 
sudden glimpse of the firm outlines of a 
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mountain-peak from the tail of a speed- 
ing observation-car. My observation-car 
or coign of vantage, in this instance, was 
the greatest war in history; the moun- 
tain-peak was the American women in 
the mass, of which I had never before 
caught the bold and significant outlines 
for the simple reason that, hitherto, I had 
been part of the mountain myself—one of 
its millions of atoms! 

Soon again I would fuse with those 
atoms, become a part of the mountain, 
and lose the external point of view. But 


in that illuminating moment of transi- 
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tion, I viewed them as a foreigner might 
—and it was almost like coming upon a 
new race! 

Let that stand as my first, clean-cut 
impression of American women, after a 
sojourn among continental peoples for 
three years. How they loomed! How 
amazingly independent, intelligent, compe- 
tent, and alive they were! How cool- 
headed in planning, how business-like 
and sure in attack! What superb confi- 
dence! What breezy get-thereness and 
élan! 

In Europe, women are still swaddled in 
the cramping bonds of tradition—even the 
English women. With the women on the 
Continent—the French, the Italians, the 
Belgians, and the Germans—these bonds 
are still worse; worse than we or they can 
realize. And it is only by an abrupt 
juxtaposition of the women of the two 
continents, such as the late war afforded, 
that one can see how far along the road of 
individual liberty the American woman 
has come. 

Thinking of the forward march of 
women as a stupendous, far-flung battle- 
line whose ends are the dark places of 
earth, the American sector is marked by 
a sudden big jutting salient, a fine, bold, 
outward sweep of advance. Regarded 
thus, in the large, American women hold 
the advanced skirmish-line—which is as it 
should be, if America is to make good her 
proud boast as the pace-maker in de- 
mocracy. 

Looking more closely—though still from 
a bird’s-eye point of view—at our own 
particular segment of that mighty battle- 
line of women struggling toward the light, 
one fact immediately stands forth clear. 
Our portion of the line is uneven. At one 
point it is carried far forward in a peak 
sharp as that on a fever-chart, then 
abruptly it drops away. 

This sudden sharp forward thrust in the 
line is the American woman’s remarkable 
advance in industry, in economic inde- 
pendence—an advance such as the world 
has never before seen; the corresponding 
drop is her present position in politics, where, 
as compared with her progress in industry, 
she lags far behind. The rea- 
son for this unevenness of ad- 


industry is due to three prosaic factors: 
coal and iron and steam. Before those 
three titan-forces of nature began to change 
the stream of its development, the country 
was largely agricultural in character, 
simply because it had no means of cheap 
transportation. So the women lived in 
their homes, and their occupations were 
home occupations. This was before 1840. 
Up until that period, it is recorded, there 
were but seven occupations by which 
a woman might gain a livelihood. These 
consisted of teaching, needlework, keeping 
boarders, working in cotton-mills, at book- 
binding, and type-setting, and household 
service. 

Compared with the wide range of 
women’s occupations today, what a scanty 
list! But before 1840, women were kept 
busy in their homes. For in _ those 
times, much more than now, the unit of 
the nation was the family—and the -care 
of the family was largely the woman’s 
affair. Within its four walls, practically 
all forms of activity centered. Each 
family produced the bulk of its own food, 
clothes, and, not seldom, its own furniture. 
Educational and religious instruction was 
part of the daily régime. Even the amuse- 
ments were home-made! Each home was 
a small solar system, of which the mother 
was the life-giving sun. 

But with the discovery and application 
of steam as a propelling power, a tremen- 
dous change was inaugurated. Swift 
trains replaced the slow prairie-schooners; 
steamboats began to ply up and down the 
great rivers. Cheap transportation opened 
up our vast western territories for exploita- 
tion, and the smoke from innumerable 
factories and foundries began to darken 
and pollute the sky. Before 1840, Amer- 
ica was a hand-made nation, her chief 
motive power in the family; after 1840, 
she became a machine-made nation—an 
iron- and coal- and steam-made nation, 
whose chief motive power was in her in- 
dustries. The title of this chapter in 
American history might ironically be 
called, “‘Exit the American Family!” 

Very few people today realize this sud- 
den shift from the low into the high gear 





vance is that America’s big- 
gest development has been, 
not along political, but indus- 
trial lines, and the women 
have simply followed the na- 
tional trend. In industry, 
women have behind them 
approximately three genera- 
tions of schooling; they are 
experienced, poised, alert. In 
politics, they are still in the 
primer-class. They are like 
chicks which have just burst 
their shells; the world before 
tn:m is theirs, but they don’t 
know what to do with it! 

Therefore, just as a kind of 
historical guide, a unit of 
measurement, so to speak, in 
this new field of politics, let 
us take a brief backward 
glimpse at the phenomenal 
achievement of women in the 
industrial world, and see how 
it came about. 

The advancement of Amer- 
ica to her present powerful 
position as world-leader in 
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in the speeding up of American life and 
its direct influence upon the women. For 
the very first thing these three powers of 
iron and coal and steam did to women was 
to drag them out of the home. Grad- 
ually, most of the occupations which had 
hitherto been performed in the family, the 
washing and the baking and the spinning 
and the clothes-making, began to be 
done on the wholesale plan outside. 
Factory towns, like monstrous mushroom 
growths, sprang into being almost over- 
night. 

With the stupendous demand for unskilled 
labor of every description, women were 
pressed into service, and still the supply 
came nowhere near meeting the demand, 
and vast floods of immigrants began to 
pour in upon our shores. So began that 
tremendous tidal wave of industrial de- 
velopment which struck America, induced 
by those three great kings of nature, King 
Coal and King Iron and King Steam. 
The seven original occupations of women 
increased and multiplied into thousands, 
alphabetically listed and _ card-indexed, 
until now it is no longer astonishing to 
learn in the morning paper that a woman 
has been given a license as a marine- 
engineer, or that, with the appointment of 
police-women in New York, the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the traffic of the 
business world. 

It should be noted in passing that, as 
a class, the American women did not, with 
malice aforethought and aggressive eager- 
ness, leave their homes and their children 
to fare forth into this strange, new, clangor- 
ous industrial world. The female of the 
species does not do that sort of thing. 
And the American female is just the same 
as any other kind when it comes to guard- 
ing the home. The fact is, they went 
with dragging and reluctant feet, troubled 
and afraid. But the vast, irresistible 
stream of industry had caught them, and 
they had to swim with the tide—or sink. 
Conservative preachers of that day thun- 
dered at them from their pulpits. Fathers 
scolded. Mothers wept. And _ their 
daughters, the younger generation, went 
out into the world just the same, as youth 
always will! 

That was the transition 
period for women in industry. 
Since then, they have rooted 
and established themselves 
in the economic life of the 
nation; they have reached out 
into practically every field of 
business endeavor; they have 
become experienced, resource- 
ful, alert. In a word, they 
have proved themselves. 
They have made good. Nor 
did they, after the war, lose 
any of their industrial gains, 
as has been the case abroad, 
notably in France and Eng- 
land, the reason being that 
in America women did not 
owe their economic indepen- 
dence to the war. They had 
won their spurs long before! 

This transition period in in- 
dustry, already blurred and 
forgotten in our phenomenal 
advance, is now being once 
more enacted—this time in 
the field of politics. Where 
women stood three genera- 
tions (Continued on page 118) 
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“Th’ gurrul has no doubt she’s been picked out be wan av 
nature’s noblemen, but arl Dinny an’ me can see is a freckle- 
headed young felly that wurrks down to th’ railroad shop’”’ 


T was a wonaerful book. Its cover 
proclaimed it. And as Mrs. Cassidy 
opened the door of the Hogan kitchen, 
her finger still held the place in it. 

She beamed placidly in harmony with the 
cheerful cover clotted with hearts and 
flowers and little birds. 

“Litherachoor seems so upliftin’,” she 
remarked as she dropped into the rocker. 

“Litherachoor is tur’ble upliftin’,” said 
Mrs. Hogan genially, “ivry time we take 
th’ trouble to luk at it.” 

“T don’t mean it that way, Mrs. Hogan.” 
explained Mrs. Cassidy. 

“No?” asked Mrs. Hogan. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Cassidy heavuy. “I 
mean th’ feelin’ av it—to thrill an’ throb 
with th’ shtruggles av crool fate—”’ 

“Oh!” interrupted Mrs. Hogan non- 
committally as she lightly spanked the 
teapot to test its heat. 

“—For ’tis love that ma-akes th’ wurruld 
go round!” persisted Mrs. Cassidy sen- 
timentally. 

“Home-made whisky 7 have th’ 
Sa-ame effect, me Dinny tells me,” ob- 
served Mrs. Hogan. ‘What d’ye want th’ 
wurruld to go round an’ round for? To 
ma-ake it dizzy?” 

“Wud ye speak scornful av love?” asked 
Mrs. Cassidy in surprise. 

“T wud not,” said Mrs. Hogan firmly, 
“but th’ important part av yer remar-rk had 
to do with ma-akin’ th’ wurruld go round. 
To my mind th’ best wa-ay av makin’ th’ 
Wurruld go round is to put th’ shoulder to 
th’ wheel. Annything on wheels is apt to 


go a tur’ble distance if it’s handled right. 
Love is arl right, but I want to be knowin’ 
what kind av love yer tarkin’ about before 
I pass on it. There’s more kindsav love 
than there is wumman’s hats. 

““There’s th’ love av money,” she went 
on, ‘“‘an’ there’s manny a book from O. 
Henry to th’ marriage service that helps 
some to getit. There’s th’ love av what 
th’ other felly’s got an’ you haven’t; an’ th’ 
love av this an’ of that. an’ with plinty av 
helpful books on each. I almost forgot to 
mintion th’ love av wan’s neighbor—but 
no matther, for there’s mighty few books 
on that subject, an’ no wan reads thim 
annyhow. An’ ivry wan av thim lovesis 
guaranteed to ma-ake th’ wurruld go 
round—excipt th’ last—be th’ most 
prominent mimbers av ivry community.”’ 

“T- mean,” protested Mrs. Cassidy in- 
dignantly as she patted her clotted book 
cover, ‘‘I mean th’ love av a ma-an for a 
maid, th’ love that nestles in th’ shtrong 
ar-rm av noble but persecuted manhood, 
an’—”’ ; 

“T get ye, Mrs. Cassidy,” said Mrs. 
Hogan calmly. “I get ye. *Tis romantic 
love ye mean—th’ tasty, ould-fashioned 
love hat th’ blandandherin’ trubbledours 
used to sing about. I’ll admit it ma-akes 
splindid readin’ for th’ fir-rst time to go 
with a young gurrul an’ a pound av candy 
for an afthernocn, for she not only gets an 
ondigestible stomach-ache where it be- 
longs, but another wan in th’ intilligince 
as well. Romantic love is th’ counther- 
feit silver dollar that ma-akes a lovely ring 
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on th’ marble counter av youth, as me 
Dinny says. but that lacks weight whin ye 
thry to stick th’ cashier in th’ bank av 
life with it. 

“Not that I’d throw out romantic love 
anny more than I’d throw away th’ can 
av bait if I was goin’ a-fishin’. For ro- 
mantic love is th’ bait on th’ hook av 
mathrimony. No wan cud go fishin’ 
without bait, but annywan that comes home 
an’ thries to live on bait is suff’rin’ from 
bats in th’ bean, as me Dinny says. Ro- 
mantic love is only th’ beginnin’ av love— 
like bait’s only th’ beginnin’ av fishin’; it’s 
th’ kindergarten av th’ emotions. For a 
young gurrul all fluffed up with a young 
felly be her side in a hammick, or shtrollin’ 
down Maple Avenyoo whin th’ moon comes 
floatin’ up beyant Dan Costigan’s vacant 
lots like an ilicthric-lighted gold-fish risin’ 
in a aquarium, knows no more av love than 
a childher learnin’ its letthers does av real 
readin’. If they did, they’d explode—or 
be scared to death. Th’ young felly’s 
vowin’ t’ himsilf that nivir was there such 
hair an’ eves an’ lips, an’ nivir was there 
such daintiness an’ grace av clothes, with 
ivry move a pitcher or a pome an’ ivry 
giggle th’ tinkle av a silver bell. An’ as for 
th’ gurrul, nivir has her eves beheld such 
thrue an’ splindid ma-anliness since she 
laid down th’ book on Sir Walter Raleigh 
an’ th’ mud-puddle—an’ she wishes before 
hivin that min still wore cerise satin 
cloaks an’ that Maple Avenyoo was nothin’ 
but mud-puddles. 

“Th’ romance av (Continued on page 172) 
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Synopsis of Early Instalments 


LIVIA stood at the door of the 
theater, waiting, but patiently, 
for the rush and throng of well- 
dressed London was still a marvel 

to her country eyes. Mauregard, her 
escort, was somewhere. seeking a taxi. 
Until he came back she was content to 
look on at other women and realize that 
they were gowned no better than herself. 

Suddenly she heard ‘herself addressed. 
A. tall, soldierly-looking man with an 
empty coat-sleeve had paused by her side. 
Her thoughts had to traverse another 
world to recognize him. She became, 
not the polished product of the London 
shops, but the simple girl of Medlow, and 
knew Major Olifant as the delightful 
student and scientist to whom she had 
entrusted her home and her household gods 
when she made her decision to come to 
London. 

Smiling, she greeted him, and had pre- 
sented to her his companion, Alexis Triona, 
who had been working with him all the 
winter. Olivia felt a thrill. No one in 
all the unknown gaieties of London had 
given her such a feeling of interest as this 
young man, whose book was the talk of 
England. She studied him curiously— 
his worn, young face lined with the terrible 
sufferings of ‘Through Blood and Snow”’ 
—his slight, emaciated figure, nis eyes that 
had looked death in the face a thousand 
times. She had come to London, she 
confessed to herself, to meet—if not a man 
—then at least to meet men—and she had 
met them. Her friend, Lydia Dawlish, 
with her easy command of a dozen escorts, 
had seen tothat. Yet not one ot tnem had 
interested her as this man, living in her 
own house, and in the drowsy country 
village she had forsaken. 

Mauregard, returning with a taxi, in 
terrupted the pleasant chat and laugnter. 
Olifant and Triona departed with a promise 
to call on the morrow. 

“Where shall we go?” asked Maure- 
gard. ‘“Percy’s?” 

Olivia was filled with a sudden distaste 
for the wild music, the dancing and dining 
that had seemed to her the ideal existenc: 
when she came from Medlow.' She sav 
it with new eyes. The noise was not 
gaiety, nor was its laughter happiness. 

She went home, and that night, until 


early morning, 
she read again 
the thrilling 
Pages of 
‘‘Through 
Blood and 
Snow,’’ and 
thought of the 
morrow. 


Chapter VIII 


HE tastes 

of Alexis 
Triona_ were 
not such as to 
lead him into extravagant living on the 
fruits of his literary success. To quality 
of food he was indifferent; wine he neither 
understood nor cared for; in the use of 
other forms of alcohol he was abstemious. 
Unlike most men bred in Russia he smoked 
moderately, preferring the cigarettes he 
rolled himself to the expensive Turkish or 
Egyptian brands. His attire was simple. 
He would rather walk than be driven, 
and he regarded his back bedroom at 
the top of the Vanloo hotel as a luxu- 
rious habitation. 

He had broken away from the easeful 
life at Medlow because, as he explained to 
Blaise Olifant, it frightened him. 

“I’m up against nothing here,” said he. 

“You're up against your novel,”’ replied 
Olifant. ‘A man’s work is always his 
fiercest enemy.” 

Triona would not accept the proposition. 
He and his novel were one and indivisible. 
Together they must fight against some- 
thing—he knew not what. Perhaps fight 
against time and opportunity. They 
wanted the tense, stolen half-hours which 
he and his other book had enjoyed. Would 
Olifant think him ungrateful if he packed 
up and went on his mission to Helsingfors? 

“My dear fellow,” said Olifant, ‘‘the 
man who resents a friend developing his 
own personality in his own way doesn’t 
deserve to have a friend.” 

‘It’s like you to say that,” cried Triona. 
“T shall always remember. When I get 
back I shall let you know.” 

So Alexis Triona vanished from an unin- 
spiring Medlow and two months afterward 
gave Olifant his address at the Vanloo 


hotel. Olifant, tired by a long spell of close 
work, went up for an idle week in London. 

“‘Come back and carry on as before,” 
he suggested. 

But Triona ran his fingers through his 
brown hair and held out his hand. ‘‘No. 
The wise man never tries to repeat a past 
pleasure. As a wise old Russian friend of 
mine used to say, ‘Never relight a cigar.’” 

So, after a few days of pleasant compan- 
ionship in the soberer delights of town, 
Blaise Olifant returned to Medlow, and 
Triona remained in his little back room in 
the Vanloo Hotel. 

One night, a week or so after his visit to 
Olivia Gale, Alexis Triona threw down 
his pen, read over the last sheet that he had 
written, and with a gesture of impatience 
tore it up. Suddenly he discovered that he 
could not breathe in the stuffy bedroom. 
He drew back the curtains and opened the 
window.and looked out on myriad chimney- 
pots and a full moon shining on them from 
a windless sky. The bright air filled his 
lungs. Desire for wider spaces beneath 
the moon shook him like a touch of claus- 
trophobia. He pulled on the coat which he 
had discarded, seized a hat, and, switching 
off the light, hurried from the room. He 
went out into the streets, noiseless save 
for the rare, swift motors that flashed by 
like ghosts fleeing terrified from some 
earthly doom. 

The image of Olivia, unconsciously allur- 
ing yet frank to disconcertment, spiritually 
feminine yet materially impatient of sex; the 
image of her in the two separate settings— 
the dark-eyed princess in fur and flame be- 
neath the electric light of the theater 





Olivia and Triona wandered deep into the park where they could see the deer browsing in the shade, and 


there they sat, happy in their freedom and isolation. 


Portico; the slim girl in simple blouse and 
skirt who, over the pretty tea-cups, held 
so nice a balance between Olifant and him- 
self; the composite image and vision of her 


had filled his sleeping and waking thoughts 
to the destruction of his peace of mind and 
the dislocation of his work. 

Thus, on this warm night of spring, he 
stood, the most foolishly romantical of 
mortals, at the entrance to Victoria Street 
and with a shrug of his shoulders proceeded 
on his errand of mute troubadour. Perhaps 
the day of rapture might come when he 
would tell her how he stood in the watches 
of the night and gazed up at what he had 
to imagine was her window on the fifth 
floor of the undistinguished barrack that 
was her home. It was poetic, fantastic, 
Russian, at any rate. It would also mark 


the end of his excursion; it was a fair tramp 
back to South Kensington. 

An unheeded taxi-cab whizzed past him 
as he walked, but a few seconds later the 
faint sound of splintering glass and then the 
scrunch of brakes suddenly applied awoke 
him from his smiling meditations. The 
cab stopped, sharply outlined in the clear 
moonlight. The driver leaped from his 
seat and flung open the door. A woman 
sprang out, followed by aman. Both were 
in evening dress. Voices rose at once in 
altercation. Triona, suspecting an acci- 
dent, quickened his pace instinctively into 
a run and joined the group. 

“What’s up?” 

But as the instinctive words passed his 
lips he became amazedly conscious of Olivia 
standing there, quivering, as white as the 


What they said, most of the time, was no great matter 


white dress and cloak she wore, her eyes 
ablaze. She flashed on him a half-hyster- 
ical recognition and clutched his arm. 

“Vou?” 

He drew himself up to his slim height 
and looked first at the taxi-driver, and 
then at the heavy, swarthy man in eve 
ning dress, and then at her. 

“What’s the matter? 
rapped out. 

“This man tried to insult me,” 
gasped. 

Olivia never knew how it happened: 
it happened like some _ instantaneous 
visitation of God. The lithe young fig- 
ure suddenly shot forward, and the 
heavy man rolled yards away on the 
pavement. 

“Serves him right,” said the driver, 


Tell me,” he 


she 
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“but where do I come in with my window 
broken?” 

“Oh, you shall be paid, you shall be 
paid,” cried Olivia. “Pay him, Mr. Tri- 
ona, and let us go.” 

Triona glanced up and down the street. 
“No, this gentleman’s going to pay,” he 
said quietly and advanced to the heavy 
man who had scrambled to unsteady feet. 

“Just you settle up with that cabman, 
quick, do you hear, or I'll knock you down 
again. I could knock you down sixty 
times an hour. And, so help me God, if a 
copper comes in sight, I’ll murder you.” 

“All right, all right,” said the man hur- 
riedly. ‘I don’t want a scandal for the 
lady’s sake.” “He turned to the taxi-man. 
“How much do you want?” 

“With the damage it’ll-be a matter of 
ten pound.” 

The swarthy. man in evening dress 
fished out his note case. “‘lere you are, 
you blackmailing thief.” 

“None of your back-chat, or I'll finish 
off what this gentleman has begun,”’ said 
the taxi-man, pocketing the money. 

Until he saw summary justice accom- 
plished, Triona stood in the lee of the 
houses, his arm stretched protectingly in 
front of Olivia. Then he drew her away. 

“T’ll see the lady home. It’s only a few 
steps.” 

“Right, cir. 
taxi-man. 

They moved on. Immediately in the 
silence of the night came the crisp exchange 
of words. 

“T’ll give you a pound to take me to 
Porchester Terrace.” 

“And I’d give a pound to see you walk 
there,” said the driver, already in his seat. 

He threw in the clutch and with a 
cheery ‘‘Good night” passed the extrav- 
agantly encountered pair. 

“They say miracles don’t happen, but 
one has happened now,” said Olivia breath- 
lessly. “If you kadn’t come out of 
space—”’ 

“Do tell me something about it!” he 
asked. 

“But con’t you know?” 

“You said that profit mer- 
chant had insulted you, and that 
was enough for me.” 

“Oh, I’m so ashamed!” she 
cried with a wild, pretty gesture 
of her hands. ‘What will you 
think of me?” 

Mad words rushed through 
his brain, but before they found 
utterance he gripped himself. 
He had once more his hands on 
the controls. ‘‘What I think of 
you, Miss Gale, it would be 
wiser not to say. I should like 
to hear what has occurred. But 
pardon me,” he said abruptly, 
noticing her curious, uneven step 
and glancing down instinctively 
at her feet, “what has become 
of your shoe?” 

“My slipper— why, of 
course—”’ She halted, suddenly 
aware of the loss. “I must have 
left it in the cab. I stuck up 
my foot and reached for it and 
broke the window with the heel. 
I also think I hit him in the 
face.” 

“Tt seems as though he was 
down and out before I came 


Good night, sir,” said’ the 


The Tale of Triona 


“Tf you hadn’t, I don’t know how I 
should have carried on,” she confessed. 

They walked down the wide, empty 
street. The moon shone high above them, 
the girl in her elegance, the man in his 
loose gray flannels and soft, felt hat, an 
incongruous couple save for their common 
air of alert youth. And while they walked, 
she rapidly told her story. She had been to 
Percy’s with the usual crowd, Lydia Daw- 
lish her nominal chaperon. The man, Ed- 
win Mavenna, a city friend of Sydrey 
Rooke, whom ‘she had met half-a-dozen 
times, had offered to drive her home in his 
waiting taxi. Tired, dependent for trans- 
port on Rooke and Lydia, who desired a 
further hour of the night club’s dismal 
jocundity, and angry with Bobby Quinton, 
who seemed to think that her ear had no 
other function than to listen to tales of 
sentimental-financial woe, she had ac- 
cepted. Half-way home she had begun to 
regret; three-quarters of the way she had 
been frightened. As they turned into 
Victuria Street, she had managed to free 
her arm and wield the victorious slipper. 

“T’ll never go to that abominable place 
azain as long as I live,” she cried. 

“T should, if I were you,” he said 
quietly. 

“Why?” 

“T’d go once or twice at any rate. To 
show yourself independent of it. To 
prove to yourself that you’re not frightened 
of it.” 

“But I am frightened of it. On the out- 
side it’s as respectable as Medlow Parish 
Church on Sunday. But.below the surface 
there’s all sorts of hideousness—and I’m 
frightened.” 

“You're not,” said he. ‘Things may 
startle you, infuriate you, put you off your 
equilibrium, but they don’t frighten you. 
They didn’t this evening. I’ve seen too 
many people frightened in my time not to 
know. You’re not that sort.” 

They had reached the door of the Man- 
sions. 

While he was speaking, she had opened 
the door with her latch-key and now stood, 
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Stolen Fruits 
By Edmund Leamy 


“Stolen fruits are the sweetest,” they said. 
They seemed so wise that I bowed my head 
And wantoned whither my fancy led. 


I wandered neither by route nor line. 
I sipped the granes on my neighbor’s vine. 
I ate the fruit that was never mine. 


The lips I loved, were they false and vain? 
I laughed and sought other lips again, 
Nor recked the cry of a comrade’s pain. 


I knew the lure of a woman’s eyes, 

The love forbid she could not disguise— 

“The sweetest fruit” grinned the ancient 
wise. 


The sweetest fruit! Then is wisdom flown! 
I grew a vine of my very own— 
The fruit was sweeter than all I'd knownl 





up,” said Triona. 


shimmering white, in the gloom of the 
entrance. She held out her hand. 

“T’m afraid I’ve been too much occupied 
in trying not to seem frightened and silly 
to thank you decently for what you’ve 
done. But Iam grateful. You don’t know 
how grateful. I'll have to tell you some 
other time.” 

“Tomorrow?” he asked eagerly. 
She hesitated for a moment. 
tomorrow,” she replied softly. 

in all day. Good night.” 

After the swift handshake the door 
closed on the enraptured young man, and 
the hard, characterless ‘street, down which 
he seemed to dance, became transformed 
into a moonlit glade of fairy-land. 

It was four o’clock in the morning when 
he entered his back bedroom at the Vanloo 
Hotel. But he did not sleep. He had no 
desire for sleep—youth resenting the veil 
drawn across a consciousness so exqui- 
sitely alive. Sleep, when the stars in their 
courses were fighting for him? Impossible, 
preposterous! Let him rather live over 
again and again the night’s crowded adven- 
ture. Every detail of it set his pulses 
throbbing. The masculine in him exulted 
in his physical strength and skill—in the 
clean, straight, elementary yet scientific 
left-hander that had got the hulking swine 
between the eyes and sent him reeling and 
sprawling and asking for no more punish- 
ment. And then oh, it was a great thing to 
command, to impose his will. To walk off 
in triumph with the wonderful lady of his 
dreams. To feel, as she thanked him, that 
here was something definite that he had 
done for her, something with a touch of the 
romantic, the heroic, which, in its trivial 
way, justified belief in the incidents of his 
adventurous career which he had so mod- 
estly, yet so vividly described in the book 
that had brought him fame. 

On this point of justification he was 
peculiarly sensitive. Various Englishmen, 
soldiers sent out on secret missions to the 
fringes of the areas of his activities, had 
questioned many of his statements, both 
in the book and in descriptive articles 

which he had written for news- 
papers and other periodicals, and 
asked for proofs. And he had 
replied, most cogently, that the 
sphere of the Russian Secret 
Service in which he was em- 
ployed was, of necessity, beyond 
the ken of the secret service of 
any other Power in Europe, and 
that official proofs were lost in 
the social and political disinte- 
gration of Russia. One man, a 
great man, speaking with un- 
questionable authority, silenced 
the horde of cavillers as far as 
events prior to 1917 were con- 
cerned. But there were still 
some who barked annoyingly at 
his heels. Proofs, of course, he 
had none to give. How can a 
man give proofs when he is cast 
up, practically naked, on the 
coast of England? He must be 
believed or not. And it was the 
haunting terror of this sensitive 
boy of genius, whose face and 
eyes bore the ine“ aceable marks 
of suffering, that he should lose 
the credit which he had gained. 

At all hazards he must allow 
no doubts to arise in the mind 
of Olivia. To fight them down 


Ves, 


“T shall be 








Olivia learned many astonishing things as she swayed about the eagerly disputing groups. 
had imagined that revolutionary doctrines were preached only to factory-hands by rat-faced agents 


he would do all manner of extravagant 
things. He regretted the pusillanimous 
tameness of his late opponent. If the 
man had only picked himself up and given 
battle! If only there had been half-a- 
dozen abductors or insulters instead of 
one! By not one jot or tittle did his 
act advance the credibility of his story. 
And on his story alone could he found 
his hopes of finding favor in her mar- 
velous eyes. 

Of the touch of genius that inspired 
his literary work he thought little. At 
this Stage of his career he was filled with 
an incredulous wonder at his posses- 
sion of a knack which converted a page 
of scribble into a check upon a bank. 
His writing meant money. Not money, 
wealth on the grand scale, but money 
to keep him as a modest gentleman on 
the social grade to which he had attained, 
and to save him from the detested livery 
of the chauffeur. The story which he 
was telling in the new book was but a 


means to this end. The story ich he 
had told was life itself. Nay, now it was 
more: it was love itself; it was a girl who 
was more than life. 

He called at the Victoria Street flat at 
twelve o’clock. The austere Myra looked 
on him disapprovingly. Tea-time was the 
visiting hour for stray young men, and even 
then she conveyed to them the impression 
that she let them in on sufferance. 

“What name?” she asked. 

“Mr. Triona.” 

“Miss Gale is in, sir,” she admitted 
grudgingly, having received explicit orders 
from Olivia, ‘but she is dressing, and I 
don’t know whether she can see you.” 

“Will you tell Miss Gale that I am 
entirely at her service, and if it’s incon- 
venient for her to see me now, I'll call 
later.” 

Myra left him standing in the little 
vestibule and gave the message to Olivia 
who, fully dressed, was polishing her nails 
in her bedroom. 


She 


‘You're the most impossible woman on 
earth,” Olivia declared, turning on her. 
“Ts that the way you would treat a 
man who had delivered you from a 
dragon?” 

“T don’t hold with men, and I don’t 
hold with dragons,” replied Myra un- 
moved. ‘The next time you’ll be want- 
ing me to fall over a dragon who has 
delivered you from a man!” 

Olivia scarcely listened to the retort. 
She flew out and carried the waiting Triona 
into the sitting-room. 

“T’m so sorry. My maid’s a terror. 
She bites and doesn’t bark. But I guar- 
antee her non-venoreous. How good of 
you to come so early.” 

‘“‘T was anxious,” said Triona. 

“About what?” 

‘Last night must have been a shock.” 

““Of course it was,” she laughed, “‘but 
not enough to keep me all day long in 
fainting fits with doctors and smelling- 
bottles.” (Continued on page 146) 
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“Get reasonable obedience out of children? 
sense! Anybody knows they’ve got to be made to mind”’ 


T is only fair to warn vou at the begin- 
ning that it is my intention to say 
something very cheerful in this ar- 
ticle, to call your attention to an 

element of joy and security in the lives of 
those of us who deal with children. I know 
it is very much out of fashion to say any- 
thing cheerful, or to find anything in hu- 
man life which jndicates an advance, or 
which has elements of serenity and peace. 
I’m aware that it sounds very odd and 
backward and undiscriminating to pre- 
sume to see anything happy in such a 
miserable mess as our life is described to us 
by the experts in such matters; but I have 
suddenly had my eyes opened to an ele- 
ment of joy in our lives, and it has made a 
deep impression on my heart. I want to 
pass it along. 

For I er almost sure, if you are over 
thirty-five, that you must often have felt 
the somber doubts about our period which 
frequently color my own moods, and that 
you must often have known dismayed 
alarm at the complexity of modern life, 
and must often have sent a homesick, long- 
ing glance back at the traditional clear 
simplicity of the life known to our grand- 


parents. 
Well. come along with me now, and look 
at that life a little more closely. I want to 


take you up into an old, old attic where I 
sat recently beside my friend Anna Par- 
malee Wentworth. I don’t give her real 
name because you would recognize it, her 
famous father having died only a few 
months ago. It was because of that death, 
leaving her the sole representative of the 
family, that Anna found herself responsible 
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for all the 
family papers, 
boxes and 
trunks and 
desks -full of 
old letters, 
preserved for 
goodness 
knows how 
many vears. 
The Historical 
Society of 
Anna’s state 
sent word to 
her that no 
old letters 
should be de- 
stroyed with- 
out being 
read, because 
there are 
often items of 
historical in- 
terest in them. 
Anna was ap- 
palled at the 
task of read- 
ing them all, and I volunteered to help 
out with that, as I had already begun to 
help with the interminable task of deciding 
what to do with the accumulation of old 
things left in an old house from which the 
life has entirely ebbed away. When we 
were tired of sorting over old dresses, and 
hats, and canes, and fancy work, and books, 
we rested ourselves by sitting down to a 
bunch of old letters. 

I began on the first lot I came to, a hair 
trunk full of vellow and dusty missives, 
tied up in packages according to years. I 
found from some letters of more recent 
date on top, that they were weekly letters 
written by Anna’s grandmother to a 
friend in England. 

When I began glancing through those 
letters, Anna’s grandmother was nothing 
to me, or rather she was a dim old portrait, 
framed in tarnished gold, which showed, on 
an atrociously painted canvas, a stiff, 
becapped matron, in hoopskirts and 
bandeaux. But very soon, up from the 
yellowed paper, from the faded ink in 
which a girl had poured out her heart to a 
dear absent friend, there shimmered a real 
personality. Another portrait was painted 
of her there, and I found myself touched 
and moved by the revelation of a sensitive, 
impressionable, religious-minded, terribly 
conscientious, but life-loving nature. She 
wrote once a week, and her letters gave a 
complete picture of her life, first as a young 
lady, then as a young wife in the strange 
big city of New York where her ambitious, 
gifted young husband had been called to 
an important parish in 1840. Then came 
the great announcement of the hope for a 
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child, and the deep emotion which this 
aroused; and then the little son’s arrival, 
the birth of Anna’s famous father. How 
the young mother had prayed during the 
months before her little son came! How 
she prayed for strength and wisdom to be a 
good mother to him, just as I prayed be- 
fore the birth of my first baby, just as all 
we women pray in those unforgetable 
hours. She did not seem remote and far 
away at all, as I read, so common to us all 
was the feeling which she expressed in her 
quaint, careful, old-time phrases. 

And then when the baby was safely in 
her arms, how she trembled with joy and 
fear! How she prayed over his little fuzzy 
head, uplifted, exalted, and yet mortally 
afraid that she might fail of her high mis- 
sion. I felt a little ache come in my throat 
asI read. It was like living with her again 
those long-vanished years to hear her tell 
of their hopes and fears and great resolves, 
she and the baby’s young, earnest father; 
and then to see her break off from those 
deep considerations and cry gleefully to her 
friend that he had held his rattle in both 
hands that day, and the day before had 
stretched out his chubby arm toward the 
pussy and had said ‘“‘tat”’ so that anybody 
would have known what he meant. I 
found myself smiling in sympathy, and 
reflecting that the passage of the years and 
the generations make very little difference 
after all, and that mothers are always like 
other mothers. But I was mistaken in this. 

The years went on; the faithful letters, 
only a little more widely spaced, reported 
every change and color of the family life. 
The little son was two, was three, and then 
he had a baby sister, adorable blonde scrap 
of rosy flesh. That, I thought, was Anna’s 
grim old aunt who had died ten years ago. 

And then with a black wave a horror 
was upon the young mother. Her little 
son, four years old, had told a lie, a con- 
scious lie. He had said he had seen an 
elephant in the back yard, and would not 
take it back, no, not for all the prayers and 
exhortations and punishments and threats 
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by Harry 


and loving, anxious care they had given the 
case. Her son was a liar, her dear hus- 
band’s first-born was a liar before the Lord! 
She told how they had wrestled with the 
child, had entreated him and made him go 
without his meals and whipped him for the 
good of his soul, and finally had been forced 
to shut the little boy up in his room, where 
now, even as she wrote, he was shrieking 
and pounding on the door and kicking and 
screaming out between his sobs: “I hate 
you! I want to kill you!” Her own child 
hated her! 

Her tears fell fast as she wrote of this 
terrible blow. There on the yellow paper 
were the big blots made by those tears of 
eighty years ago, those foolish, foolish 
tears! I flung down the letter with an 
impatient gesture of irritated sympathy. 
If I could only somehow reach that poor 
young mother with the shout: “Mercy! 
don’t bother your head about that! 
Don’t you know that every imaginative 
child, as young as he, can’t tell the dif- 
ference between his imaginings and the 
reality? He’s only four years old! It’s 
perfectly natural for him to imagine such 
things. Why, that gift of imagination was 
what made your son one of the most 
persuasive orators of his time. He used 
that gift a thousand, thousand times to 
lead others toward the right. And as for 
thinking that your little boy hates you, 
how can you be so utterly stupid as not to 
see that you have simply wrought him to 
senseless hysteria by all your carryings-on, 
your threats and exhortations, punish- 
ments and starvation, till he is all one 
inflamed mass of horror and fright and 
doesn’t know what he is saying!” 

_ But alas! I was calling to a woman dead 
for half a century and more, and defending 
a little boy who had lived to old age and 
joined his mother in the grave. I sat there 


in the attic, furious over that useless, 
idiotically unnecessary pain and sorrow on 
both sides; and only after some moments 
realized that it had all happened many, 
many years before I was born. 
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I did not feel 
so much sym- 
pathy with 
Anna’s grand- 
mother now, 
and I looked 
with appre- 
hension at 
that trunk full 
of her letters. 
What would I 
runon to next? 
But as I read 
on in the next 
packet, I found 
nothing for a 
time except 
harmless fam- 
ily news. The 
little son was 
very bright 
indeed, the joy 
of his intel- 
lectual fath- 
cr’s heart. He 
was not sent 
to school with 
common, ordinary boys, but stucied at 
home with his brilliant father, and was 
already far advanced for his age. When 
he wasn’t studying, he was playing with 
his little sister in the nursery. He was 
eight and was as far advanced as many 
boys of eleven. 

Then, suddenly, before I could dodge it, 
there was another horror. Her son, eight 
years old now, old enough to know better, 
was developing a strange fondness for low 
life, for vulgar, common people. In the 
part of the city where they lived, the little 
street-boys were dreadful, profane, dirty, 
and yet Horace would insist on running 
out to play with them. His parents for- 
bade it, punished him when he did it, and 
forbade him again with threats of worse 
punishments. And still he went on doing 
it. Think of it, to run away from his own 
safe, pious home, out to play in city streets 
with the lowest, dirtiest boys. Of course, 
he caught their vile language from them, 
and fearful blasphemies rolled from his 
tongue, so that his mother paled to hear 
him and feared the anger of a righteous 
God. “Imagine, my dear Esther,” she 
wrote, and I could fairly hear her lower her 
voice to speak of such a thing, “‘imagine 
the lacerated feelings of a religious mother’s 
heart to hear her little son ask if anybody 
knows where those d—— stockings of his 
are.” 

This time it was laughter to which the 
lettersmovedme. Theidea of taking such 
a thing with that portentous seriousness! 
Didn’t they know that all children went 
through that phase? Didn’t they know 
that all they had to do was to pay no atten- 


tian mother’s life!’”— from a grandmother’s 



























“Oh, my dear Esther, how heart-breaking is a Chris- 


letter 


tion to it, and it would fade from his 
mind? I thought of that pious, strait- 
laced woman’s face when her little boy 
asked if anybody knew where his d 
stockings had gone, and laughed aloud. 

But I did not know what was before me, 
or I could not have laughed. I turned 
over the next page and read: ‘We are at 
our wits’ end. No commands make any 
impression on him. His dear father has 
made it a subject for public prayer for him, 
in morning family worship, but Horace 
only looks sullen and says nothing. And 
this morning, when the door was left un- 
locked for a moment, out he ran in his 
little velvet suit. We did not miss him for 
a while because we thought he was doing 
his Latin Prose, and then some wealthy 
ladies, very important parishioners of my 
husband, came along in their elegant car- 
riage on their way to call on me, and saw 
him literally in the gutter, groping in the 
mud for a marble. They were shocked 
indeed, and no wonder!”’ 

I wondered angrily here if Anna’s high- 
minded grandmother was not specially 
horrified because the two ladies were 
wealthy and important parishioners rather 
than because her little boy was doing 
something naughty. And I felt sure that 
this element of nettled vanity entered into 
it, when I read on: “‘Horace’s father was 
white with emotion when he heard of it. 
He went out, brought Horace in, gave him 
another whipping, and saying that since he 
acted like a runaway dog he should be 
treated like one, he went out, bought a 
dog-collar and chain, and chained Horace 


to the post of his (Continued on page 167) 
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In the House 


That Jack Built 


OME was never built in a day— 
neither were nurseries. The de- 
velopment of a nursery—a real 
one—involves more than one can 

image on the surface. The creative 
power behind it must be compounded of 
many ingredients: a measure of fancy, 
another of ancient longing, and_ still 
another of deep child understanding, with 
a sense of beauty and a primal reason 
thrown in. I could put all this more 
scientifically—but the building of nur- 
series is not a matter of science. 

The primal reason that led Mary Jean 
Crothers to the threshold of nursery build- 
ing was black walnut.’ Tons of it! It 
took the forbidding semblance of a be?- 
room set, but in reality it was the crystal- 
lization of arbitrary law, gloom, and rank 
conservatism—everything a child hates. 
It stood in the room, the second-best 
guest-chamber, into which her Great- 
Uncle Jonathan spilled her upon the event 
of her parents’ death and his fate-imposed 
adoption of her. It had stood just so 
for upward of fifty years: black walnut 
furniture, black walnut trim, dull maroon 
carpet, and walls with four steel engrav- 
ings—one of the boy and the wolves, one 
of Washington and that stygian Dela- 
ware, one of Cornwallis and his sword, 
and the last a dish of immortal fruit. 

The advent of Mary Jean did not change 
the room an iota. It seemed to suck her 
in—or up—just as it sucked up all the light 
on gray days; whereas on bright ones it 
seemed to double up its fists and strike 
her. There was a puny gas-jet of flame 
at night, which turned the black walnut 
blacker and filled every nook and cranny 
with nightmarish, black emptiness. 

For one thousand, eight hundred and 
ninety mornings, or thereabouts, it served 
as a perpetual shock to her waking con- 
sciousness. She had the acute feeling of 
having been packed up in something tight 
all night and spending interminable years 
in trying to struggle out. It was always 
with a final burst that she emerged and 
found herself in the center of the mam- 
moth black walnut bed. Altogether it was 
a perfect beast of a room in which to 
spend the years between four and fourteen. 
I dwell on it because Mary Jean did, and 
because out of her feeling for it sprang 
her power to dream it different. 

Apart from the black walnut, and the 
lack of any affectionate interest or under- 
standing, Great-Uncle Jonathan did ad- 
mirably for her. He saw to it that she 
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By Ruth Sawyer 
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GOMETIMES it is good for people 

to be lonely. It hurts—but when 
the pain is worst, they do so many 
happy things for all the rest of the 
world. Ruth Sawyer has drawn an 
exquisite picture of the little lonely 
girl starved for pretty surroundings 
and other child hearts like her own, 
who grew up to find her own nursery 
empty and her own child waiting, 
while she made nurseries for more 
fortunate people’s little boys and girls 


was neither pampered nor spoiled; he saw 
to it likewise that she made no undesirable 
friendships, by the simple process of 
eliminating friendships altogether. He 
sent her to a gceod boarding school and 
then to college, which she finished at an 
absurdly young age. She came back to 
the black walnut upon graduating, and 
Great-Uncle Jonathan jerked down his 
waistcoat and coughed several times while 
he looked her over with something akin 
to dismay. 

“Too young to marry for years yet. 
What’s to be done with you now?” 

It was undoubtedly a problem; only 
Mary Jean did not see it that way. Sb 
had long ago decided what was to be done 
as soon as the matter of education was out 
of the way. She smiled, which is saying 
a great deal for Mary Jean; there were 
few people who cared to waste a smile on 
Great-Uncle Jonathan. This one spurred 
him to a greater and more hopeless dis- 
may. 

“Never told you—no need—but my 
money’s all annuity. Finishes when I’m 
finished—all gone like that,” he snapped 
his fingers together by way of illustration. 
“You'll have the house—that’s all. Bet- 
ter think about what you'll do for a living 
when I’m dead.” 

“T’ve thought,” said Mary Jean. 

“Eh, what? Made up your mind? 
Well, what is it?” In spite of the fact 
that Mary Jean was always just so abrupt 
and determined he never failed to get all 
stirred up over it. 

Mary Jean’s smile deepened. “I’m 
going to make nurseries for young chil- 
dren.” 

For several minutes speech was impos- 
sible for Great-Uncle Jonathan. At best 
he could only manage a protesting sputter: 
““Can’t do it,” he grew articulate at last. 
“Never heard of such a thing. Plain 
nonsense. Nurseries are made bv car- 
penters—same as other rooms. How’d 












you make one? Where’d you put it after 
you’d made it?” 

And for want of a more substantial 
place Mary Jean laughed outright and 
answered, ‘“‘I’d put it in the House that 
Jack Built.” 

It took the entire summer to bring Great- 
Uncle Jonathan round. But there were 
ninety-odd days in that summer, each one 
of them with sixteen waking hours, and 
Mary Jean had neither work nor com- 
panions. The problem of feminine oc- 
cupation grew to such proportions that it 
completely enveloped him at last, and in 
desperation he signed a check for the two 
years’ tuition in a school of design and 
told Mary Jean she had better pack her 
trunk and go. Which Mary Jean did. 
After this he sent her a monthly check for 
living expenses, and in the spring of her 
second year he stepped permanently out 
of type. 

Having never tasted the sweetness of 
friendship, she was not hampered by its 
demands. She had her whole life clear 
for her work and plunged in with the en- 
thusiasm and assurance of one who knows 
the rightness of her choice. She fairly 
devoured harmonies and color values, 
form and outline; she turned out her 
original work with the prodigality and 
excellence of one born to an easy, gracious 
mastery of her art. Her teachers exulted 
in everything she did, for again she was 
not hampered by too many, or too hazy 
ambitions. She knew what she wanted to 
do—make nurseries for young children. 

The day she finished, she gathered up 
her sketches, and with a thousand and one 
little phantom nurseries tagging at her 
heels she went down to the biggest and 
best firm of interior decorating and 
furnishings. With a card of introduction 
she sought out the head of the house, and 
without bothering to take the proffered 
chair she spread the sketches before him 
on his desk and said: 

“Perhaps you’d like to look these over. 
I want to work for you without pay tor 
a year, but with the understanding that 
I shall do just nurseries. If I make good, 
you can pay me what I’m worth for the 
next year, and after that I shall go in 
for myself.” —- 

The head of the house was dum- 
founded, although he had to acknowledge 
in all fairness to her afterward that there 
was no effrontery or conceit in the way 
she had said it. Only the great positive- 
ness of one who knows what she wishes to 
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. do and how well she can do it. Before 
he had time to give tongue to his indigna- 
‘tion and spice it with a little sarcasm, 
she had turned and was almost through 
the door. On the threshold, however, 
she looked over her shoulder to add some- 
thing. 

“Tl begin tomorrow—be here at nine,” 
she said. 

For years the way Mary Jean Crothers 
had engaged herself to the firm of Brace 
and Carpenter was one of the best busi- 
ness stories th. head of the firm ever told, 
and invariably he ended wi-h, 

“And, by George, I couldn’t have en- 
gaged her better myself.” 

The money from the sale of the black 
walnut furniture and the house was what 
paid for that first year; so it is that often 
the things we despise for so long rise up 
and help conquer for us. The second 
year Brace and Carpenter paid her twelve 
hundred for what she was worth, and a 
special paragraph was added to the firm’s 
advertising about nurseries. The follow- 
ing year she reminded the head of the 
house of what she had arranged for the 
future. 

“T shall still want you to handle all the 
laber, materials, and furnishings; you can 
make mea personal estimate for these. 
I shall fix my own prices, manage my own 
patrons. For convenience I think’ I’d 
better keep my office here, and in return 
for that, and the good will, I shall be glad 
‘still to superintend the buying for the 
department and pass on my original de- 
signs for the use of the firm. If that’s 
all right, I’ll see to the printing of my 
business folders today.” 

This time the head of the house smiled 
his agreement, and Mary Jean went out 
to look after matters strictly personal. 

She went seeking a studio and found it 
at the top of a house in the old park. It 
blinked windows across the park with the 
gray stone house of John Biddle. When 
Mary Jean had time to notice it later, the 
apparent intimacy astonished her, for 
John Biddle was the wealthiest man in the 
park and the most talked about. The 
room was bewitching and led her straight- 
way into her first personal extravagance. 
She bought rare old mahogany for it and 
a gem of a Chinese rug. She 
bought enough old silver and 


Coalport to go in for light house- [[— 


keeping. She even went so ex- 
travagantly far as to buy some 
pictures: a fine Japanese print, 
two small watercolors, and some 
sketches of children—these to 
wipe out forever the memory of 
Washington, Cornwallis and the 
immortal fruit. And when her 
studio was furnished, she set about 
furnishing herself. She intended 
to have the sort of clothes that 
went well with fine mahogany and 
inspired nursery building. 

On the evening that everything 
was settled she lighted the two 
old blue candles in the candle- 
sticks made after the design of 


Benvenuto Cellini himself, put i 
on her loveliest gown, drew up a 1] 
chair to that particular spot where 


all her belongings could best be |] 
enjoyed, and, taking a quick breath 
of anticipation, she said, 

“Now I am going to live, and 








For the first time in her life she had 
grasped her own loneliness. 

But there was more to it than that. 
For the first time she claimed the nurseries 
for her very own. Up to that moment 


‘they had belonged half to Brace and 


Carpenter, the other half to that particular 
person or persons who had ordered them. 
Now they were going to be all hers. By 
the right of that inner vision that gave 
them substance, by right of craftsmanship, 
by right of spiritual possession, no one 
else had a claim that counted. For, after 
all, those who paid for them did not 
fathom a hundredth part of their worth, 
and the children who came into occu- 
pancy were but her tenantry. From this 
night forth she and she alone should pos- 
sess them. 

A little ecstatic laugh broke through her 
thinking and snapped straight off from 
sheer amazement. Quite suddenly she 
realized hers was not an exclusive right— 
some one else owned the nurseries with her. 
In that far-off distance where reality and 
unreality lock fingers for an instant, stood 
a wisp of a child—a shadow-child. 

She leaned forward hurriedly and snuffed 
one of the candles. It was a funny thing 
that this discovery of a child presence 
should startle her. Somehow she had 
always known it was there in her sub- 
consciousness like a half-finished drawing. 

She buried her chin in her hands, and 
looked straight into the shadowiest corner 
of the room, and felt convinced that the 
child was there. She found herself trying 
to make out whether it was a girl-child 
or a bov. There seemed to be a deep, 
soft ruffle about a full, rounded, little 
throat; she caught the fluttering of what 
might have been a skirt; or was it broad, 
flappy trousers, built to allow egress for 
chubby legs? She felt quite positive of 
the bare knees, the trig, white socks and 
black strap slippers. The hair was short, 
cut to the nape of the neck, and it curled 
crisply. Of course all this might mean 
either girl or boy. She was sure about the 
eyes—they were dark—behind shadowing 
lashes. They held laughter and candle- 
light, as deep pools hold tranquillity and 
stars. 

If it were a girl-child, could it be the 


ghost of her own child-self who had fol- 
lowed her down the years to see how the 
nurseries had prospered? She had no idea 
what kind of child she had been—Great- 
Uncle Jonathan had had no desire to per- 
petuate her in photographs or portrait, 
so she could hardly remember how she 
looked, if she had ever known. 

If an indistinct memory had not brought 
it here, what had? Fancy? Her new- 
found loneliness? Desire? She sprang 
up and snuffed the remaining candle, and 
that made the room quite dark except 
for the lights that shone from the gray 
—_ house of John Biddle’s across the 
park. 


NURSERIES sprang up like magic. 

Very soon there came to be a waiting 
list whereon reposed the names of those 
desiring nurseries in the immediate future. 
There were names *o conjure with, yet 
not one of them but felt a sense of privilege 
in being there. Every one who was 
any one and who possessed the slightest 
reason came and ordered a_ nursery. 
Sometimes the reason was very slight 
indeed—say barely a month or six weeks 
old. Sometimes it was a big reason— 
measuring up to seven. Sometimes people 
came without any reason at all—only 
one in prospect. Mary Jean came to 
know those by just glancing into their 
eyes, and they always were very indefinite 
about what they wanted. Usually they 
said—“It doesn’t matter what kind. 
Just make it very beautiful.” 

She put nurseries into houses where old, 
dull nurseries had been; she turned rooms 
that had been any sort of room into her 
sort. Sometimes she made a nursery for 
a house that had never been built, and 
they built the house around it. Nearly 
every one knew what color they wanted, 
and when it wasn’t pink, it was generally 
blue. Mary Jean found this annoying 
after a while. She tried stratagem; she 
tried suggestion; she dangled samples of 
exquisite materials in shades of green 
and gray, brown and yellow, before the 
eyes of prospective patrons, but they 
simply would not see them. 

She made friends with the children when 
they were old enough to give her ideas. 
She was always finding excuses to 
play with them or entice them 





HARPIST 
By Robert Justin Roe 


Spring hugs her harp close, 
Glad to have the old instrument back, 
Strung with new strings. 


With slim fingers, 

Pallid and green 

From long staying indoors, 

Spring runs over the strings 

That stand between heaven and earth, 
And touches chords of an old song 
That she had half forgotten. 


I hear Spring 

At her harp of rain and earth, 
Trying to remember 

The lovely arpeggios. 


into the bare skeleton of the room 
before the real part began to 
happen. She discovered a way of 
turning their minds and _ hearts 
inside out just as she turned her 
work-bag of samples to try colors 
and match things together. She 
never put goblins on the walls 
of timid little girls; she never put 
fairies on the walls of sturdy little 
boys who liked dogs and crawlers. 
She never flashed pink where blue 
was needed; and whenever she 
found a bleak, lonely little soul 
she managed a fireplace, and 
book-shelves, and a song-bird. 

So it came to pass that in no 
time at all Mary Jean Crothers 
was famous, and a Mary Jean 
nursery was known the length 
and breadth of the country, an 
even across the water. But fame 
did not bring her friendship, and 
she began to wonder if she had 
somehow missed in school and 
college (Continued on page 122) 














I’m going to have a friend.” 
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MARY JEAN slept on the floor, huddled beside the bed, an arm thrown out to hold a square, stubby 
hand. The last thing she remembered was feeling the warmth and realness of it—and the first 
thing she heard the next morning was the turning of the doorknob as John Biddle walked over the doorsill 
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The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 


Cut out this section; folded part 
shown below is to be pasted here 


Cut out this strip (one of the same size cut from plain 
white paper will do as well), fold forward on lines BB 
and backward on lines AA. Paste strips AA on 
back of screen. Cut film carefully and paste ends as 
indicated. Insert at right of screen and pull slowly 
to the left. Use books to hold screen upright; or paste 
screen in bottom of small box, cut out section as 
marked, and turn box on side to imitate arch of 
theater. After using, films may be wound on spools 
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FRANCES PARKIN- 

SON KEYES, whose 
charming personality ap- 
pearing in the now 
famous ‘“‘Letters from 
a Senator’s Wife,’’ has 
endeared her to thou- 
sands of readers who 
have never met her face 
to face. Wife of Senator 
Henry W. Keyes of 
New Hampshire, Vice- 
President of the League 
of American Penwomen, 
and in her own right a 
well-known novelist, 
Mrs. Keyes sees Wash- 
ington as perhaps no 
other woman in this 
country sees it. Her 
Letters are inside stories 
of the inner circle at the 
very center of events 





By 


KAR PRUE: 

Your long, newsy, affectionate 
letter, so full of good tidings 
about yourself, and the children, 

and the whole neighborhood, seemed to 
carry me for a few minutes straight home 
to the Connecticut Valley. I felt almost 
as if I could see the big dining-room at 
“The Homestead,” where we have had so 
many good times together—the great logs 
glowing in the fireplace that runs across 
one whole side of the room, the old side- 
board with its many drawers and graceful, 
antique silver, the dark beams on the low 
ceiling, the geraniums growing in the west 
window. Almost as if I could taste the 
smoking hot ham with its rich, brown 
gravy, the crackling baked potatoes and 


light biscuits and sugared doughnuts and 
icy cider and steaming coffee on which we 
have feasted so often. Almost as if I could 
hear you urging me to stay all night, be- 
Cause 1f was snowing too hard for me to 
undertake the three-mile sleigh-ride to 
Well—I may as well 


Ping 


Grove Farm! 


Frances Parkinson 


Letters from a Senator’s Wife 


confess it nearly drove me to the Union 
Station to look up time-tables! But after 
a pretty stiff hour of homesickness—of 
which I’m not one bit ashamed!—I am 
settling down to write to you in the hope 
that I can make you see Sixteenth Street— 
“The Avenue of the Presidents”’ as it is so 
often called—and all that is connected with 
it in Washington as plainly as you have 
made me see “The Homestead,” with the 
result that you will begin to look up time- 
tables and follow up your search in a way 
which I’m not free to do. 

The New Year is always ushered in with 
a good deal of merry-making here, and I 
certainly began it most delightfully, assist- 
ing at the beautiful reception which Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Key Pittman of Nevada, and 
the group of young British attachés who 
live next door to them, gave on New Year’s 
Day. The two houses, which are among 
the most attractive on upper Sixteenth 
Street, are so constructed that they can 
be thrown together by a clever arrange- 
ment of doors on the stairway. The guests 
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came in through the Pittman house, where 
Mrs. Pittman, one of the loveliest women 
in Congressional circles, and looking un 
usually lovely that day in an exquisite, 
gold-colored dress covered with black lace, 
received them in the big, yellow drawing- 
room on the second floor. The refresh- 
ments were served in the Pittman house, 
too—the long table in the dining-room an 
almost solid bank of magnificent pink 
roses, four tall, slim, pink candles rising 
in the center of the mound, with merely 
a little rim of the table-cloth showing at 
the edge, wide enough to set the silver 
service for tea and coffee at either end, and 
the silver dishes piled with dainty sand- 
wiches and cakes and ices along the sides. 

There was a group of very distinguished 
women for pourers—Madame Le Breton, 
the wife of the Argentine Ambassador, 
Madame Grouitch, wife of the Serbian 
Minister, and Mrs. Kendrick, wife of the 
Senator from Wyoming, among them, and a 
number of charming young girls, reminding 
me of a nosegay (Continued on page 1-19) 
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HE eighteenth century in Eng 

Jand, usually referred to as the 

Georgian period, witnessed a 

marvelous quickening of the 
creative spirit throughout the realm of the 
applied arts. Individualism became the 
keynote of the day. Instead of tamely 
adopting the fashions set by the Court, 
wealthy Englishmen chose to express their 
own tastes in the furnishing and decorating 
of their homes, and in many cases to order 
furniture specially designed to meet indi- 
vidual! requirements and tastes. 

The result of such encouragement of 
initiative and originality was the produc- 
tion of chairs, tables, beds, sideboards, 
and other articles of domestic use in which 
ideal beauty of line and proportion were so 
happily united with perfect adaptation to 
purpose that these creations have survived 
all tne changes of fashion which accompany 
political and social evolution, and are as 
much at home in the just completed mod- 
ern house as in those of the period when 
that great artist and shrewd business man, 
Mr. Thomas Chippendale, conceived the 
clever idea of playing host to prospective 
customers and inviting them to come and 
drink tea at his expense in the room where 
his finest wares were displayed as in a salon, 
thus providing a practical and inspiring 
object lesson in domestic furnishing. 
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The bureau-bookcase at the left is in Chippendale’s best manner. 
Note the fine carving of the broken pediment, the block feet, and 
the interior of the desk section. 
back chair by the same master, with the slats delicately pierced 


Immediately below is a ladder- 


The right-hand chair below is a superb specimen of Chippendale’s 
splat-back, claw-footed type. Observe the gradual taper from the 
top of the frame to the ends of the back legs. At the bottom of 
the page an armchair and sofa by Adam reveal Louis XVI influence 


Chippendale was the first of the great 
cabinetmakers and designers whose genius 
flowered in the second half of the eighteenth 
century and marked that period as verit 
ably the Golden Age of the wood-carver’s 
and cabinetmaker’s art. 

In studying the furniture produced by 
this great master, whose leadership lasted 
from about 1750 to 1780, it must be re- 
membered that he had three distinct 
expressions. His first and greatest inspira- 
tion was received from the art of France, 
and in his finest creations the almost 
cfleminate delicacy and sinuous grace of 
the Louis XV period are allied to the 
native simplicity and directness of the 
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British temperament, with 
mutual gain. It has been 
said that in French furni- 
ture, construction was made 
of ornament, while in that 
of Chippendale the orna- 
ment was applied to con- 
struction; the distinction, 
though subtle, is a real one. 
Chippendale’s second ex- 
pression was of Gothic 
origin, this influence ap- 
pearing principally in chair 
backs, bookcases, and in 
the carving which was his 
favored method of orna- 
menting furniture. 

His third form of expres- 
sion was distinctly oriental. 
Being as keen a business 
man as he yas a clever ce- 
signer, he did not fail to 
take advantage of the 
interest in Chinese art 
which was fast attaining 
the proportions of a craze 
in France and England, 
and to design furniture 
whose rectangular. lines z 
were adorned with Chinese — 
fretwork or with carving 
based on oriental motifs. 

This type of decoration he often carried 
to extravagant lengths, but many of 
the more restrained examples of Chi- 
nese Chippendale are novel and pleasing. 

The credit for the development of 
the bureau-desk to a high level of 
beauty and convenience belongs to this 
eighteenth century exponent of indi- 
vidualism, and he was known as a de- 
signer and maker of beds, tables, sofas, 
clock cases, and mirror frames, though 
not of sideboards as is sometimes er- 
roneously stated. But it was his 
chairs for which Chippendale won 
greatest renown, and which today are 
most frequently—and often atrocivusly 
—reproduced. His most beautiful and 
original creations were of the type 
illustrated in the center right of page 
34; the backs wide at the top, with a 
bow-shaped cross-piece, and tapering 
in a gradual and exquisite curve to the 
very ends of the back legs. From the 
top rail, a splat, pierced and beautifully 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The furnishings of this late Georgian 
room include such treasures as a Hep- 
plewhite chair, a Sheraton armchair 
and desk, and an Adam mantel 





















PHOTOGRAPHS OF CHAIRS 
BY MARY H. NORTHESD 
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Sheraton’s typical arm support ap- 
pears above, and both square and 
round chair legs. At left, a Chippen- 
dale table and a Hepplewhite chair 


Though this upholstered, late Geor- 
gian sofa is less elegant in contour 
than the Adam example opposite, its 
old needlework covering lends interest 







carved, descended to the frame of the chair 
seat, which was of broad and generous pro- 
portions, widest in front. The back legs were 
slender and without ornament; the front legs 
of the cabriole type, more pronounced in 
curve than the pieds de biche of the Louis 
Quinze period, but more slender and refined 
than the Queen Anne type, with either plain 
or delicately carved knees, and finely executed 
ball and claw feet. Straight legs were also 
occasionally used on the splat-back chairs, and 
invariably on those in the Chinese mode. 
Another type of straight-legged chair with 
which Chippendale was identified is the ladder- 
back which, as made by him, was of excep- 
tionally fine proportions with pierced cross- 
pieces of graceful outline. Such a chair is 
illustrated in the center of page 34. 
Chippendale was also noted for his finely 
conceived secrétaires—an example of which 
surmounted by a classic pediment and en- 
riched with a wealth (Continued on page 132 
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VRSTER, ARCHITECT 


In choosing a house style the thing to do is to seize upon the spirit of the old models, to pick out the features essen- 
tially good and applicable to our own needs, and then to adapt them with sympathetic reverence for the originals 





HOW TO PLAN YOUR HOME 


A timely discussion of the value of the old, 
time-tested home styles for modern adaptations 


By Harold Donaldson Eberlein 


HE choice of architectural style 

for a prospective dwelling in- 

volves a decision of grave mo- 

ment. It is a matter that the 
persons most interested must ultimately 
determine for themselves after they have 
gathered information and taken advice. 
Does it please? What special problems 
are to be met? Is it suitable? What 
will it cost? These, and a dozen kindred 
questions, must be weighed and answered. 
The utmost an outsider can do in the case 
is to proffer such information and sug- 
gestions as may be helpful, and then trust 
to the good sense of the persons concerned 
to choose wisely. It is always a difficult 
and sometimes a thankless task to tell 
people what they want. It is especially 
difficult when they themselves are not 
certain what they either wish or want. 
When it comes to giving counsel about 
architectural style—a matter of choice 
where the bias of individual temperament 
is bound to play a part—the path fairly 
bristles with perplexities. 

One person, being minded to build, has 
cherished visions of ‘a delightful bit of this 
along with a charming bit of that which he 
wishes to incorporate in his future home, 
oftentimes features which in practise it 
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would be impossible to combine without 
producing an incongruous and_ hopeless 
jumble. Another, perhaps, has formed 
a complete conception of a picturesque 
exterior and has not once thought about 
the plan. Still another has formulated 
certain requirements of plan and_ has 
wholly ignored the style of the fabric in 
which the plan is to be embodied. And 
so it goes. 

To illustrate, a wealthy client, a woman 
of pronounced preferences, went to an 
architect known to the writer and laid 
down the following demands anent the 
house she wished designed: exterior, a 
long, low, thatched house of the Surrey 
cottage type, with ranges of diamond- 
paned casement windows; interior to 
contain a lofty conservatory about forty 
feet high to accommodate tall palms and 
to allow ample space overhead for macaws, 
parrakeets, and other birds to fly about; 
opening from this conservatory, a lofty 
Louis Quinze dining-room with _full- 
length French windows giving on a broad 
terrace; other arrangements left to the 
discretion of the architect! The archi- 
tect asked how she expected these con- 
flicting requirements to be combined in 
one house. Indignant, she replied she 


didn’t know, that was his job, but she 
insisted upon having what she asked for 
Needless to say, the architect declined the 
commission. 

There is often an absolute lack of reason 
displayed by clients bent upon carrying 
out some pet project at all hazards and 
impatient of advice because they have not 
approached the problem of house planning 
with any systematic thinking. Two rocks 
there are between which the intending 
housebuilder must steer a safe course. 
On the one hand, let him beware of con- 
sidering only picturesque values to the 
exclusion of .p/an,; on the other, let him not 
scorn design and style in favor of what he 
calls ‘‘the practical.” It is impossible to 
have a satisfactory house planned with 
a one-sided, exclusive reference to either 
point of view. The person with an over- 
whelming obsession for the practical, the 
person professing contentment with a 
glorified packing-box, if only it be equipped 
with all the latest approved labor-saving 
devices and electric appliances, can wreck 
the successful planning of a house just 
as surely as can the infatuated devotee ot! 
the picturesque, who counts only the 
appearance. 

The fortunate thing is that both can bé 
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fully satisfied at the same time, if only 
they will set about the solution in a sane 
fashion. ‘The one must concede that sound 
plan and convenient arrangement have 
just and indisputable claim to be thor- 
oughly considered; the other must be 
brought to recognize that what are often 
deemed whimsical preferences of admira- 
tion or sentiment have a real reason back 
of them that can be logically demonstrated 
and justified on psychological and scientific 
crounds—iurthermore, that these prefer- 
ences must ultimately be reckoned with 
if lasting satisfaction is to be secured. 
The most commercial-minded material- 
ist, whether willing to admit it or not, 
does at bottom care for appearance. A 
motor car stripped to the minimum of 
mechanical equipment and structure will 
travel and carry passengers, but how 
many would be willing to ride in such 
a vehicle? 

Since it has been made abundantly 
clear that the purely utili- 
tarian side of house-plan- 
ning must be taken fully 
into account, and that the 
provision of devices for 
lightening the burdens of 
housekeeping has its proper 
and undeniable place in 
the calculations for an 
adequate home, we may 
now focus attention upon 
a review of the sundry 
appropriate styles in which 
the desirable elements of a 
moderate-sized home may 
be embodied, with respect 
alike to architectural amen- 
itv and eflicient interior 
arrangement, 

_ Any one in quest of 
inspiration for a_ befitting 
style will be well advised, 
before canvassing other 
possibilities, to consult the 
great body of domestic 
precedent supplied by the 
architecture of Colonial 
America. Cogent reasons 
of common-sense dictate 
such a course. In the first 
place, the domestic forms 
developed between the set- 
tlement of the Colonies and 
1830 or 1835—at which 
juncture architecture and 
all the other arts suffered 
an almost total eclipse of 
long duration—represent 
the crystallized, collective 
experience of more than 
two centuries in dealing 
With the problem of house 
building in every ordinary 





phase. And none but the foolhardy will 
rashly cast aside the result of common ex- 
perience in the matter they pursue, with- 
out first looking to see whether it may 
serve them. 

In the second place, American domestic 
architecture of Colonial and post-Colonial 
days exhibits the methods of adapting 
style to the requirements of climate and 
local environment fully worked out to 
a fitting expression in the available build- 
ing materials. Finally, in the particulars 
of both style and plan, the houses of the 
period in question, replete as they are with 
the quality of domesticity, yield us a rich 
legacy of models which we may profitably 
employ as bases of successful adaptation 
to our own needs. They are points of 
departure for us to work from. 

To counsel out and out reproduction 
would be futile and stultifying, as well as 
disappointing in the outcome. It could 
but rarely duplicate the peculiarly allur- 





Detail of Dutch Colonial house built in 1921 for about $10,000 











ing quality of the originals, for much of 
their charm comes through the mellowness 
of age. But to pick out what is essentially 
good and applicable to present conditions, 
and adapt it to our service, is quite another 
matter and a course to be heartily com- 
mended. 

Into two distinct classes must we divide 
the domestic architecture of Colonial 
America. One, the earlier in point of 
date, was based upon the building tradi- 
tions and commonly employed forms to 
which the Colonists were accustomed be- 
fore their migration to the New World. 
In the process of adjustment to new condi- 
tions, and through successive adaptations 
to the needs ‘of the moment, the old forms 
gradually assumed a new local character. 
strongly pronounced and of singularly 
indigenous quality. This phase was also 
rich in pictorial values. For a reason 
which will appear later, it is the only 
type of American domestic architecture 
to which the term ‘‘Co- 
lonial” may accurately be 
applied. The second and 
later classification includes 
all the types whose style 
was visibly affected by the 
classic influence. This in- 
fluence was introduced, in 
some places, as early as the 
latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, but it did 
not become generally prev- 
alent until about 1720. In 
this class, therefore, belong 
all the variations of the 
Georgian mode that oc- 
curred during the eight- 
eenth century and the 
early part of the nine- 
teenth, as well as the more 
severe Greco-Roman epi- 
sode which flourished from 
about 1810 to 1835. 

Besides a close adherence 
to Classic forms of expres- 
sion, as interpreted through 
an English medium, the 
distinguishing characteris- 
tics of this second class 
were formal symmetry and 
balance of composition, 
punctilious regard for dec- 
orative elements and pro- 
prieties, and a carefully 
ordered scheme of plan. 
This dominance of Classic 
formality and balance nec- 
essarily carried with it a 
certain quasi-pretentious 
quality altogether absent 
from the earlier work, and 
the close correspondence 
(Continucd on page 134) 
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Adventures za” Captivity 


By 


JOE 


F you have seen animal comedies 
upon the screen, then you have seen 
Joe Martin, the trained orang-utan. 
A great, awkward fellow he is, with 
a flat, uncouth face and eyes that seem to 


be always asking and never quite under- . 


standing. His arms are long and hairy, 
and the strength of them is almost un- 
believable. A comedian is Joe Martin, 
the orang-utan, He is dressed in ridicu- 
lous clothes and made gravely to perform 
ridiculous antics before a steadily grinding 
camera. He is never taken seriously— 
what comedian 1s?—and his talent for 
buffoonery has been exploited in half a 
dozen countries. Yet there was in his 
career a moment when he rose to heights 
of nobility: He was no longer a clumsy 
clown directed through a series of antics 
he did not understand, that children and 
grown-ups might laugh at them upon the 
screen; he was a solemn, portentous figure, 
vested with the dignity that comes of 
renunciation and self-control. It was a big 
moment for him, and I like to think that 
it compensated for the sad business of 
being funny. I am glad, too, that I was 
a witness of his triumph, and that Joe 
Martin looks upon me as a friend. 

It was some eight years ago that a party 
of game hunters in Borneo captured a baby 
orang-utan, with legs and arms much 
too long for him, sad, almost human eyes, 
and a very natural resentment for the 
treatment to which he was subjected. 
‘Joe Martin” was what they called him 
because he resembled, so they said in jest, 
one of the men of the party. They fed 
the queer jungle baby canned milk and 
made him understand little by little that 
no harm would come to him. Then they 
began teaching him simple tricks, and he 
learned with a rapidity that was amazing. 

The native bearers were afraid of him, 
vet they never molested him. For there 
is a dim legend come down from misty 
ages gone, that in the bodies of apes and 
orang-utans are imprisoned the souls of 
men who have sinned, and who are pun- 
ished thus for their transgressions. Had 
Joe Martin been less human in the things 
he did, they would not have feared him. 
But he ate at the table with the hunters, 
handling his dish of bread and milk with 
grave care. He scrawled clumsily on a 
paper with a lead pencil, and picked ten- 
tatively on the strings of a guitar. They 
were afraid of him because he regarded 
them gravely, dispassionately, missing 
no motion, no inflection of voice. They 
began to call him ‘ Man-in-a-monkey,” 
and whenever they had an accident or 
lost a roll of baggage, they blamed _ his 
evil influence. So one night they left in 
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MARTIN, 


THE publication of these ‘‘Ad- 

ventures” -has quickened the 
interest in Miss Squier’s ‘Wild 
Heart”’ series, those appealing little 
stories that presented the case for all 
the creatures of the wild perhaps 
better than it had ever been presented 
before. From the first it was seen 
that the stories should be preserved 
in permanent form, and so the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation has 
made them into a book, beautifully 
illustrated by Paul Bransom, which 
will be published this month. Buy 
a copy for your children; if you 
have no children, buy one for yourself 


a body, and the spokesman returned only 
to say that if the bearers came back, 
Man-in-the-monkey must be killed or sent 
away. That his ancient guilt looked out 
of his eves and made unsteady the hands 
and the hearts of those who had no such 
burden on their souls. 

That is why Joe Martin came, some 
months later, into the hands of ‘‘Red”’ 
Gallagher, who made a business of buying 
and selling wild animals. When the young 
orang-utan was taken over by the animal 
dealer, he had a fairly good opinion of all 
the human species, but from Red Gallagher 
he learned a bitter lesson. He learned 
that not all men use words instead of 
blows, and that there are other methods 
of teaching tricks than by kindness and 
patience. 

It was not Red Gallagher’s fault, per- 
haps, for he had served a sordid apprentice- 
ship with a wild animal show where bru- 
tality was considered the only means of 
governing the four-footed actors. He was 
no better and no worse than many of his 
kind, and his methods with Joe Martin 
would not have been questioned in any 
circus or vaudeville show. But the jungle 
baby had known kindness and considera- 
tion. He expected it. And when he 
received his first severe whipping from 
Red Gallagher because he dropped some- 
thing he had been told to hold, he drew 
himself into a corner, wound his long arms 
about his lacerated, smarting body, and 
whimpered like a hurt child. Once he 
rebelled and tried to bite. But that time 
Red Gallagher tied him and burned him 
with a hot poker. After that, he re- 
belled no more. 

He learned quickly, almost miraculously. 
And he never seemed to realize the strength 
that was coming into his absurd, long arms. 
Only he would sit in his cage, his brown 
hairy hands curled around the bars, and 
stare unblinkingly until Red Gallagher 
passed by. Then into his sad, groping 
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eyes would come a spark of light. His 
upper lip would curl back, and he would 
utter a short, high-pitched note. Some 
times, when Red Gallagher passed by, 
Joe Martin would leap across his cage and 
leap back again to the bars, shaking at 
them in a delirium of rage. There were 
wiser, more humane men who advised 
caution and kindness in handling the young 
orang-utan, but Red Gallagher had 
worked with gorillas. He had tamed 
them, intimidated them. He saw no rea- 
son for fearing a spindling, young monkey, 
even though that monkey seemed to 
possess more than average intelligence. 

But there came a day when he knew 
that Joe Martin had found his strength. 
It was noticeable, from the first day that 
Red Gallagher whipped him, that the 
orang-utan hated not only his keeper, 
but all who were the keeper’s friends. If 
any man passed by the cage with Red 
Gallagher, Joe marked him, leaped upon 
the bars, and if the man came alone, 
Joe would utter the high-pitched note of 
hatred and curl back his lips from sinister 
teeth. There was one, a certain “ Dutch,” 
who was Red’s crony. And one day, being 
made incautious by liquor, he went into 
Joe Martin’s cage and attempted to put 
him through his tricks. He carried with 
him an ugly-looking whip. But when he 
raised it, he found himself borne to the 
floor by a hairy, brown fury, and felt his 
breath cut short by long, sinewy hands 
about his throat. His choked cry brought 
Red Gallagher to his rescue, and Joe 
Martin drew back into his corner, quiver- 
ing and shrieking with rage, while Red 
lashed him until the blood spurted. 

It was during the next week that the 
young orang-utan was sold to the repre- 
sentative of a motion picture company in 
California. For Red Gallagher had learned 
a lesson. He had learned that Joe’s 
capacity for hate was far deeper than he 
had imagined. He knew that some day 
the “orang” would be full-grown and 
powerful. But he had yet to learn how 
the jungle child could remember brutality 
and undeserved punishment. 

I hope all this has not prejudiced you 
against Joe Martin. I have drawn, I am 
afraid, a somewhat sinister picture of him. 
Yet he was not forbidding. Beauty he 
may have lacked, but he was, to those he 
loved, gentle and obedient. He remem- 
bered small kindnesses. And he was 
courteous and amiable to the other animals 
with whom he worked. 

I knew him years later as the star per- 
former in animal comedies for the screen, 
at a big California motion picture studio. 
He was full-grown (Continued on page 174) 
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I SAW the man cuff Skipper sharply—heard again the monkey’s protest of pain, and 
then— We heard a deep-chested roar, the snarling jungle cry of the enraged orang- 
utan. There was the crash of branches—the flash of a brown body hurtling upward 
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Hip- Length, Flaring or Belted Coats— 





Capes— Longer Skirts and Drapery 
Are Established Spring Modes 






Ed tt-ed by 


fi Helen Koues 
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. il CABLE NEWS OF SPRING OPENINGS 
Mt ; ‘ 
Wi} [ 4ALLORED skirts are straight and narrow, from eight 
ria to ten inches from the floor. Jackets are either 
i straight, loose, and hip-length, with wide sleeves, or short 
i and.straight, belted at the hips. Bell-shaped sleeves fit 







closely at the shoulders, showing a circular flare from the 
middle upper arm to the wrist. Many embroidered 
afternoon gowns reveal an ankle length. Three-piece cos- 
tumes, comprising capes, are much in evidence. A few 
circular skirts and flounces appear. Girdles remain low 
on the hips. Some slightly draped frocks have dripping, 
pointed panels. Small tucks are employed in bands as 
trimming. Much white or colored lace, eyelet em 
broidery, and smocking. Eastern embroideries, metal | 
and jeweled belts, and steel embroidery appear on black j 
Kasha, crépe marocain, gahardine, serge, and taffeta 





























PATOL LELONG 


Lelong lines and pipes with old blue crépe romain 
a navy serge suit which he completes with a white 
waistcoat embroidered in blue and silver threads 


Superseded by navy and red, black takes a second 
place in the vanguard of the spring mode, as 
indicated by this Patou gown of dark blue serge 


A natural development of such a suit 
is the cape, and capes are here as a very 
decided yogue of the spring. There are 
all sorts of capes. There are very long 
ones, to be worn over dresses, and there 
are many more short ones, which swing 
free at the hips and which complete a 
three-piece costume. As a rule the skirt, 
from the hips down, and the cape are of 
a wool material, with the upper part, or 
waist of the frock, of crépe—or again, if 
the cape and skirt are of crépe, the waist 
section may be of Georgette.or-arcontrast 
ing shade of crépe. In some instances, @ 
cape is found which is attached to a 
jacket, making really a jacket-like cape. 
These have not, however, as great an ap- 
peal as the other type. 


NE of the most interesting de- 
velopments of the spring fashions 
is the return of the tailored suit. 
This is not the suit that we have 

been wearing, but is fashioned on a looser 
tvpe. It may be the paletot jacket, which 
is shown above at the right and in the 
center of the opposite page, or it may be 
loosely belted at a low waist-line and show 
. collar and revers. With the paletot 
jackets, the standing collar, such as is 
illustrated, is extremely new. Frequently 
the Russian influence is felt by many 
colored embroideries used on these collars 
and sometimes on the cuffs. This little 
tailored suit is an easily-fitting, delight 
ful garment, frequently given color by 
embroidery or braiding. It has none of 








the harsh, tailored lines of sport suits, but “lo MARIA GUY And last, we find the sports cape, which 
declares itself feminine through and i is made of tweed and which may match 4 
through, not only by its easy cut, but by Maria Guy selects a Havana lace veil to lend tweed dress or, if a dress or a suit is of 
the soft material used in its making. mystery to a brown straw and satin hat checked material, then the cape is of 
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Mlle. Jane Renouardt at the Théatre Daunou in- 
troduces the new godet skirt, bell sleeve, and novel 
neck-line in this Lanvin, taffeta frock embroidered 
in a gold Chinese design. Hat by Marie Louise 


plain or vice versa. Sports capes are 
about knee length, as a rule, some being 
even shorter. They are made of all sorts 
of delightful homespuns and tweeds and 
are just as useful as they are smart-looking. 
General Silhouette 

With the skirt longer. the waist-line still 
low—often being a little higher than the 
top of the hips—the tighter sleeve, and 
drapery of all sorts, the spring season has 
developed a silhouette all its own. The 
use of contrasting materials, a lighter 
one of the same shade for the waist, the 
beltless frock—more in evidence than ever, 
especially for evening gowns—and_ the 
tunic—the double or triple skirt—have 
established themselves as new fashions. 


Day-Time Dresses 

Many smart frocks are fashioned of 
Rodier’s wool crépe marocain, which lends 
itself beautifully to present fashions. 
These dresses are more apt to be on straight 
lines than the evening gowns, although 
the line is broken, as shown in the modei 
at the extreme right of the preceding page. 
Other dresses for the various needs of the 
day are shown on this and the opposite 
page. In these we find the bell sleeve as 
well as the close-fitting sleeve. The wide 
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Lanvin Sponsors Godets, Bell-Shaped Sleeves, 


and New Neck-Lines for the Afternoon 


sleeve is really only pretty in the thin or 
transparent materials, and consequently 
in the majority of tailored clothes the 
closer sleeve is nearly always preferred. 

Some models are quite Russian in 
character. This effect is sometimes 
gained by embroidery of the bright 
peasant variety which, by the way, is 
an extremely smart vogue of the year, 
and occasionally by the upstanding, 
straight collars. In the new tailored 
dresses the belt is almost invariably low. 


Belts are Low and Narrow 


Sometimes the belt is merely a stitched 
band; in others a string belt of the ma- 
terial or possibly merely a band of em- 
broidery, which gives the effect of a belt. 
The use of panels is as much with us as 
ever, but instead of being conventional, 





straight panels, just alike on both sices, 
all sorts of liberties are taken with them, 
which greatly add to their charm. If 
one side is long, the other may be short. 


The Hats We Shall Wear 


With the flaring jacket, there is no 
doubt but that a fairly small hat would 
be most becoming, but this hat would 
have some sort of brim, or if it turns off 
the face on one side, part of it will shade 
the eyes.a little. A smart little hat is 
shown at the bottom of page 41. 
With the dresses and capes, the broader 
brimmed hat finds its place. Of course 
straw is back in its springtime place. 
but a great deal of satin, moiré, and ciré 
material is used. On some of the street 
hats lacquered ribbon is smart. The 
plume or quill which droops over the 


LANVIN 


When Lanvin raises a girdle, a band of black and 
ilver embroidery still simulates the low waist- 
line 1n this frock of green Kasha cloth revealing 
the new middy neck-line and long, tight sleeve 


Bell-shaped sleeves adapt the-nselves more part 
ularly to transparent materials, as shown 
this Lanvin gown of black crépe de Chine, girdled 
with a wide pearl-embroidered twist of ihe fabric 
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face has been too becoming to be discarded, 
and though not new, will still be worn. 

If there is one time more than another 
when we seem to want afternoon dresses, 
it is in the spring, and this year those of 
crépe and soft materials, trimmed with 
drapery’. are certainly delightful. Dresses 
like this frequently have a cape to match. 
Sometimes it is attached at the shoulders, 
but more often it is a removable affair. 
There is a great deal of simplicity in the 
afternoon dresses as far as the line goes. 
Here we find the long, straight corsage, 
quite tight fitting, above a rather full 
skirt which is attached at the top of 
the hips. Sometimes fluttering panels or 
drapery of a transparent character are 
used, although the transparent quality is 
more apt to be used in the evening dresses. 


Lacquered Fabric and Leather Trimming 


Much lacquered fabric, particularly lac- 
quered voile, mousseline, and brocade, is 
employed in the new models, and leather 

-usually suéde—is one of the new trim- 
mings. Some frocks are of silk tricot 
knitted with threads of gold or silver. 

Plain colors lead, although some very 
smart models of figured foulard—the most 
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bizarre designs are smartest in foulard 
this season—are shown in the French col- 
lections, plaids and stripes of subdued © 
variety being prominent also. The soft- 
toned plaids particularly are quaint. 


After the Lights are On 


The evening clothes for the spring are 
not strikingly different, except in those in- 
stances where the high, oval neck-line is 
shown. The gowns are still sleeveless, 
but instead of a sleeveless effect, which 
leaves the top of the arm bare, the new 
frocks are cut with rather a wide shoulder, 
so that the arm is protected both under- 
neath and across the top. This is not 
true of the more formal, lower-cut gowns, 
but rather of the in-between gowns. 

This month the prettiest things are to 
be found in Paris, in the way of new head- 
dresses, hair arrangements, as well as some 
particularly attractive evening gowns 
which speak for themselves on pages 44, 
45, and 46. In evening gowns as in the 
afternoon dresses, the waist-line is low, 
more drapery is used, and the uneven 
hem is more in evidence, the drapery 
often just escaping or touching the floor. 
Skirt lengths are of great interest, as 






















































Straight jackets take a jJoremost place in the ad- 
vancing procession of the mode, as asserted by th 

smart suit of Havana brown chevtot serge dis play- 
ing a black fob ornamented in jade and platinum 





there has been so much discussion about 
them, but American women are adopting 
the longer skirt—not one of extreme 
length, but about eight or ten inches from 
the floor—the evening dresses alone show- 
ing drapery which may touch the floor. 


Madeleine et Madeleine Collection 


A last minute cable of the openings an- 
nounces that the Madeleine et Madeleine 
collection shows a distinctly Chinese in- 
fluence in its wide, straight sleeve, wide 
girdles, and embroidery effects. Though 
in general straight, the waist-line regains 
a more normal line. There are few belt- 
less frocks, but many boléros and capes. 


Premet Prefers Short Jackets 


Premet adopts short, straight jackets 
falling over ankle-length, straight, narrow 
skirts. Three-quarter, wide — sleeves, 
slashed on the outside arm, tighten at the 
top a few inches from the shoulder. Worth 
feaiures a novelty waist-line a bit above 
normal, but girdles in this collection gen- 
erally lie at the hip-line. Many of the 
gowns are draped tightly across the hips. 
Renée’s straight, loose jackets are belted 
low on the hips and accompany wide and 
often plaited skirts. Pointed trains ap- 
pear on evening frocks in this collection. 
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iquished their rights 
with the spring, for light gray crépe marocain 
fashions this smart Germaine coat tucked and 
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So Varied is the Silhouette After Nightfall That 
Gowns Now Reflect the Mood of the Wearer 





Closely confining the hatr at the 
nape of the neck, the ends of a cop- 


per-gold wreath now meet in front 





PREMET 


Espécially designed for the beauti- 
ful Mme. Letellver, this Premet gow) 
of black crépe Georgette embroider 
its surface with black flower petals, 
the edges of which are detached. 
The gown begins and ends with a 

ifving vetling, which below sug- 
rather than achieves length 
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Having been a side issue in the past, 
panels now move to the front, oc- 
cupying a point of vantage in this 
Patou gown of green crépe marocain, 
embroidered in gold and blue. The 
long, scalloped tunic dips in the 
back, thus following more closely 
the line of our grandmothers’ gown 


Beads are by no means ready 

abandon the mode, for behold the 
Premet gown of réséda green (the new 
shade of the spring) crépe de Chine at 
left, which scintillates with glittering 
crystal and silver beads. Undaunt!- 
ed by rivals, fluttering side panel 
still assert their claim on the mode 





















Paris draws inspiration from Turkey in 
this swathing, silver cloth turban clisped 
front with a pearl and diamond pin 


Lanvin binds a youthful brow with a 
festoon of silver ribbon to contribute added 
chic to @ provocative, retroussé nose 
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| Wha g/ rined ostrich encircles a 
iad at the Metropolitan Opera 
. House, Paris thrusts, in a more than 
daring manner, two stiff, black 
quill ough « dark-haired chignon 
placed low at the nape of the neck, 
i. 4 us adopting a style of Coiffure 
lor racteristic of the English 





iW vorld’s sympathy turned 
to the Near East, Paris forsakes 
Far East t adopt and elaborate 
{ i by the harem beauties, 


é ted by the Lanvin gown of 
r dik mousseline and silver 
ot , edged with metal lace 
Gh ‘ rubies and pearls 
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Tightly draped gowns at the hips, comes the word 


from Paris, are a leading fashion of spring, as 


r 1] 


asserted hy this Germaine gown of night-blue satin 


L head undoubtedly becomes a center of attraction 
when a green feather, stemmed with brilliants, 
crosses the brow and further extends at the side 
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Bizarre colored designs are smart in 0: 
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NEEDLEWORK DEPARTMENT 


. vy . . 
in Trimmings 






Peasant Embroidery Takes the Foremost Place 












Conducted by Anne Orr 





Red cross-stitching and a black outline 
(Hot-iron pattern 1405) adorn thi 
waist (Ap. 1) or a guimpe (Ap. 2 







model of brown ciré ribbon at the 
bottom of the page, showing appliquéd 
ribbon flowers. If embroidery is pre- 
ferred to ribbon work the design on 
the girdle below may be substituted. 





ULGARIAN, Italian, and peasant 

embroidery of every kind takes 
the lead in trimmings this spring. 
Seldom has there been such a riotous 
display of color in embroidery. The 
models here illustrated show how at- 
tractively these embroideries can be 
used on women’s clothes. The Russian 
blouse at the right, cross-stitched in 
red and outlined in black, finds the 
same motif applied .on the guimpe in 
the center, which completes a smart 
costume. A Bulgarian design in red, 
black, blue, and yellow adorns the 














HOW TO ORDER 
Working patterns for these articles come 
as follows: 1402 carries hot-iron patterns 
in blue and directions for blouse with 
Bulgarian embroidery, 35c.; 1403, hot-iron 
pattern in blue for light girdle, 25c; 1404, 
hot-iron pattern in yellow for dark girdle ana 
directions for making ribbon flowers, 35-; 
1405, 214 yds. of hot-iron pattern in blue 


























.§ fo “ros S<s te hed wait aos co. 
E blouse below, |The cloth dress at the nis of ieen, joleew ee Cale 
i right below depends for its smartness deess, 35e. AUS palteres, Adah. taneter, 
on a geometrical design of quarter- Good Housekeeping. Paper patterns for 
circle blocks. Girdles widen with the blouses, cach 30c. extra, and dresses, 
spring, and of French inspiration is the 00c. Good Housekeeping Fashion Service 
¢ 





My \ Colored Bulgarian designs 


(Hot-tron pattern 1402) 
/ trim this blouse (Ap. 3) 













Small quarter-circle blocks (Hot-iron pattern 1406) of gold threads 
embroidery trim the smart cloth dress at right, showing 
f panels and low caist-line indicative of the spring (Ap. 4) 


Yj ciré ribbon, the girdle below with appliquéd ribbon flowers (Hot- 
ron pattern 1404) 1s of French inspiration. The girdle at extreme 
rigt mbroidered in red, black, and gold. (Hot-iron pattern 1403) 
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Purchase Your Spring Wardrobe in Your Own Town 


OMEN throughout the country 

W need no longer depend on New 

York for their clothes, as they 
may go to their local shop and see the 
models for themselves. Through the en- 
terprise of our far-seeing manufacturers, 
the woman in the smaJl town may now 
buy, under their trade-mark name, the 
very same models that are shown and 
sold on Fifth Avenue. 

Winter has now flown, and women feel 
the need of a new coat, dress, or waist with 
which to start the spring. Do you fully 
realize the excellent values represented by 
the three dresses illustrated below, each 
of which may be had for fifty-five dollars? 
The dress at the left embodies the new 
mode of the three-piece costume with its 
cape and skirt to match and the upper 
part of the frock of a lighter shade. Ifa 


Designed to meet the spring, this three-piece sutt 
of Canton crépe has bead trimming. Black with 
citron, pumpkin, or green, or in navy with Phan- 
tom blue or Egyptian red; 14 to 38; about $55 





BLUEBIRD HAT 4 


TAILORED-ALL-BY-HAND WAIST 


Plaiting and hand drawn-work, finish 
this hand-tailored, white dimity waist; 32 
to 46; about $6.95. Black, navy, brown, pur- 
ple, or red Italian milan hat; about $20 
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Crepe Roma lends itself charmingly to the de- 

velopment of the gown at right, beaded in an 

original design. Begonia, rust, Phantom blue, 

green, white, black, or navy; 14 to 42; about $55 
48 





more formal type of gown is desired for 
afternoon receptions, the model of crépe 
Roma in the center might be preferred. 
This same frock could appear in the lighter 
shades at an informal dinner. A frock to 
wear to church or spring weddings is a 
necessity, and to fulfil this need none could 
be more highly recommended than the 
frock of crépe mongol at the right below 

Coats and capes vie with each other this 
spring. The choice depends, of course, 
on the use to which the wrap is to be put 
If motoring or sports wear in general is to 
be considered, either of the coats on the 
opposite page would prove acceptable. 
The one at the left in a straight flaring 
model is particularly well suited to the 
stouter type of figure, while the belted 
model becomes the slimmer woman. De 
veloped somewhat after the English lines, 


Ask your dealer for the models on both these 
pages under their trade-mark name. If he does 
not carry them, write National Shopping Service, 
Good Housekeeping, for the name of a dealer 








Lengthened panels present a new skint vogue a 

tabs answer for girdle on this frock of crép: 
mongol trimmed with satin beads. Black, nav} 
brown, or Phantom blue; 14 to 38; about $55 
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this belted coat adopts leather in the 
form of buckles and buttons as trimming. 
Cut on military lines, the cape at the 
right below has a decidedly mannish ap- 
pearance, such as many women seek. 


Hand-Tailored Blouses 


Tailored waists are an important item 
oi the spring wardrobe, and two unusu- 
ally pretty models ‘are here shown. The 
model at the top of the opposite page 
is not only hand-tailored, but exqui- 
sitely tucked and worked with hand- 
drawn-work. Its pointed Tuxedo collar 
will make it a favored style, for the 
square-cut Tuxedo collar worn for the last 
year proves unbecoming to many types. 
The blouse below, also hand-tailored 
throughout, is charmingly youthful with 
its Peter Pan collar and fast-colored dots. 

A new conceit of the spring is the fringed, 
hand-tailored skirt below, which has been 
generally adopted for sports. This model 
is obtainable in either an imported material 
or at a more reasonable price in a domestic 
fabric. With a sweater to match and 


Ina brown and tan herringbone or in a large vari- 
ety of fabrics, this single-breasted, 39-inch, tai- 
lored box-coat comes in misses’? and women’s sizes; 


about $37.50 to $75, depending upon fabric used 





The 4Linch sports coat of camel’s hair or various 
combinations of double-faced cloth, at right, has 
dl ‘ather buttons and buckles; misses? and women’s 
st2e5; about $40 to $75, according to fabric used 


KLEINERT’S 
DRESS SHIELD 
GUIMPE 


Hand-embroidered dots and pass-stitching trim 
the hand-tailored, striped dimity waist at right 
below. ‘All white, or white with black, blue, coral, 
tan, green, or lavender dots; 32 to 42; about $6.95. 
Of imported material, the fringed skirt comes 
in tan, Copenhagen, lavender, gray, rose, or green; 
about $19.75; in a similar domestic material in 
the same shades; about $14.50. Sunshine braid 
hat with wool appliqué, wool crocheted edge, and 
Pebble cloth facing in mimosa, old rose, periwinkle 
blue, jade, Copenhagen, or gray; about $17.50 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX COATS AND CAPE 






BLUEBIRD HAT 
DAVIDOW SKIRT 
TAILORED-ALL-BY-HAND WAIST 


either of the tailored waists illustrated, a 
smart sports costume is achieved. The 
hat which accompanies the skirt ang 
blouse below is of a soft sunshine braid 
with wool appliqué and crocheted edge, 
and according to its color, proves suitable 
for street or country wear. The hat onthe 
blouse on the opposite page, with its rolled, 
haircloth brim and jet spikes, is of a purely 
tailored type, but extremely smart in line. 


A New Dress-Shield Device 


In the busy rush of life today women 
find little time to stitch shields into dresses. 
A clever woman solved this problem by 
suggesting to one of the leading rubber 
companies of this country the simple and 
practical dress-shield guimpe at the left. 
Fashioned from the daintiest cotton net 
and picot finished around the neck, this 
guimpe is cut low enough front and back 
for any but the most extreme style. In 
its armholes are dress shields, stitched 
fast, in just the correct position, which 
remain flat and smooth no matter how 
much the arms are moved. 


Fashioned of cotton net, picot finished around 
the neck, and cut low enough front and back for any 
but the most extreme style, the slip-on dress-shield 
guimpe in center comes in 32 to 44; about $1.75 





Of a soft, fleecy fabric of blue and gray, or in 
a wide variety of sports fabrics, this cape achieve: 
a mannish appearance. Misses? and women’s 
sizes; about $30 to $63, according to fabric used 
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} i'n THE NEW ££ a a 
Spring Acclaims the Three-Piece 
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HANGES are seldom sudden in 
fashions; they have a way of work- 
ing their way into the mode, thus 
gradually bringing a transformation in 
styles. This spring the general silhouette 
: remains unchanged, as lines for the street 
: | are straighter and simpler than ever. 
FF hese simple lines, which have been worn 
i for several seasons now, have evolved a 
a decidedly new vogue in the three-piece 
| costume. Whether for the street or for 
i sports, this costume takes the lead. It is 
} here impersonated in tweeds and _ twills, 
but as the season progresses it will also 
; adopt the lighter fabrics of summer. This 
three-piece costume invariably uses a dress 
as foundation. It is sometimes a one-piece 
style, but more often its skirt is of wool and 
These models have been selected with care and 
present excellent values. We shall be happy to 
buy them for you upon receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
Interesting is the somewhat fuller sleeve held in 
' at the wrist of this one-piece, Canton crépe dress 
| with a skirt embroidered in self-color. Navy, 
: black, henna, periwinkle, gray, or carmella; $48 
- 
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Smartest for the spring 
is this three-piece 
costume consisting of 
a navy wool twill 
cape and dress, the 
latter cut on the new- 
est lines with a tan 
Krépeknit upper part; 
ME $68. Black Mila) 
F ty hat; $22.50 
i 
H Of ger lly becoming 
if line n } one-t 
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if braided black at 
right, shows the new 
q three-quarter 
i $55. Black, 
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For street wear, the 
tailored woman av- 
claims this tailleur 0/ . 
navy tricotine, 
irimmed with — sel'- 
strappings, which may 
be worn with or with- 
out abelt. The sen : 
box effect is a favored 


line of spring; $42.50 


A compromise 
gained in the na 
vool twill three-piece 
costume at left, the 
dress with an upper 
part of self-cole red 
crépe having been 
tained, while the 
gives a suit effect; $59 
Navy stra hat; ¥ 
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the upper part, starting at a low waist-line, 
of self-colored silk. This type of dress 
ombines the skirt and overblouse we have 
worn in the past years, thus replacing little 
iy little the réle blouses and skirts have 
nlaved. Over this dress a short, semi-box 
coat may be worn, as shown at the right 
below on the opposite page, or a smart, 
hip-length cape, as illustrated at the left 
above of the opposite page. This three- 
piece costume is not only smart but prac- 
tical, and the two models here illustrated 
are exceptionally good values, which will 
give excellent service and satisfaction in 
every way. Though a leading style, the 
three-piece costume finds rivals in the tai- 
lored suit, which is reclaimed by spring, and 
the one-piece dress and long, drapable cape. 











weater with 
airline (ripe of green 
me ge fiber comi- 
2ined Tan, Copen- 
ee 7 ic 
hagen, or navy; $4.50. 
SE os ey a 
weed,  silk-lined 


if right im tan, 





ue, rose, or laven- 
der; 14 to 20° yrs., 
$2; Straw hat, $15 





Two attractive suits are here displayed. 
The one of Poiret twill at the right above 
on the opposite page is acclaimed by the 
strictly tailored woman who wears it with a 
tailored, Peter Pan waist. Its simple, 
straight lines make for smartness. The 
same cut is carried out below in the tweed 
suit in the center, which will be a favorite 
with younger girls, tweeds having monopo- 
lized the tailored world for both street and 
sports wear. This suit, in pretty light 
colors, may be had in misses’ sizes only, but 
will adapt itself to the small woman too. 


One-Piece Dresses and Capes 


There are women who prefer the straight, 
one-piece dress and cape to either of the 
costumes mentioned. Two dresses which 
we can highly recommend are those shown 
on the opposite page, the one at the extreme 
left deciding on braid as trimming, and the 
other on self-colored embroidery. This 
trimming lends a point of interest to the 
dresses without detracting from their ex- 
cellent lines. A smart cape to wear with 
either of these dresses is that below, which 
a woman may gracefully drape to suit her 
figure. The tweed coat at the left below 
in a loose, flaring style is a practical model 
for motoring or sports wear in general. 
Although in misses’ sizes only, it will fit 
the small woman also. 

Plaid effects are good this spring, not 
only in skirts and suits, but in sweaters 
also; a smart model after this order, in in- 
teresting color combinations, being shown 






















at the left. Another sweater at the right. 
featuring the bateau neck, is a pretty style 
for sports. Some of the newer models are 
slashed down the front and then tied close 
at the neck, revealing the waist to a greater 
extent than the usual slip-on models. The 
tuxedo sweater is in favor also and gener- 
ally preferred by the older woman. Sweat- 
ers are of infinite variety and promise to be 
worn more than ever this spring and sum- 
mer with light and dark sports skirts. 
Hats invariably boast a brim, which may 
be straight or take an upward turn front 
and back. Leather appliqué which trims 
the hat at the right of the group below on 
the opposite page, and birds and butter- 
flies embroidered in wool are some of the 
novel trimmings used on spring millinery. 






















To comblete a sport 
Suit or as a omple- 
ment to a skirt this 
slip-o n sweater of mo- 
hair wool with a fancy 
drop stitch proves in- 
valuable. It shows the 
bateau neck and comes 
in tan, Copenhagen, 
gray, or orchid; $5 























ut a belt. Rose, tan, 
ray, or French blue: 
14 to 20 vears $35 










Few wraps give such 
opportunity for grace 
as the cape, and a 
model of navy or black 
tricotine, showing an 
excellent cut, ts at left, 
lined in self-colored 
crépe; $65. ; 





Yelloze, 
navy, or black Cans 


ton crépe hat; $30 
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Four Leading Costumes of the Spring Which Meet Every Requirement 


Of Smart Tailored, Afternoon, or Evening Wear 


O fulfill the leading spring require- 
ments we have taken for our dress- 
making lesson this month four of 

the most important frocks that comprise 
the average wardrobe of moderate means. 

An informal occasion would call for the 
gown below, consisting of a three-piece 
waist, one front and two back sections, onc 
sleeve, a one-piece crépe meteor skirt, a 
one-piece front, lace overskirt, and a sash. 


This dress requires: 
3% yds. 40 in. wide crépe meteor at $4.50 


per yd... bile ise 5-75 
144 yds. 36 in. wide silk lace at $5.50 per yd. 6.88 
144 yds. 36 in. wide China silk for lining at 

$1.00 per yd. : I 50 

$24.13 


A neatly fitting two-piece waist lining 
is a necessary foundation for this dress of 
gray crépe meteor and silk lace. The 
waist of the dress which is cut crosswise 
of the material is plain, the front being 
cut on each side in the form of a curve, 
giving a voke effect that forms the top of 
the armhole. The material is then gath- 
ered at the sides under this yoke, leaving 
the center plain and of one pi ce. The 
dress opens in the back where it crosses 


‘and fastens to one side, as shown in the 


sketch second from the right of the figure. 
This waist section is slightly bloused and 
sewed to the lining at a low waist-line, 



























~ except in the back where the left section 


is neatly finished and left loose to fasten 
at the side. The sleeve ends in a long loop. 

The unusual one-piece skirt is cut on the 
cross of the goods, bringing the selvage 
to the bottom of the skirt and forming a 
finish in place of the hem. The one-piece 
skirt is of gray crépe meteor and the front 
overskirt of gray silk lace. The charm of 
the skirt lies in the way the lace and crépe 
meteor overlap at one side. To achieve this 
effect the crépe meteoris split at the top and 
the lace at the bottom, the two then fitting 
into and overlapping each other, thus giv- 
ing the appearance of separate panels. 
while in reality the crépe meteor and lace 
are each of one piece. The lace overskirt 
hangs somewhat below the crépe meteor 
underskirt in the front. A sketch of this 
skirt detail is illustrated at the right of the 
figure. If simpler, a narrow lace panel 
could be cut in a separate piece and at 
tached at the waist-line to hang over the 
crépe meteor skirt, thus doing away with 
the splitting of the lace and crépe meteor. 
This one-piece crépe meteor skirt and the 
lace everskirt are gathered and sewed to 
the lining at the waist-line. To enhance 
the beauty and sheerness of the lace, two 
bands of crépe meteor, two inches wide 
are applied across the front of the overskirt. 

An interesting variation of the three- 
piece suit jis illustrated in the afternoon, 
transformation dress of black satin or 
black crepe marocain, at the right below. 
This model is a one-piece slip-on model 
with a one-piece front and a one-piece 
back from the neck to the hem, a one- 
piece sleeve, and a one-piece circular cape. 
This dress requires: 


5 yds. 40 in. wide black crépe marocain at 





$4.50 per yd......... ; ‘ $22.50 

2 yds. 3 in. wide monkey fur at $3.00 per yd. 6 00 
114 yds. 40 in. wide pussy will at $3.50 

per yd. for cape lining. . ; 5.25 
114 yds. 36 in. wide China silk at $1.00 per 

yd. for lining dress. 1.50 

$35.25 


Before starting the dress be sure that 
vour lining fits well. When the lining is 


An interesting treatment of a crépe meteor under 

kirt and lace overskirt achieves an unusual panel 
effect on the left side of the dinner gown (Ap. 5) 
at left, girdled with mauve ard rose flower 


A circular cape, edged with monkey fur become 
on occasion an apron front in the black crépe mar- 
ocain transformation dress (Ap. 6), at right. 
beaded in a Bulgarian effect with white and red 
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finished cut the dress pattern. 
front and back pattern each on a length 
wise fold of material. Cut the sleeve in 
like manner. The one-piece cape is cut 
on a circular form so as to give the neces- 
sary flare. Now apply the embroider 
which consists of squares of coral and por- 
celain beads. After the dress is cut and 
embroidered, sew up the side seams of 
the dress. Sew up the seam of the sleev: 
In fitting your sleeve at the armhole, keep 
the underarm seam of the sleeve in a line 
witn the underarm seam of the dress. 
Face the neck and sleeves on wrong side. 
The cape is lined and mounted on a 
narrow band, using monkey fur as trim- 
ming, and is tied in front. This same 
cape may be used as an apron front to the 
dress, thus exaggerating the low waist-livc. 
For a country-club dance or a dinncr, 
none could be more charming than the 
evening gown of mauve crépe de Chine 
and mauve silk lace at the top of the op- 
posite page, which has a one-piece front 
and a one-piece back from the neck to 
the hem, a one-piece circular cape, which 
by rolling over the arm forms the sleeve 
(a sketch of which is shown second from the 
right above the figure), and gathered lace 
panels falling on the sides to give fulness. 
A detailed sketch of this panel is shown 
second from the right below the figure. 





Lay your 
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four or five inches, which opening should 
be faced and then tied with a narrow, black 
cord and tassels. The embroidery worked 
on the neck-band should also trim the 
bishop sleeve on either side of the outer 
seam. Small, steel buttons follow the line 
of the embroidery on the neck and sleeves. 
Sew the shoulder seams together and sew 
the sleeves in place. The sleeve is gath- 
ered into an embroidered cuff an inch and 
a half wide. The lower part of the waist 
is cut in three points front and back, which 
are embroidered in black and red as above 
and overlap the cloth skirt. 

The two-piece skirt of black Kasha cloth 
or Poiret twill boasts the new godets or 
cartridge plaiting found on many of the 
new French tailleurs. These give the 
necessary fulness required across the sides 
and back. Slash the skirt at the bottom 
in two places, front and back, and bind 
these openings and the edge of the skirt 
with the contrasting colored material used 
in the upper part of the dress. 

We have now come to the three-piece 































double-breasted coat. Cut the back sec- 
tion of the coat on a lengthwise fold of the 
material and the two front sections, collar, 
facing, and sleeve on the length of the 
material, double fold. Cut similar pieges 
for the lining, omitting the collar. 

After cutting the coat, sew up the side 
seams of the coat. Sew the shoulder seams 
together. Sew up the seams of the sleeves. 
In fitting the sleeve at the armhole, keep 
the underarm seam of the sleeve in a line 
with the underarm seam of the coat. Sew 
the two collar pieces together and apply 
them on the coat. Lay the facings on 
either side of the front sections and sew 
the outer edges together in a seam on the 
wrong side. Join the top of the facing to 
the collar with a slip-stitch, making the 
seam as inconspicuous as possible. The 
collar and upper part of the facing thus 
form the lapel of the coat. 

After sewing up the seams of the lining 
and having properly adjusted it, tack it 
into the coat, carefully hemming the sleeve 
lining to the body part of the lining. 











































Be sure to fit the lining carefully. Lay 
your front and back pattern each on a 
lengthwise fold of the material and cut. 
Cut the side panels on the length of the 
material, double fold. The one-piece cape 
is cut on a circular form to give the neces- 
sary flare and has center back laid on fold. 

Sew up the side seams of the crépe de 
Chine dress and attach lace panels at sides. 


This dress requires: 


314 yds. 40 in. wide crépe de Chine at $3.50.. $12.25 
216 yds. 36 in. wide silk lace at $5.50 per yd. 13.75 

14 yds. 36 in. wide China silk at $1.00 per 
VG. SOP HERE ga. gagic’ bo 6 ccelec se ences : 1.50 
$27.50 


The world looks with keen interest upon 
the three-piece suit which has taken the 
mode by storm. The model at the right 
consists of a two-toned dress combining 
black Kasha cloth or Poiret twill with red, 
Copenhagen, or mastic-colored crépe de 
Chine, and a coat to match the skirt. 

This suit requires: 


t yds. 54 in. wide black Kasha cloth at $5.50 


per yd. 4 +a okhan en wee -- $22.00 
yds. 40 in. wide crépe de Chine at $3.50 per 
yd. = obes vitae aaa ees 10 50 
3 yds. 40 in. wide pussy willow at $3.50 per 
yd. for coat lining. Gee ate Laces d 10.59 
2 yds. 36 in. wide China silk lining at $1.00 
per yd a ; : oa Oe ates 6 8 1.50 
$44.50 


Che dress has a two-piece upper part— 
one front and one back section, one neck 
band, sleeve, and a two-piece skirt. The 
three-piece coat has a one-piece back sec- 
tion, two front sections that overlap each 
other, a collar and facing for either side 
of the front, and a one-piece sleeve. 

After sewing up the side seams of the 
upper part of the dress, gather the neck 
on a circular band one inch and a half 
wide, embroidered in red chenille and 
stitched in black. Slash the front down 





Not merely the associate of an outdoor costume, capes also 
adorn summer evening frocks, as witnessed by the crépe de 
Chine gown (4p. 7) at left, boasting a circular cape, which 
forms the sleeve. A gathered lace tunic falls on either side 


Three-piece suits are the darling of the spring, and the model 
(Ap.8 for dress—Ap.9 for coat) below, combining black Kasha 
loth or Poiret twill with red, Copenhagen or mastic-colored 
répe de Chine, is, with a pattern, comparatively easy to make 


Well-cut patterns for the costumes shown on both these pages 
may be obtained in sizes 34, 36, 38, and 40 upon receipt of 60c. 
for each dress and 30c. for the coat or cape. Kindly give cor- 
rect size and address Good Housekeeping Fashion Service 
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We shall be happy to buy any of the articles shown 
on this page upon receipt of check or mone’ 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Servi 


Hand-embroidered coat of all wool Cashmere, at 
right; $7.50. Hand-scalloped crépe de Chine cap; 
$2.75. Baby models shown are priced in layette 
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Becoming School Frocks for the Spring 


And a Pretty Layette for Baby too 





This one-piece frock of gray wool tweea 
has a collar and cuffs of linen bound i 
checked gingham. Sizes 8 to 12 yrs., $16.7 


Of cotton crépe finished in a contrasting 
color, this one-piece frock comes in Copen- 
hagen, rose, or orchid; 12 to 16 years, $6.95 






HAND-MADE 
bot eT eS 


The articles shown above may be 
bought separately or as layette 














2 Flannel bands, at 25c. . .50 
2 Silk and wool shirts, at 95c. 1.90 
2 Flannel skirts, at $1.95 . 3.90 
2 Nainsook skirts, at $1.50 . ; 3.00 
2 Nainsook slips, at $1.35 : 2.70 
1 Nainsook slip, at ......_. 1.85 
2 Pairs bootees, at 45c . ; -90 

12 Hemmed diapers (18x36) 1.65 

12 Hemmed diapers (20x40 2.15 
1 Worsted hand-crocheted sacque, at 1.50 
NE sc cane cae v9 85 
1 Pillow slip, at ......... , : 1.50 
1 Down pillow (silk covered), at ... 1.45 
2 Arnold knit towels, at45c . ee .90 
2 








Arnold knit wash-cloths, at 12'»c. .25 





Pieces $25.00 
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One-piec @, simi 
frocks are sma 
est for every-da 
wear and the mi 
el of blue or bri 
Kindergart 
cloth at left She 
white pique cul 
and cuffs and 
hand stitched ed 
6 to 10 yrs., $4 


Green, blue, brown 
and white checked 
gingham frock at 
right; 6 io 10 yrs., 
$6.95. Bloomer 
dress of che ked 
gingham in center, 
trimmed in white 
Blue, brown, or 
red and white; 6 
to 10 yrs., $3.75 
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To Ruth’s relief Judge Quinlan caught Ada’s implication of her finding of the order receipts. 





“Now 


where are the orders themselves?”’ he demanded. ‘I won't tell you where they are,’ said Ada 
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BOVE the tawny turgidity of the 
Mississippi, Dubuque, with her 
feet dabbled in slovenly back- 

waters and her head high among 

the Iowa hills, hangs, like the coffin of 

Mahomet, between the earth of yester- 

day’s achievement and the heaven of to- 

morrow’s prosperity. Reliquary for the 
tradition of French voyageurs and repos- 
itory of German breweries, its water-front 
has seen the river bring and take away its 
power. Time was when north and east and 
west paid toll to its strategy of place, when 
lumberjacks and river kings rubbed elbows 
at its crowded bars, when rafts bore heavy 
burdens of forest logs to its buzzing mills, 
when steamers chugged in day after day to 
the landings, when land on the steep hill- 
side went skyrocketing in the boom mar- 
ket, when lead and zinc mines dotted 
the shore across the stream, when rail- 
roads thrust steel to its portals, when hope 
and labor turned the wheel of men’s ener- 
gies to grind the wheat of accomplishment. 


/ 


/ 


Now, with all its outposting of the fertile- 


valleys behind its summits, the town 
seems to wait as quietly as its flanking 
convents and monasteries for events be- 
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yond its own making to rouse it from a 
slumbrous apathy. But, like the torrent 
of the river rushing to its destiny beneath 
the drowsy placidity of its yellow surface. 
the current of the city’s humanity plunges 
on. In it, frail craft in the eddy, runs the 
story of Billy Stoneham, of Ruth Morgan, 
and of the other girl who changed their 
romance from a moonlight symphony to a 
battle for existence. 

Ruth Morgan’s father had come to 
Dubuque in the days of Diamond Joe 
Reynolds and those other frilled-shirted, 
jewel-studded buccaneers of the Father of 
Waters. Big, bluff, hearty, and more than 
a little ruthless, he had driven straight for 
his harbor of wealth, regardless of nearly 
everything in life but the beacon at its 
entrance. He made combinations with 
bankers, with lumber barons, with zinc 
mine prospectors, with any one who could 
prove to him ability to make money with 
him or for him. Year after year, while the 
high tide of the upper Mississippi ran, 


he piled up fortune. Most of it he put 
near the place of its finding, investing in 


land, and mills, and mines within sight of 


the hill where he built for himself a castle- 


like house. Late in life he married the 


daughter of one of his old associates. A 
timid girl who had always seemed bullied 
by her father, she became a pallid, hypo- 
chondriac woman, apparently bullied by 
her husband. If Morgan really browbeat 
his wife, she would have had revenge in 
their only child. While the old man lived, 
Ruth Morgan ruled her father. 

For as long as the town remembered her 
the girl had met it with the attitude of 
disdainful indifference usually affected by 
midland heiresses toward the place of their 
heritage. She never saw it with her 
father’s eves, and when he died and she 
found herself at the verge of womanhood 
with an amazingly diminished rortune, she 
ascribed the misfortune to the character 
of the city of her father’s choice and in- 
stilled bitterness into her contempt. She 
wanted to go away, but her mother, de- 
termined upon invalidism, refused to be 
moved from her few but deep-rooted 
associations. 
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Ruth told ker 
fiercely, ‘‘like forgotten lumber. Who ever 


“Tl jus‘ rot here,” 
does anything here? What’s there to do?” 

“Vou have your own car,” Mrs. Morgan 
protested. 

“And I’ve killed chickens on every road 
in Iowa.” 

“Vou could have friends.”’ 

“Who?” 

Her mother named them, children of 
families left like themselves on this savanna 
of prosperity. Ruth, not knowing that it 
was her father’s blood in her surging 
toward some type of pioneering conquest, 
shrugged off her logical associates. She 
had exhausted, she declared, the town’s 
opportunities for pleasure, and pleasure 
was all she wanted of life. Mrs. Morgan 
wept, comparing the rebelliousness of her 
daughter with her own youthful repression, 
but she sat tight in the big stone mansion 
on the crest of the hill, Ruth, raging 
against the restrictions of her environment, 
let off steam by wild riding on the roads of 
the three states which focus by the river. 
She was just deciding that she was going 
to Chicago to earn her own living when she 
met Billy Stoneham. 

Billy Stoneham, socially as well as 
geographically, was an outlander. Or- 
phaned in his childhood in one of the little 
towns across the river, he had been placed 
by the lawyer who managed his mother’s 
meager estate in a boys’ school which 
brought him to the edge of a college course. 
He earned: that in the state university. 
Then he went to work in Chicago, but 
some memory of his boyhood on the river, 
some dream he had created in those adoles- 
cent years, drew him back to the’ Missis- 
sippi. Out of a queer vision of its regenera- 
tion he chose Dubuque for his working 
point. In the quiet business of the town 
his youth and bréeziness blew the dust of 
his arrival in front-of him. His creden- 
tials, letters from the university and from 
the Chicago bank where he had learned the 
A B Cs of his trade, won him the job he 
sought. He was assistant paying teller in 
the Iowa Eastern when Ruth Morgan came 
to the window. 

She looked him over with frank 
criticism. He looked at her with 
casual friendliness not untinged by 
audacity. She colored a little under 
his scrutiny, then recovered her usual 
manner of hauteur. The flaunting of 
it required her attention so insistently 
that she made a mistake in her count- 
ing, which Stoneham corrected. She 
caught the twinkle in his eyes and 
began to bristle, but some urge of 
youth and sex betrayed her. She 
thanked him, her dimples deepening. 

“Where did they find you?” she 
asked him. 

“T found them,” he told her in 
mock-confidence. 

‘Do you like it here?” 

“T do—now.” 

His eyes discounted the past, itali 
cized the present, and proclaimed that 
the reason for his enthusiasm was 
immediately in front of him. Ruth 
snatched at her departed dignity, 
catching it ere it fled beyond recall. 
She went out of the bank in her old 
manner of finding the earth very lowly 
and her own musings very lofty, but 
she drove her car past the lowa East- 
ern five times that afternoon. 

That night she telegraphed to a 





Money Orders 


specialty shop in Chicago an order for new 
and gladsome raiment. She spent the next 
morning in trying out different styles of 
hair dressing. When she had decided upon 
one which seemed more metropolitan than 
its rivals, she almost covered it with her 
most becoming hat and went down to the 
bank. 

For a moment, as she walked across the 
floor to Billy Stoneham’s window, she was 
caught in the rush of a feminine confu- 
sion which hung out banners of cherry love- 
liness on her wind-tanned cheeks, but with 
that straight drive of determination which 
had distinguished her father, she went to 
the point. 

“J’m Ruth Morgan,” she told him, 
needlessly, as she should have known. 
“Any one can direct you to where I live. 
Do you want to come to see me some night 
this week?” 

“T wouldn’t mind,” he said. 

“T thought you wouldn’t.” She smiled 
at him now, and he lost his insouciance. 
His response gave her back her courage 
which had ebbed a little before his speech 
of acceptance. ‘‘I don’t know where you 
live,” she went on, ‘‘but I supposed it was 
a boarding-house and that you’d be bored 
enough to come.” 

“Tt’s not a boarding-house,” he said. ‘‘I 
live with Mrs. Cramer. Ben, her boy who 
died, was in my class at school. That’s 
how I happened to know them. I’m glad 
I do, too. She’s awfully nice to me.” 

‘“‘And Ada? I suppose she’s nice, too?” 

“Oh, Ada!” His tone shouted good- 
natured scorn of her implication. 

“T used to know Ada,” she said, snatching 
at the straw for continuing conversation. 

“T don’t know her very well,” he assured 
her. ‘‘She’s doing some special work at 
night at the post office.” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Ruth. Her voice chilled 
over their persistence in holding to talk of 
Ada Cramer. Then, seeing the swift look 
of doubt in Billy Stoneham’s eyes, she 
feared lest he mistake her emotion for 
snobbery. ‘I’m glad you're with the 
Cramers,” she said, with that directness 
she sensed he would like. “I hope they'll 





The Busy One 


By Dorothy Dow 


I have done the old things 
Over and over; 

Still the cookies must be made, 
Though I’ve lost my lover. 


Even if my eves are wet, 
Stairways need tending; 

And my basket’s heaped with clothes 
Waiting for my mending. 


Still the dishes fill the sink 
The rooms need sweeping; 
Ah... there’s little time, at best, 
In a day, for weeping. 


All the old things must be done 
Dusting and baking; 

I’ve not even time to feel 
That my heart is breaking. 








make you like the place so well that you’l! 
stay—long enough to come to see me.” 

“Oh, I'll come,” he promised, his eager- 
ness flooding her like sunshine. “To- 
night?” 

“‘No,” she said, thinking of the newlv- 
ordered wardrobe. 

‘Tomorrow night?” 

“Yes,” she said, deciding that, after all. 
her blue lace would be triumphantly effec- 
tive to a man who had not seen it before. 

“‘How did you know I wasn’t married?” 
Billy asked her as she was turning away. 

“T found that out yesterday,’ she 
laughed. 

“For a slow town you're a fast worker.” 

“Aren’t you?” 

“T’ll show you,” he threatened. 

The next night, however, in the vast. 
lamp-pricked dusk of the drawing-room 
of the Morgan castle he lost his intention 
of showing the girl his speed in the fine 
art of acquiring acquaintanceship. Ruth, 
posed under the golden radiance of an 
aureoling light, seemed remote from the 
world through which he gayly moved. She 
reminded him of girls in magazine illustra- 
tions, just as the illuminated islands in the 
room reminded him of advertisements for 
fine furniture. Her mother, drifting in to 
meet him and drifting out again after ten 
minutes of complaining monologue, sent 
down the mercury of their meeting still 
lower. He was beginning to wonder why 
he had come to the house and why Ruth 
Morgan had bidden him, when she sud- 
denly shifted her attitude. To his surprise 
he found himself talking of his childhood. 
of his boyhood, of his work, of his plans 
Under the mellowness of her listening he 
lost the verdancy of persiflage which he 
was wont to consider essential for the en- 
tertainment of girls. Before he realized 
where she had led him, he was telling her 
his standard of life. 

“‘Some fellows,” he said, “say they only 
want enough to live on contentedly. That 
means a good deal these days, as it is. 
But just enough would never satisfy me. 
I want money, not merely for living ex- 
penses, but for power. You can’t have 

much power without money,” he in- 
sisted, forgetting the philosophers of 
his college reading. “‘I don’t want the 
power just for the making of more 
money, either. I believe in this old 
river. We’ve let it slide, and slip, and 
sleep along for years now, but the 
day’s coming when the country’s going 
to wake up to what it means. Then 
it’ll all come back tenfold, a thousand- 
fold. And William Wallace Stoneham 
is going to be on the job when it 
happens.” 

‘““My father used to say we hadn’t 
yet seen the beginning of the river's 
greatness.” 

“That’s just it. He lived in other 
days, though, when the start wasn t 
so hard.” 

“He said,” she told him, “that the 
start was always hard—except to the 
right sort of man.” 

He took the challenge blithely. “! 
suppose you think that a bank cler! 
isn’t the sort,” he jeered. “Well, 1 
going to stay a bank clerk only jus! 
as long as I get two things out of i 
I’m going to learn the ropes of trad: 
and I’m going to meet the right pe 
ple. Then I shall swing out, and y« 


can watch my smoke.” 














Then Billy Stoneham held out his arms, and Ruth Morgan went into them with the ecstatic sigh of the 


tired child who comes home. 


“But if you marry?” She could no 
more hold back the query than he could 
conceal his self-confidence in his ambition. 

“When I get five thousand dollars,” he 
said, “I’m going to marry.” 

“Then you’ve picked the girl?” She 
strove to hide the swift constriction in her 
throat. In the glow of the lamp-light he 
seemed suddenly dear. She had the feeling 


““You’ll love me always?” he pleaded to her. 


that alien hands were reaching out to 
snatch him back from her after she had 
known him a long, long time. Her eyes 
grew more wistful than she knew, as they 
watched his face. 

“Ves,” he said, “I’ve picked the girl.” 

“Oh!” The silence seemed dense as 
river mist. ‘“You’ve known her a long 
time?” 


” 


“ Always,”’ she promised 


‘“‘A very long time,” he said. His gaze 
came steadily to meet her own. “But I 
only picked her tonight.” Out of his 
knowledge of his audacity he achieved a 
smile. 

“Oh,” said Ruth Morgan. “Oh!” She 
clenched her hands. “We'll talk about 
something else, Mr. Stoneham,” she man- 
aged to say with what she hoped was poise. 
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“That’s all right,” he told her. “TU 
be getting you used to the idea while I’m 
making the five thousand.” 

“But I—” she protested. 

‘You'll get used to it,” he said, made 
secure by her agitation. 

At the doorway, however, as he departed, 
he looked at her in swift dread. ‘I’m not so 
wild as I sound,” he said, almost pleadingly. 
“T don’t want to be fresh, truly. I don’t 
know very much about girls like you. I 
worked too hard at college to have time for 
any, and I didn’t know any one at all in 
Chicago. Ilike you. You don’t know how 
much I like you already. Won’t you let me 
keep on liking you better all the time?” 

Ruth Morgan held out her hand to him 
as they stood at the top of the stairs below 
which city and river and hills spread out 
in phantom-like panorama of misty moon- 
light. ‘‘We’ll be friends,” she said softly, 
‘‘while you’re making that five thousand 
for—for the other girl.” 

“‘T didn’t say she was another—” he was 
protesting when she softly closed the 
door. 

He did not know that she stood at the 
window, watching him, as he went down 
the street, nor could he dream how long 
she stayed there, gazing down upon the 
place which his hope had _transfigured 
from the town of her scorning to the field 
of his endeavors. 

For two days she did not hear from him, 
and she drove thrice to the bank, intending 
to devise some errand to explain her visit, 
but a new timorousness assailed her, and 
she waited in a maidenly modesty which 
she herself could not explain. Her dis- 
turbances of mood—‘or she waxed hot 
with desire to see Billy Stoneham again 
and waned cold with anger at his delay— 
gave a pulse of excitement to the boresome 
cetails of life. On the third day, just as 
she was deciding that she really should 
look up Ada Cramer, whom she had never 
liked, Stoneham telephoned. 

‘I’ve stayed away as long as I can,” he 
said. “‘Won’t you let me come tonight?” 

“Yes,” she told him, determining on 
the instant to send last-minute regrets to 
the Danleys’ dance. “But why did you 
stay away?” 

“Tf you think I’ve known you long 
enough,” he almost shouted, ‘‘T’ll tell you 
tonight.” 

‘Would it make us better acquainted?” 
she laughed, and hung up 
the receiver. 

Her mother’s com- 
plaints over her change in 
program for the evening, 
and Etta Danleys’s chilly 
acceptance of her an- 
nouncement that she was 
not going to the dance, 
failed to cloud the sun- 
shine which the message 
had brought her. She 
took out her car, always 
her safety-valve on high 
pressure of joy or discon 
tent, starting toward the 
toll bridge for a run to- 
ward the Wisconsin 
mounds. On her way 
down-town she overtook 
Mrs. Cramer. Ina desire 
to talk about Billy Stone 
ham, she drew up to the 
curb. 

“Cant I take 


you a ne 


Candidly 


the American man has a tough time. 
steer a successful course in either marriage 
or business requires all the skill of the old 
mariner 
Charybdis. 


month. 


Money Orders 


down?” she asked the older woman, and 
winced under her gratitude. 

“T ain’t goin’ far,” Mrs. Cramer ex- 
plained. “I’m goin’ to stop at the post 
office to give Adaa packageshe wants. She 
won’t be coming home to supper tonight. 
She’s doin’ some extra work. I'll have 
to get supper though, just the same, for my 


boarder. He’s a nice boy, ain’t he?” she 
demanded of Ruth. “He told me ke met 
you.” 


“Ves,” said Ruth, “he is a nice boy.” 
Because Mrs. Cramer was one of those 
women who show the world their soul-side 
of boundless faith in human nature, and 
because, too, she dwelt outside her own 
social pale, the girl felt that she need not 
put up the guard of pretense. ‘I don’t 
know but what he’s a very nice boy,” she 
smiled. 

“T told Ada that I knew you’d like him,” 
Mrs. Cramer went on ingenuously, “but 
she thought—” She paused confusedly. 

“That I wouldn’t? Why not?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t exactly that,” said Ada’s 
mother. ‘‘She’s different from me, you 
know. Ada sets a lot of store by money. 
I don’t. I say that God will provide. He 
always does.” 

She expounded her not-a-sparrow-falleth 
belief as they sped down into the business 
streets. Ruth, uplifted by the thought of 
Billy Stoneham, let slide statements so 
alien to her own creed of courageous piracy 
that at another time she would have 
scorned them, but the sight of Ada Cramer’s 
worried face, as she came out of the post 
office to meet her mother, brought to the 
other girl the conviction that there is a 
Martha for every Mary in the world,. 
Even the hostility of Ada’s glance when 
their eyes met did not alter her decision 
that, in spite of Billy’s fondness for 
Mrs. Cramer, Ada was the tragic figure of 
the two. 

“T wonder what she gets out of life,” 
the girl thought as she swung down toward 
the bridge, “‘or what she will get. It’s 
bad enough to be stranded here with 
money enough to pay the bills. But with- 
out it!” She whistled pensively. 

In the joy of the outdoors she drove away 
remembrance of the Cramers, of poverty, 
of problems, of all but the dream of young 
love in April. She traversed winding, up- 
hill roads, some of them soggy with mire, 
but all of them leading to vistas of luring 


Speak: 


who avoided both 


Scylla 
And to be expected to do it in 
both successfully—well, the divorce courts 
tell how many there are who fail. It’s really 
a big problem when you come to think about 
it—as you will when you read the serial by 
Peter Clark Macfarlane which begins next 
Put it down as something to look for 


loveliness. Sometimes she stopped to hc: 
a robin’s song. Sometimes she plung 
into a wood to pluck the sprays of wil! 
cherry blossoms which seemed to express 
the lightsomeness of her pleasure. 

“T wonder if I love kim,” she asked hi: 
self a huncred times, only to put the answer 
back of the haze of delight in which | 
emotions clothed the day. 

Here and there she passed a farmhous«. 
and pictured herself dwelling there wit! 
Billy. “I could be happy anywherc,” 
she decided, ‘‘if I really loved him.” 

As she drove the car back toward the 
sunset glory of the Iowa shore line she 
felt that she was driving the chariot of th« 
sun, so uplifted did her progress seem b) 
the knowledge that romance would be its 
ending. 

At the toll bridge, however, she duve 
down to earth with a sharp nose-spin. 
“VY u’re a fool, Ruth Morgan,” she told 
herself. ‘‘Any one would think you’! 
never known aman before. What do vou 
know about this one, anyhow?” 

Three hours later, standing on the sum- 
mit of the hill which the big stone house 
flanked, Ruth Morgan decided that she 
knew all that any woman need know about 
Billy Stoneham. He had come, _hali- 
jauntily, half-timidly, only to be swept out 
into the soft spring night by the girl’s rest- 
lessness. ‘It’s too gorgeous to stay in 
she told him. ‘‘We’ll go to the top of the 
hill and pretend we own the world.” 

“We may yet,” he told her. 

They climbed, hand in hand, like chil- 
dren, until they came to the point whcre 
they could look down on the twinkling 
lights of the town. As they stood, gazing 
out over the picture which the moonlight 
made softly exquisite in gray and mauve. 
Ruth trembled in sudden consciousness 0! 
his nearness. From both of them, as if 
it had been a cloak for garish daylight only. 
slipped their young cynicism, their bold 
assertiveness of manner. Billy Stonc- 
ham looked at her with loving, longing 
eyes, and, with the swift need of him flooc- 
ing over the dikes of her repressions, she 
answered his question. As wordlessly a: 
Louis the King and Friar Giles met on the 
hillside of Perugia and read each other's 
souls, the boy and girl gazed into one an- 
other’s eyes and knew that all the queries 0! 
life had been asked and answered. Then 
Billy Stoneham held out his arms, and Ruth 

Morgan went into them 
with the ecstatic sigh o! 
the tired child who comes 
home. 

For moments 
length they could not 
fathom they measured 
not time, but eternity. 
They drew away trom 
each other with the sac- 
ness of travelers who have 
compassed Carcassone 
and must return to the 
valley from which they 

visioned its periection. 

i| Man’s desire to hold the 
infinite drove the boy to 
speech. > “You'll love me 
—always?” he pleaded 
to her. 

“Always,” 
ised. 

The glory of their love 


} 
Whose 
ng 


To 


and 


she prum- 


lighted them down the 


== (Continued on page 2) 
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JN all the years of his work for \ 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Dr. ; 
Wiley has contended that the 
best time to begin to prolong 
an individual’s life is at its be- 
ginning. This article reiterates 
that contention, and is full of 
practical advice for those who 
have new life in their keeping; it 


tle 


Me 


is a valuable guide for every 
expectant mother. We further 
advise her—and her husband— 
to join the League for Longer 
Life at once. Write to Dr. 
j Wiley, Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a copy of 


J his questionnaire, enclosing a 


stamped, addressed envelop 


Getting Ready for Baby 


I 


ww 
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NE of the natural consequences of 
the Maternity and Infancy Hy- 
giene Act has been a greatly in- 
creased number of inquiries from 

all parts of the country relating to diet 
and hygienic conditions and exercise dur- 
ing pregnancy. Many of these letters 
come from far-away points, long distances 
from medical attention and in isolated 
localities. One of the encouraging condi- 
tions in regard to these matters is that 
Goop HousEKEEPING penetrates localities 
where doctors seldom go. During the past 
ten years similar letters have been coming 
from readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
On two occasions I have taken the oppor- 
tunity in these articles to dwell briefly 
upon some of these more important ques- 
tions, particularly the diet. The time has 
now come when a more careful and formal 
presentation of these fundamental facts 
seems necessary. 

_ Not only is there a present demand, but 
in the near future, under the Maternity and 
Infancy Act, the agents of the Children’s 
Bureau, and of the several states, will be 
called upon to give information of a proper 
kind to expectant mothers. As Goop 
HousEKE EPING has taken the lead in these 
matters, it is only proper that it should now 
attempt to formulate in a definite manner 
the fundamental principles of hygiene, diet, 
clothing, and exercise suitable for the best 
interests of the pregnant woman and of the 
unborn child. 

Had it not been for civilization, which 
has many sins to answer for, the female of 
the genus homo would proceed as wild and 
domesticated animals do normally to bring 
forth her young. Whatever other disad- 
vantages civilization may have brought, 


if? 
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there is no question of the fact that it has, 
with its illogical and unnatural fashions, 
habits of life, artificial diets, and improper 
clothing, greatly diminished the vitality of 
the generative processes. Coincident, how- 
ever, with the advance of civilization has 
been the development of a careful, scien- 
tific study of all the conditions of maternity. 
These are found in the standard medical 
works of all civilized nations. The infor- 
mation therein given, however, does not 
reach the public at large, but only serves 
as a guide for the physician who is in at- 
tendance. Now the conditions are chang- 
ing. While it is not advisable in any way 
to try to teach the principles of scientific 
medicine to the public at large, it is highly 
necessary that the scientific principles of 
hygiene, and especially of diet and exer- 
cise, should be generally known. 

It is indeed a rare thing that the young 
expectant mother knows anything at all 
about the condition on which she has 
entered. This, probably, is a fault of her 
mother and her grandmother rather than 
her own. If she should attempt, in a med- 
ical work, to understand something about 
what is going on in this new condition 
in which she finds herself, she probably 
would be so puzzled by the strange terms 
and methods of expression that her confu- 
sion would only become worse confounded. 
It is possible, nevertheless, in plain and 
simple language to set forth some of the 
fundamental conditions. 

In the first place, the expectant mother 
usually belongs to one of two classes: 
first, the normal class, the woman whose 


WILEY 


ambition and desire is to bear children; 
and, second, the abnormal class which re- 
gards pregnancy as a great misfortune. 
Right at the start, therefore, the mental 
condition of the woman is of the utmost 
importance. The willing mother is in a 
mental state capable of assimilating and 
utilizing all the information at hand for her 
benefit and the benefit of the unborn child. 
The other woman is much more likely to be 
interested in methods of avoiding the con- 
dition of pregnancy than in a course of life 
which will promote its natural progress 
to completion. But even in the case of the 
willing mother there are many psychic 
disturbances which attend conception, and 
these must be considered. While in a 
natural condition of life there would be no 
very great disturbance of the bodily func- 
tions, in the present artificial conditions 
there is usually a very considerable degree 
of disturbance of natural processes. Psy- 
choses of all kinds are likely to develop. 
Cravings for unusual and unnatural foods 
may arise and, in general, a condition of 
nervous strain which is likely to upset, to 
a certain extent, all the natural processes. 

In addition to these psychic conditions 
there arises also actual physical derange- 
ment. The growth of the uterus and the 
pressure it exerts upon the rectum may 
tend to produce constipation. At a later 
period, the reflexes from the uterus may 
cause nausea and general physical discom- 
fort. In the advanced stages of pregnancy 
there is likely to be temporary nephritis, 
that is, inflammation of the kidneys and 
the appearance of albumin in the urine. 
Swelling of the feet and legs may also take 
place in these later (Continued on page 136) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box ts on page 84) 
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Before the war, peasants like these made Russia one of the greatest wheat-exporting countries of the world. Today 
their land is gripped by the worst famine of modern times, with Bolshevism and drouth sharing the blame for it 


The Milkwoman of Moscow 


NNA ANDREEVNA knocked at 

my door several times before I 

asked her to come in. To say 

that she knocked is stretching 

the truth. She pushed open the door, 
wedged in her stocky shoulders with their 
load of clanging milk cans, and shouted, 

“ Maloka.” 

‘*Maloka, nyet,’’ I answered, and that 
finished the business for the day. 

A growing curiosity about the stolid 
peasant woman behind the broad, cheery 
face and powerful voice led me one morn- 
ing to change the answer. 

‘* Nada maloka,” I said. 

Anna came in and sat on the edge of 
my rose-colored sofa while I searched for 
something to hold the milk. 

Before the revolution, if Anna An- 
dreevna had come to my door in Moscow 
with milk, she would have stood in the 
hall humbly waiting for me to give her 
permission to enter, or to sit. Immedi- 
ately after the revolution she might have 
sat on my sofa with the proud self-assur- 
ance of the person newly come into rights 
or riches. Now she sat there quite un- 
consciously and, sitting, gave me bits of 
herself. 

I learned of the village from which she 
comes every morning by train, by river, 

6O 
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and aioot. I learned of Nusha, her little 
girl; of the three boys and the grandchil- 
dren, too. Of Bailishka, the white cow 
that gives good milk, and Droitchka who 
must go to the butcher because she is not 
worth her keep. From Anna I learned 
the life of that army of peasant milk- 
women who come trudging into Moscow 
through summer heat and winter snow, 
slowly, laboriously, inefficiently, but cheer- 
fully bringing the city’s babies their food. 

Finally the day arrived for which I had 
been adroitly maneuvering. I was in- 
vited to visit the village, spend a week-end 
in Anna’s new house, and see for myself 
her tiny cross-section of peasant Russia. 
Irina, who was in my room doing some 
translations, was included in the invita- 
tion. 

It was two o’clock on a Saturday after- 
noon when Anna Andreevna came for us. 
She set her milk cans down on the floor 
and herself on the sofa while I packed my 
bag. Then she swung her cans up over 
her shoulder, shouted ‘‘Podyomte, pod- 
yomte’’ (Come on), and started down the 
hall with a long, swift, flat-footed, mannish 
stride. Her full skirt sagged in a train 
and swept the floor after her. Her head 
was tied up in a coarse, gray wool shawl, 
and under her heavy, black leather coat, 


sheepskin lined, hung a coarse apron of 
homespun linen. 

She led the way to the tramway on the 
Teatralni Ploschat. There we sat our- 
selves down on her milk cans to wait. 
The train was to leave at 4:20. She had 
allowed herself two hours and twenty 
minutes to cover a distance for which 
a half-hour should suffice. Before we 
were safely established in the ‘eplushka, 
the tiny box car which was to carry us on 
the first lap of our journey, I saw the 
reason for her reckoning. We waited 
for the tramway half an hour or more. 
Then Anna took up her milk cans again, 
swung them to place over her shoulder. 
and calling once more, ‘“ Podyomtc. 
podyomte,” started to cover the miles 
to the Alexandrovsky depot on foot. She 
had allowed all the time possible for catch- 
ing the street car, and luck had been 
against her. 

It was raining when we reached tle 
depot. There were tickets to be bought, 
which might mean standing in line. Time 
had to be allowed for this. Anna pushed 
her way through the crowd to the platform 
near the gate where a line of women in 
woolen platoks and leather coats like her 
own sat squatting on their milk cans. 
She circled the group, asking each whether 
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To each she 
explained that she was entertaining an 


she had any extra tickets. 


American guest. One after the other 
their eves lifted, and they turned aston- 
ished, curious glances in my direction. 
When Anna found tickets, we settled down 
again on the milk cans. All the others 
had sunflower seeds. Irina bought some 
for us, and we joined the munching com- 
pany. 

The wind swept under the covering. 
The rain soaked our coats and gathered in 
puddles at our feet, but the milkwomen, 
afraid to lose their places near the tracks, 
continued to sit. At four the train came, 
and we crowded through the gate, a 
jumble of clinking cans, swishing skirts, 
and pushing shoulders. We scrambled up 
the steep steps of the éeplushka, pushed 
our way to a place near the wall, and again 
sat down on the milk cans. 

Aslightly younger-looking copy of Anna 
herself joined us, and our hostess intro- 
duced her daughter. She also was a milk- 
woman, and already her family was almost 
as big as her mother’s. I asked her if the 
revolution had made much change in her 
life. 

“Before, our men went to the factories, 
and we stayed home. Now 
the factories are closed, and 
the men stay home, and we 
go to town,” she said. 

“Why don’t you send the 
men with the milk?” I 
asked. 

“Milk is not men’s work,” 
she said. ‘They are not fit 
for it. They are no good at it.” 

I asked about life in the 
village. 

Anna answered: ‘Some 
have it good. For some it is 
bad. We have got a new 
house, and that is good, but 
for all the eating is poor.” 

As the crowd grew, the 
shouts to stand up and make 
more room became more and 
more frequent, and we gave 
way to the wish of the major- 
ity. 

Twenty minutes’ wait and 
forty minutes’ travel brought 
us to a station in the woods. 
\nna hustled us off to a wait- 
ing-room full of peasants who 
sat huddled against the wall 
in sheepskin shubas. Here 
we put in two hours watching 
for the shower of red sparks 
which would announce the 
coming of the engine. It was 
lark when we finally scram- 
bled aboard the moving car 
and pushed our way through 
the crowd. There were no 
lamps in the train. Now and 
then a cigarette lighter picked 
a face from the mass for a 
moment, then died out and 
‘et it fall again back into the 
blackness. Sometimes it was 
the bearded, grizzled face of an 
o'd peasant, but more often 
that of a young worker. The 
milkwomen did not smoke. 
Here and there one dozing 
head dropped forward on a 
chest. Now and then Annz 
gave a reassuring call to me 


es long. 
across the car. Out of the 
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darkness came the bantering chatter of 
a group of village boys and girls returning 
from work in soviet institutions. Their 
talk was of the weather, the increase in 
wages, the reduction of pyok or ration, 
food—scraps of one thing and another 
detached themselves from the jangle of 
tongues. They spoke of the long names 
for all the government institutions and 
the cleverness of the abbreviations. One 
of the boys teasingly declared that in his 
institution the girls did not count for much. 
The girls retaliated indignantly that they 
had very good places and were given the 
most responsible work. It was insignifi- 
cant chatter, most of it, like that of people 
the world over simply passing the time. 

It was nearly eight when the train 
stopped, and Anna again shouted her 
familiar ‘“‘ Podyomte.”’ 

The village was once part of the estate 
of Usupoff, whose son, young Prince Usu- 
poff, killed the monk Rasputin. The 
family was one of the most liberal of the 
old aristocracy, and when the revolution 
came, the estate was left intact. In dis- 
tance it is only fifteen miles from Moscow, 
but in actual traveling time it is four hours. 
For all the influence that Moscow has had 
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The work of a milkwoman is hard, and the hours are 
She makes about thirty thousand paper rubles 
in a day—less than thirty cents in American money 
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upon it, it might be fifteen hundred miles 
away. 

The sky had cleared in spots, and a 
grip of stars shone the more brightly 
against a black patch of cloud hanging* 
above the distant lights of Anna’s village. 
She plunged on ahead of me through the 
dark, her milk cans clattering and her 
strong, cheery voice calling to me not to 
stumble. Her daughter and Irina fol- 
lowed us. We came in a few minutes to 
a place where a small, twisting river lay 
shining between low, black banks. Anna 
took my hand to guide me down the steep 
decline to the low, flat-bottomed boat al- 
ready crowded with othervillagers shouting 
to us to hurry. Some one took the oars 
and rowed us across the river. 

We scrambled up the other bank and 
started across the marshy fields toward 
the cluster of lights a mile away. Three- 
quarters of the way across the distance 
Anna’s daughter and the other villagers 
said good night and turned off. Anna led 
us on to the house where the first lights 
gleamed. 

We went through the courtyard, past 
the good cow and the one that must be 
killed, and into the house. Finished only 
a month and a half, it was 
shiningly, strikingly new, and 
Anna was proud of it. It was 
made from heavy, split logs 
with grass and moss wedged - 
between them to keep out 
the winter wind: 

There was a tiny kitchen 
occupied almost entirely by 
a huge, brick stove. The 
living-room was furnished 
meagerly, a table and six 
straight chairs. From the 
holy corner high up against 
the ceiling, five gold-and-sil- 
ver-robed madonnas_ looked 
down upon the table. The 
ikons were wreathed in gar- 
lands of red and gold, roses 
and lilies of the valley. A 
strip of hand-made lace, white 
and delicate, ran along the 
base of them, with four hang- 
ing lamps suspended on 
chains in front. In one of 
the lamps a tiny light wick 
flickered. 

Anna motioned to us to take 
off our shoes, and brought us 
valenik, loose, high felt boots 
which had been warming with 
the cat on the top of the stove. 
Our feet were wet and cold, and 
the warmth of the house and 
the shoes was solid comfort. 

Anna took off her leather 
coat and shawl and tied a 
lighter platok over her head. 
With the change of clothes 
and the returning home a 
subtle change came over her. 
The world of business, of 
milk cans and rubles, was 
left outside. Here she was a 
woman, a home-maker, a 
hostess. a mother beaming 
in the midst of her family. 
She introduced me first to 
her sons, sixteen, eighteen, 
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and twenty-one, and then 
to Nusha, her daughter, 
who is fourteen. Each of 


them (Continued on page 201) 
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DEPARTMENT OF COOKERY 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


Mildred Maddocks, Director 





Our 


Follow in Lead 


tite equip herself for the service of feeding her family should be the purpose 
and aim of each housewife, and what better w ay than to follow the teachings 
of this Department! In a kitchen equipped for the purpose we are constantly 
working for you. Recipes and methods alike—in fact, all that appears on these 
pages—bespeak the result of careful experiments on the part of our cook- 
ery workers. Plan variety in your meals each day with our pages as your leader, 
for every recipe in itself produces a dish that has been thoroughly tested, tasted, 
and standardized by us, before it is offered to you. F urthermore, follow our 
time-saving and step-saving cookery methods to ease the routine of your daily 
work. Use us all you can, and if these pages do not contain just the individual 
help which you need, we shall be glad to assist you by mail. Direct your 
inquiry, with a stamp enclosed for our reply, to the Department of Cookery, 
InsTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 
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Fish 


Goop HovusEKEEPING 


Its 


Preserved 


Forms 


The Department commends it to your use 


VERY housekeeper in the land at 
frequent intervals deplores the 
|g fact that her menu from day to 
day and week to week presents 
a certain sameness, try as sne may to vary 
her choice of foods. Nevertheless, as 
a nation, and as individuals, we neglect 
a source of food which is plentiful and only 
moderately expensive, and which if more 
widely used would increase the variety 
of our table to a marked degree. Fish 
is thought of as.a food to be used but one 
dav a week, and in the inland communi- 
lies, even its use one day a week stops 
for the most part with the first frost which 
closes the near-by lake or river. A few 
types of fresh salt water fish are shipped 
rather infrequently, but as the demand is 
not a steady one, tne housekeeper of the 
inland community usually limits her choice 
of fish to one or two tinned varieties to 
which she has become accustomed, with 
little thought that there are many other 
delicious fishes—tinned, smoked, and dried 
—of which she may have a supply through 
the year. 
There are many varieties of salt and 
smoked fish obtainable. Some of the 
62 





By Ruth Atwater 


satisfactory are smoked salmon, 
sturgeon, whitefish, finnan haddie, salt 
mackerel, dried Italian sardines, smoked 
herring, and of course, our old stand-by, 
cod. When these are cooked so that their 
flavor is properly developed, even the 
most fastidious epicure must give approval. 

Smoked salmon and sturgeon are the 
most expensive, but a little of either will 
flavor a large amount of food material 
when combined in a fish loaf or casserole 
dish. Freshen either by cutting in thin 
slices and soaking in cold water for one 
hour, changing the water at frequent in- 
tervals. 

Smoked Fish Casserole makes a most 
savory dish. Freshen one cupful of 
smoked sturgeon or salmon and cut into 
shreds. Have ready two cupfuls of cooked 
or canned peas, one cupful of cooked 
celery, one cupful of cooked onions, two 
hard-cooked eggs, one and one-half cup- 
fuls of dried bread crumbs, and two cup- 
fuls of thin white sauce to which one- 
fourth teaspoonful each of salt, pepper, and 
paprika have been added for seasoning. 
In a buttered casserole place a thin layer 
of crumbs; on this place layers of salmon, 


most 


peas. celery, and onions until all have been 
used. Leave enough crumbs for the top. 
Pour white sauce over all, cover with the 
rest of the crumbs, dot over with butter. 
using two tablespoonfuls, and bake until 
brown in a hot oven. 
For a fish loaf add to three cupfuls o! 
stale bread crumbs one pint of scalded 
milk. Let stand fifteen minutes and add 
one cupful of smoked sturgeon or salmon. 
freshened and shredded, two eggs beaten. 
and one-fourth teaspoonful each of salt, 
pepper, and paprika. Bake at 400 F. 
for about one hour, or steam if preferred. 
Serve with tomato, pea, or parsley sauce. 
Smoked whitefish is especially delicious 
prepared in the Italian fashion. Steam 
three whitefish, weighing about one-half 
pound each, until tender—not more than 
five to ten minutes will be needed. Re- 
move the backbone from each and stull 
with this dressing: To one cupful of stale 
breadcrumbs, add one-third cupful of 
raisins, one-fourth cupful of salad oil, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful each of nutmeg 
and cinnamon. Mix together well. Skewer 
the fish together or tie with strips of oiled 
cheese-cloth. place in a baking-pan, baste 
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with oil using two tablespoonfuls, and bake 


in a hot oven until crisp and brown. 

To ireshen finnan haddie, cover it with 
-old water in a baking pan, put into 
1 hot oven, and let it reach the boiling- 
point. Drain off the water and dot gen- 
erously with butter, return to the oven, 
ind brown well—twelve to fifteen minutes. 
Finnan Haddie au Gratin, Finnan Haddie 
in Cream or with Creole Sauce en Casserole 
are all delicious and are easily prepared. 

Salt mackerel baked in cream will give 
zest to any meal. Salt mackerel should 
be well freshened before cooking. If 
freshened overnight, put the fish in a large 
pan of water and let sufficient water. drip 
into the pan to keep it changing constantly; 
always soak it flesh side down. If fresh- 
ened during the day, change the water 
frequently. Salt mackerel may be sub- 
stituted for finnan haddie in any of the 
combinations mentioned, and both types 
f fish lend themselves most satisfactorily 
to soufflés and to fish soups of the cream 
and chowder variety. 

Of canned fish we commonly use three 
varieties, salmon, tuna, and sardines— 
and occasionally crab meat, lobster, ovs- 
ters, and clams. Kippered herrings are 
very good freshened slightly, then pan 
broiled in a little oil with lemon juice added. 
Soaking them in lemon juice before cook- 
ing improves the flavor. 

Kippered Herring Salad is excellent and 
is best prepared from the smoked kippered 
herring purchasable by the pound, though 
the canned variety may be used. Boil 
the fish in water enough to cover it for 
five minutes. Remove it from the water, 
bone and shred it. To one-half cupful of 
the shredded fish, add two cupfuls of finely 
diced celery, one green pepper chopped, 
one hard-cooked egg chopped, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
each of onion salt, pepper, and paprika. 
Add enough good mayonnaise to moisten 
well, and arrange on beds of lettuce. 
Serve with additional mayonnaise. 

When stuffing eggs for a picnic or for 
an egg salad to be used at luncheon or 






supper, make a paste of tae freshened 
kippered herring, adding to one-half cup- 
ful of the fish three chopped sweet pickles, 
three stuffed olives chopped, the yolks of 
four hard-cooked eggs, one tablespoonful 
of olive oil, and two tablespoonfuls of 
Jemon juice, with pepper, paprika, and 
a dash of cayenne. Mix thoroughly and 
stuff the egg-whites with this mixture. 
serving on lettuce with mayonnaise. 

A unique use of anchovies is found when 
they are combined with soup. Toa cupful 
of beef bouillon add one chopped anchovy 
for flavoring, and serve with crisp crodtons. 
Cream of Celery Soup with Anchovies 
is very savory. Make your soup in the 
usual manner, pour into hot cream soup 
cups, putting two anchovies in each dish 
before pouring in the soup. Sprinkle 
with paprika. 

Canned shell fish are easily obtainable 
in all parts of the country. Here are some 
excellent recipes for their use: 

Bluepoint Pastry—Family Style. Melt 
one tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan 
and add one tablespoonful of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of paprika, one finely chopped onion, one 
tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley, 
and three dashes of tabasco sauce. Blend 
together well and add gradually one cupful 
of strained tomatoes. Cook five minutes, 
stirring constantly. Drain one can of 
oysters, look over carefully, removing 
the shells, and pour cold water through 
them. There will be about one and two- 
thirds cupfuls of oysters. Place the 
oysters in a buttered casserole and pour 
the tomato sauce over them. Mix four 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese with eight 
freshly-boiled potatoes, mashed and sea- 
soned well with butter, salt, and pepper. 
Beat with a spoon until light and fluffy. 
Pile lightly on the oysters, sprinkle with 
paprika, and bake thirty minuées, or until 
brown, at 425° F. Clams of the soft-shell 
variety may be substituted for the oysters. 

Casserole of Celery en Surprise. Boil 
until tender, in just water enough io keep 
it covered, four cupfuls of celery cut into 





Kippered Herring Salad 
adds just the needed 
Ppiquancy to a spring meal 


half-inch pieces. Melt in a saucepan four 
tablespoonfuls of butter and add four 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful each of white pepper and paprika. 
Add gradually one cupful of milk, one- 
half cupful of water in which the celery 
was cooked, and one-half cupful of liquor 
drained from the oysters and _ strained. 
Cook until thickened and combine with 
the cooked celery. Ina buttered casserole, 
place a layer of the creamed celery, then 


a layer of oysters drained from the liquor 


and rinsed in cold water; and repeat until 
the dish is fiied, having the celery the top 
layer. Use one No. 2.can of oysters. 
Cover with buttered crumbs and bake fif- 
teen minutes at 500° F. 

Omelet Soufflé—Casco Bay Style. Sep- 
arate six eggs; beat the whites until stiff 
and the yolks until lemon-colored. Add 
to the volks six tablespoonfuls of water 
and one cupful of canned clams chopped, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Fold in the stiffly- 
beaten whites. Cook as directed for puffy 
omelets on page 67. Serve on a_ hot 
platter garnished as preferred. 

By substituting one cupful of cleaned 
and chopped canned shrimps mixed with 
one-half cupful of white sauce in the above 
recipe, and reducing the water to three 
tablespoonfuls, you will have Omelet 
Soufflé—Carolina Style. Serve with crisp 
bacon or Creole Sauce. 

Canned shad roe proves as delicious as 
the fresh. An excellent luncheon or sup- 
per dish combines canned shad roe and 
mushrooms in a delectable manner. Cook 
one cupful of fresh mushrooms, sliced, in 
four tablespoonfuls of butter for five min- 
utes. Add three tablespoonfuls of flour 
and stir in gradually two cupfuls of 
strained canned tomato. Season with one 
teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful each of pepper and _ paprika. 
Cook until smooth and add the contents 
of a can of shad roe cut in pieces not too 
small. Cook for three minutes longer 
and serve on slices of buttered toast. 
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The market now offers much variety in the selection of tinned fish for every use 
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Savory dressings add a touch of zest to an otherwise plain dinner salad 


Piguant Salad Dressings 


They 


HE best salad to serve at dinnex 
is one which consists of plain 
salad greens alone or in combina 
tion. For variety a 
fresh tomato, cucumber, ceiery, or green 
pepper may be.added. but keep the in- 
gredients very simple. It is in the dressings 
for these plain salads that it is possible 
to introduce just the individuality which 
adds the needed touch to the everyday 
meal. For making successful dressings, 
be sure that the ingredients are very 
cold. Any dressing which is of the French 
variety is best mixed by pouring the 
ingredients slowly over a small piece of 
ice ina bowl. Beat~ with. a. fork until 
thick, and then remove the ice and serve 
at once. 
lo make Savory Salad Dressing, com 
bine four tablespoonfuls of olive or salad 
oil, one tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls of tomato 
catchup, one-half tablespoonful of Wor 
cestershire sauce. one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful cf 
black pepper, and a few grains = 
of cavenne pepper. Beat well | 
together until thoroughly blend- | 
ed. and serve at once on salad {| 
greens. | 
Bloater-Paste Salad Dressing. 
Work together one teaspoonful 
of English bloater-paste, one 
fourth teaspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of mustard, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
paprika. Add a few drops of 
Worcestershire sauce, three ta- 
blespoonfuls of olive or salad oil. 
and one tablespoonful of vinegar. 
Mix thoroughly and then add one 
tablespoonful of capers, one-half 
teaspoonful of chopped chives. 
and one-half teaspoonful of 
minced parsley. Pour over salad. 
For Chives Salad Dressing, 
nix together thoroughly three 
tablespoonfuls of olive or salad 
oil, one tablespoonful of vinegar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one- | 
fourth teaspoonful of paprika, | 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
white pepper; then add one tea- | 
spoonful of minced chives i| 
hard-cooked ezg 
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fine. Serve on tomato or any plain green 
salad. Enough for four servings. 


Spanish Salad Dressing makes a pleasing 
change for dinner service. Mix together 
in a bowl one teaspoonful of sugar, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
mustard, one-eighth teaspoonful of pap- 
rika, one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
one tablespoonful of cold water, one tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, one 
tablespoonful of tomato catchup, and 
five tablespoonfuls of olive or salad oil. 
Beat thoroughly; serve on any _ plain 
salad. 

Creole Salad Dressing is especially good 
on asparagus, tomato, cucumber, or plain 
lettuce or romaine salad. Mix thoroughly 
one-half cupful of olive or salad oil, five 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
pimientoes, three tablespoontuls of finely 
chopped green peppers, one tablespoonful 
of minced onion, and one-half tablespoon- 


spring 


A Literary Salad 


WO large potatoes passed through kitchen 


sieve, 
Unwonted softness to the salad give; 
Of ardent mustard add a single spoon, 


Distrust the condiment which bites so soon; 


But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
lo add a double quantity of salt; 


rhree times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 


\nd once with vinegar, procured from town, 
lrue flavor needs it, and your poet begs 


The pounded yellow of three hard-boiled eggs; 


Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl. 
And scarce suspected animate the whole; 
And, lastly, on the flavored compound toss 
A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 


Then, though green turtle fail, though venison's 


tough, 
And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 
Serenely full, the epicure may say— 


“Fate can not harm me—I have dined today.” 


—Ingoldsby Legends 
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ful of minced parsley. Let chill and beat 
or shake well before using. 

To make Curry Salad Dressing, mix 
thoroughly one-half teaspoonful of curry 
powder, one-half teaspoonful of onion 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, an« 
six tablespoonfuls of olive or salad oil. 
Add slowly one tablespoonful of tarragon 
vinegar. This is good with plain sala:’s 
and also as a dressing for cold fish. 

Pot-Pourri Salad Dressing. Beat to- 
gether one-half teaspoonful of 
one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and four table 
spoontuls of salad oil. Add one green pep- 
per seeded and chopped fine, one orange 
peeled and chopped fine, using all the juice. 
and one-half cupful of stuffed olives 
chopped. Mix all the ingredients and pour 
over quartered hearts of lettuce. 

Russian Salad Dressing. Mix one-half 
teaspoonful of mustard, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful each 
of white pepper and paprika. Add these 
dry ingredients to one tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar, one teaspoonful of 
lemon-juice, one teaspoonful of 
grated onion, one teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, one table- 
spoonful of chili sauce, one tea- 
spoonful of minced green pepper. 
and two teaspoonfuls of minced 
parsley mixed together. Beat all 
into one-half cupful of olive or 
salad oil and serve at once. 

The Literary Salad published 
here we found of sufiicient in 
terest to reprint. This is how 
we interpreted and standardized 
the recipe for your use. Boil two 
large potatoes until tender, and 
put them through a potato-ricer. 
Add one teaspoonful of mustard 
and two scant teaspoonfuls of salt. 
Stir in three tablespoonfuls ot 
olive or other salad oil and one 
tablespoonful of vinegar, tarra- 
gon preferred. To this add the 
volks of three hard-cooked eggs 
put through a sieve and one sm:'! 
onion grated. Mix all togethe: 
well and add last one teaspooniul 
of anchovy sauce. Chill, form 
into balls, and serve on lettuce 
accompanied by a French dri 
ing not very highly seasoned. 
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This festive cake 
makes a delightful 
birthday centerpiece 


S we take a_ backward glance 
through the years, it is the sim- 
ple home occasions which stand 
out most happily. Among these, 

birthdays and anniversaries are recalled 
with particuler joy, for in their celebration 
there was a cake for the occasion, which 
played the honored part. 

There are certain time-honored recipes 
and certain decorations which are conse- 
crated to birthday festivities. For the 
children’s birthday cakes, sponge, angel, 
and plain cake are particularly suitable, 
and when frosted with a plain water icing, 
may then be ornamented in a variety of 
ways. To make this water icing, add 
water, milk, or cream to confectioners’ 
sugar, sufficient to make an icing that 
will spread smoothly and evenly on the 
cake. A few drops of lemon juice or 
flavoring may be added. 

After this frosting has been applied, 
the cake may be decorated as follows: 
Arrange a row of sedate raisin turtles 
around the edge of the cake on the icing 
with the birthday candles on the top of 
the cake. To make these raisin turtles, 
select large Sultana raisins, leaving on a 
bit of the stem fora tail. The blossom end 
of a clove forms the head, and the points 
of the cloves form the legs. 

_As another suggestion for the kiddies’ 
birthday cake, frost a round cake with plain, 
white Water icing, then place a small look- 
ing-glass in the 
center of the top 
of the cake and 
arrange a border 
of tiny maiden- 
hair or other deli- 
cate fern around 
the mirror with 
tiny rabbits or 
ducks placed in 
the greenery, as 


the illustration 
shows. 

Birthday can- 
dles are always 
a feature, and a 
novel way to ar- 
range the birth- 
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A birthday cake for the kiddies 


day cake as a centerpiece is with the 
large cake as a center and tiny cakes 
as a wreath around it. Ornamental frost- 
ing made by the standard recipe and 
candles of the same color enhance the 
beauty of the frosted cakes, and rosebuds 
of the same color arranged between the 
tiny cakes add the finishing touch. 

For the older children and grown-ups, 
candied cherries, rose petals, leaves cut 
from angelica or citron, or small oranges 
cut from the thin, yellow skin of the orange 
peel may be arranged on the frosted cake 
in the form of an ornamental wreath of 
leaves and flowers. A holly decoration 
can be carried out by cutting leaves from 
citron, using a holly leaf as a pattern and 
using tiny, red candies for the berries. 
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Wedding cakes can be made and decorated most attractively at home 


All recipes on this page 
tested by the Depart 
ment of Cookery 


for Spectal Occasions 


By 


As for wedding cakes, one may make and 
decorate them in the most approved fash- 
ion at home. Bake the wedding cake in 
loaves and then cut into slices to fit the 
wedding cake boxes. Decorate each in- 
dividual cake with ornamental frosting, 
tracing the initials of the bride and groom. 
Unless a wedding cake is to be consumed 
immediately, the frosting sometimes be- 
comes yellow and unattractive. Almond 
Icing is a valuable recipe for frosting 
fruit cake. It is rich and takes time, but 
it pays! Blanch one pound of almonds 
and grind or pound to as fine a paste 
as possible. Meanwhile, beat four egg- 
whites until stiff and add one pound 
of confectioners’ sugar or sufficient to 
make a frosting that will spread nicely. 
Then add the almond paste, two drops 
of almond extract, and two drops of 
rose-water. Spread on the cake, and when 
dry, cover with the plain water icing. 

Since birthdays and anniversaries are 
special occasions, when one likes to use the 
best of materials, the recipes which follow 
call for butter in every case. However, 
if one does not care to use butter, a vege- 
table shortening may be used instead, 
remembering that the amount of salt 
given in the recipes should be doubled. 
Worcester Pound Cake is a favorite for 
birthday cake. Cream together one cup- 
ful of butter and two cupfuls of granulated 
sugar until very light, then add the 
volks of four eggs 
beaten until thick 
and_ lemon-color- 
ed; beat again. 
Measure and sift 
together three 
cupfuls of pastry 
flour, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of 
salt, one tea- 
spoonful of cream 
of tartar, and 
one-half tea 
spoonful of soda. 
Add to the cake 
mixture alter 
nately (Contin- 


ued on page 139) 
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Stuffed Steak, with its breadcrumb dressing, is a savory and appetizing combination 


Beef 


in 


Savory 


Each 


N any of the following recipes where 
“ground round steak” is designated 
either top or bottom round may be 
used. Just as satisfactory for this 
purpose, however, are the flank and chuck 
portions, or good fresh beef trimmings may 
be used provided they are not too fat. If 
the cut selected for the ground meat con- 
tains more fat than bottom round, elimi- 
nate part of the fat called for in the recipe. 


Tamale Loaf 
2482 Total Calories 638 Protein Calories 


14% pounds beef chuck or 1 teaspoonful chili pow- 
bottom round der 
3 cupfuls stock \ teaspoonful paprika 
2 cupfuls strained, canned 3 teaspoonfuls salt 
tomatoes Icupful wunstoned ripe 
1 large onion olives 
1% cupfuls corn-meal 


Cover the meat with hot water and sim- 
mer until tender, replenishing the water if 
necessary. Put the meat through a 
grinder, add the stock of which there should 
be three cupfuls, the tomatoes, the onion 
chopped fine, the chili powder, paprika, and 
salt. Bring to a boil and add the corn-meal 
gradually, stirring constantly. Cook for 
one hour. Then add the ripe olives, stoned 
and cut in small pieces, and pour into 
greased pans. Mold, reheat in a steamer, 
and serve hot with a highly-seasoned to- 
mato sauce. 

Mrs. A. E. Caswell, 1960 Uniersity St., Eugene, Ore. 


Hamburg Roll 

2610 Total Calories 850 Protein: Calories 
2 pounds ground round 2 medium onions 

steak 1 cupful canned tomatoes 
15 cupful soft bread 114 cupfuls bread flour 

crumbs «4 teaspoonfuls baking- 
I egg powder 
134 teaspoonfuls salt tablespoonfuls shorten- 
1§ teaspoonful pepper ing 
I teaspoonful sage About 4 cupful milk 

To the ground steak add the bread- 
crumbs, the egg slightly beaten, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, the pepper, 
and sage. Mix well, form into a long, nar- 
row roll, and place in a roasting pan. Slice 
the onions and place around the roll. 
Pour the tomatoes over the top. Bake at 
45c° I’. for twenty minutes. Meanwhile 
sift together the flour, baking-powder, and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt; work in the 
shortening thoroughly and add the milk 
gradually, mixing to a soft dough. Roll 
out into oblong shape and completely 
wrap around the meat loaf. Return to the 
oven and bake at 450° F. for twelve min- 
utes or until the dough is thoroughly baked 
and golden brown. Serve in slices with a 
gravy made from the juices in the pan. 
Mrs. J. 1. Easton, 190 Highwood Ave., Leonia, N. J. 
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Stuffed Steak 
2400 Total Calories 652 Protein Calories 


1% pounds round steak I teaspoonful sage 

3 medium onions 1 teaspoonful salt 

14 cupful minced suet 44 teaspoonful pepper 
2cupfuls stale bread- '4 teaspoonful thyme 

crumbs Hot water 
I egg 2 tablespoonfuls drip- 
¥ teaspoonful marjoram pings 
Flour 


Select two slices of top round steak, cut 
a scant half-inch thick. Peel the onions 
and pour boiling water over them; let stand 
fifteen minutes, then chop finely. Add to 
the onions the suet, breadcrumbs, season- 
ings and egg. Mix together well and add 
sufficient hot water to make moist enough 
to spread. Lay the steaks flat, spread the 
bread mixture evenly over both, roll up and 
skewer, or tie securely. Roll in seasoned 
flour and sear quickly in a hot frying-pan 
in which drippings have been melted. 
Place in a casserole, add one-half cupful of 
hot water, cover, and cook one hour at 
400° F, Remove to a hot platter, remove 
the skewers or string, and thicken the gravy 
in the pan. 
Mrs. F. C. Beckett, N. Lonsdale, N. Vancouver, B. C. 


Spanish Short Ribs 
2648 Total Calories 048 Protein Calories 
2 pounds short ribs of 6 small dried chili pep- 
beef pers : 
I quartcannedtomatoes 14 cupful olives, stoned 
2 medium-sized onions 14 teaspoonfuls salt 
1 tablespoonful butter or 1 teaspoonful paprika 
margarin \% teaspoonful nutmeg 
1 cupful hot water \% teaspoonful cinnamon 
Slice the onions and sauté to a golden 
brown in the butter. Add the short ribs 
of beef cut in two-inch pieces and the 
water, and simmer slowly for one-half hour. 
Then add the remaining ingredients and 
cook altogether one and one-half hours. 
Serve on a platter around a mound of 
boiied rice. 
Lelia E. Maddox, 326 E Ave., 60, Los A ngeles, Calif. 


East Indian Curry 
2554 Total Calories 800 Protein Calories 
2 pounds round steak 14 cupful canned toma- 
3 medium-sized onions toes 
2 tablespoonfuls fat 2 apples 
3 tablespoonfuls curry 2 cupfuls canned succo- 


powder tash 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 


Slice the onions and sauté in the fat 
until yellow; stir in curry powder and 
cook a few minutes. Then add the round 
steak cut in one-inch pieces, the tomatoes, 
diced apples, succotash and salt. Cover 
with boiling water and simmer gently for 
three hours, replenishing the water if nec- 
essary. Serve with boiled rice and a relish. 

Mrs. H. J. Evans, Box -542, Monrovia, Calif. 


Cuts 


Use 


Kitchen 


Baconized Meat Balls 


1748 Total Calories 463 Protein Calories 
4 thin slices bacon g teaspoonful pepper 
I cupful cracker crumbs 14 teaspoonful onion salt 
4 cupful hot water ¢ teaspoonful celery salt 
I pound ground round 44 teaspoonful thyme 
steak 4% teaspoonful sage 
I egg : 4 teaspoonful allspice 
1 teaspoonful salt tablesp»onfuls flour 
Cut the bacon into small cubes and sauté 
until crisp. Add the cracker crumbs, 
stirring thoroughly until well mixea. Then 
add the hot water and stir again. Turn 
into a mixing bowl and add the ground 
steak, the egg slightly beaten, the salt, 
pepper, onion salt, celery salt, thyme, sage, 
and allspice. Mix well, form into balls, 
and roll in flour. Sauté well on all sides 
and serve with a gravy made from the 
juices in the pan. This same mixture may 
be formed into a loaf and baked. 
Zahrah E. Preble, 1534 Arch St., Berkeley, Calif 


Filipino Roast 

2334 Total Calories 805 Protein Calories 
1% pounds ground round 1 green pepper 

steak 1% teaspoonfuls salt 
44 pound ground fresh, 14 teaspoonful pepper 

lean pork I egg 
1 small onion 3 thin slices bacon 
1 cupful soft bread- 2cupfuls canned toma- 

crumbs toes 

Combine the ground steak, ground pork, 
onion and green pepper chopped fine, 
breadcrumbs, salt, pepper, and egg slightly 
beaten, and mix thoroughly. Form into a 
roll and place in a roasting pan. Lay the 
bacon over the top and pour the tomatoes 
over and around the roll. Bake at 400° F. 
for one and one-half hours, basting fre- 
quently with the tomatoes. Fifteen min- 
utes before removing from the oven raise 
the slices of bacon so that they may become 
crisp and golden brown. Remove the roll 
to a hot platter and serve with a gravy 
made from the juices in the pan. 

Mrs. M. F. Baxter, R. F. D., Concord Jct., Mass. 


Weston Hamburgs 

7370 Total Calories 635 Protein Calories 
114 pounds ground round 1 egg 3 

steak 2 small onions 
14 cupful diced celery 1!5 teaspoonfuls salt 
1 dozen oysters 44 teaspoonful pepper 

14 teaspoonful paprika 

Thoroughly mix the ground steak, celery, 
oysters cut in small pieces, egg slightly 
beaten, onions chopped fine, salt, pepper. 
and paprika. Form into flat balls and 
sauté in hot fat until well cooked on all 
sides. Serve with gravy made from juices 
in the pan. 
Mrs. Edwin H. Corbin, 209 West 6th Ave., Fort Mor- 

gan, Colo. 
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HERE is not a one among us but 

succumbs to the lure of a puffy 

omelet—one of those lignt, airy, 

delicate creations which is the 
height of every new cook’s ambition. 
And as in every phase of cookery, certain 
fundamentals alone can furnish the clue 
to the omelet which claims no rival. 

A puffy omelet can be successfully 
made if fresh eggs are always used and 
the customary amount of care is taken 
in its preparation. In selecting a pan 
for the omelet, use either a regulation 
omelet pan or an iron or aluminum frying 
pan—the results are equally satisfactory 
in both. If you are using a frying pan, 
choose one that is adapted to the size of 
the omelet you wish to make; if you are 
using the regulation omelet pan, a three- 
or four-egg omelet fills it nicely. Since 
the yolks and wnites are beaten sepa- 
rately in a puffy omelet, it is a good plan, 
if possible, to have two egg-beaters— 
one large one for the whites and a smaller 
one for the yolks. However, if only one 
egg-beater is available, the discreet 
housewife will beat the egg-whites first 
and the egg-volks second, using the same 
beater, without washing, for both opera- 
tions. 

For a puffy omelet to serve six persons, 
separate the yolks and whites of six eggs. 
Beat the yolks until thick and lemon- 
colored, then add six tablespoonfuls of 
cold water or milk—that is, one table- 
spoonful of liquid for each egg used. 
Also add three-fourths teaspoonful of 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and a few grains of paprika and beat 
all together again. Beat the egg-whites 
In a separate bowl until they are stiff 
and very dry; to determine this, one 
should be able to invert the bowl in 
which the whites have been beaten with- 
out any fear of their slipping out. At 
just this point, we find it best to place 
over a low heat the frying or omelet 
Pan to be used, with one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of butter in it. Do not 


With all materials ready for the omelet, 
beat the yolks, add seasonings and liquid, 
beat again, and fold in the stiffly-beaten 
¢gg-whites as shown at the top of the page 
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Puffy Omelets 


have the heat too great, or the butter 
will darken and give a disagreeable taste 
tothe omelet. Turn the beaten egg-whites 


on the egg-yolk mixture, and with a spoon 
fold them in carefully, but not too thor- 
oughly. 


Grease the sides and bottom of 
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the omelet pan with the butter that has 
been melted in it. Into the hot, buttered 
omelet pan, pour the omelet mixture, 
spreading it evenly on the surface. If the 
regulation omelet pan is used, butter 
both sides and pour half of the mixture in 
either side.. Cook the omelet over a slow 
fire until it “‘breathes,” becomes full 
of breaking air bubbles at the surface. 
and is golden brown on the under side. 
Then place the omelet in a slow oven 
at about 350° F. for about five minutes, 
or until the omelet is dry on top. To 
determine this, lay the finger on the sur- 
face of the omelet, and if the egg mix- 
ture does not cling to the finger, the 
omelet is ready to come out. Be more 
than careful that your oven heat is low 
and that the omelet is left in no longer 
than is necessary, for intense heat tends 
to toughen the albumen, and the omelet 
will shrink instead of expanding. 
Remove the omelet from the oven at 
once when it is done. Runa spatula gently 
around the edge and underneath the 
omelet to loosen it. Then, if a frying 
pan is being used, make a slight incision 
with a knife through the middle of the 
omelet at right angles to the handle of 
the pan and fold the omelet over upon 
itself away from the handle. With the 
frying pan in the left hand and a hot 
platter in the right, gently turn the 
omelet out on the platter. If the regula- 
tion omelet pan is used, run the spatula 
gently around both sides, double over 
the omelet, and turn out on the platter 
as illustrated. Garnish and serve al once. 
A puffy omelet is the foundation for 
many combinations. Just as the omelet 
is removed trom the oven, spread on one- 
half of the surface one-nalf cupful of 
any kind of minced or diced meat, moist- 
ened in one-half cupful of hot, medium- 
thick white sauce or gravy. Then fold 
over the omelet as directed above. 
Just before the omelet is placed in the 
oven, cheese, grated or thinly sliced, may 
be sprinkled over half of the omelet. 






Pour the mixture into the hot omelet pan 
and cook slowly on the bottom. Place ina 
warm oven for five minutes to dry the top. 
Then fold and turn out on a hot platter 
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Conclusion 


ARBARA was late for breakfast. 

Miss Walbrook, the aunt, was 

scanning the morning paper, when 

Barbara rushed in with apologies 

for being late. ‘I didn’t sleep a wink. It 

doesn’t seem to me as if I should ever sleep 
again. Where’s my cup?” 

‘““Wildgoose will bring it. As the coffee 
had grown cold, he took that and the cup 
to keep warm. What’s the matter?” 

Wildgoose stepped in with the missing 
essentials. 

Barbara began to minister to herself. 
“Oh, everything’s the matter. I told you 
yesterday that that girl had run away. 
Well, I begin to wish she’d run back again.” 

Miss Walbrook, the elder, had this in 
common with Miss Henrietta Towell, that 
she believed it best for every one to work 
out his own salvation. She continued 
therefore to scan the paper till her niece 
should say something more. 

She said it, not because she wanted to 
give information, but because she was 
temperamentally outspoken. “I begin to 
wish there were no men in the world. 
Still, I don’t believe every man is as 
trying as Rash Allerton.” 

“Not in his particular way, perhaps. 
But if it’s not in one way, then it’s in 
another.” 

‘Even he wouldn’t be so bad if he could 
only control himself. At the minute when 
he’s tearing down the house he wants you 
to tell him he’s calm.”’ 

“Tf he didn’t want you to tell him that, 
it would be something equally prepos- 
terous. There’s little to choose between 
men.” 

Barbara grew thoughtful. ‘They say 
Rash’s father and mother didn’t want him 
in the world, and I sometimes wish they’d 
had their way. If he were not here—or if 
he were dead—I believe I could be hap- 
pier. I shouldn’t be forever worrying if 
it’s love I feel for him—or only an agon- 
izing sense of responsibility.” 

6S 








Letty glided to the bed, where Allerton lay as if he had been carved 
There was a kind of sickness in them, as if the finding of her by his 


The door being open, Walter Wildgoose 
waddled to the threshold, where he stood 
with his right hand clasped in his left. 
“Mr. Steptoe at Mr. Allerton’s to speak to 
Miss Barbara on the telyphone, please.” 

Barbara gasped. “Oh, Lord! I wonder 
what it is now!” 

Left to herself Miss Walbrook resumed 
her scanning of the paper, but she resumed 
it with the faintest quiver of a smile on her 
thin, cleanly-cut lips. It was the kind of 
smile which indicates patient hope, or the 
anticipation of something satisfactory. 

“sont 

The exclamation was so loud as to be 
heard all the way from the telephone, 
which was in another part of the house. 
Miss Walbrook let the paper fall to her lap, 
sat bolt upright, and listened. 

“Oh! Oh!” 

It was like a second, and repeated, ex- 
plosion. Miss Walbrook rose to her feet; 
the paper rustled to the floor. 

“Ohl Ob?’ 

The sound was that which human beings 
make when the thing told them is more 
than they can bear. Barbara cried out as 
if some one were beating her with clubs, and 
she were coming to her knees. 


She was not coming to her knees. When 
her aunt reached her, she was still standing 
by the little table in the hall which held 
the telephone, on which she had hung up 
the receiver. She supported herself with 
one hand on the table, as a woman does 
when all she can do is not to fall senseless. 

“Tt’s—it’s Rash,” she panted, as she 
saw her aunt appear. “Somebody has— 
has killed him.” 

Miss Walbrook stood with hands clasped, 
like one transfixed. ‘“He’s dead—after 
all?” 

Barbara nodded tearlessly. 
stammer out the words, but 
‘“VYes—all but!” 


She could 
no more. 


N the flat at Red Point there was 

another and dissimilar breakfast scene. 
For the first time in her life Letty was 
having coffee and toast in bed. 

The room was tiny, but it was spotless. 
Everything was white, except where here 
and there it was tied up with baby-blue 
ribbon. Anything that could be tied with 
a baby-blue ribbon was so tied. Letty 
thought she had never seen anything so 
dainty, though her experienced eye cou 
detect the fact that nothing had really 














instone. Then as she stcod in her attitude of doubt, the eyes opened and looked at her. 
bedside was a disappointment. ‘‘I know what it is,” she said to herself. ‘‘ He wants—her 


cost money. As an opening to the career 
on which she had embarked, the setting 
was unexpected, while the method of her 
treatment was bewildering. After twenty- 
four hours in Miss Towell’s spare room 
there was still no hint of anything but 
coddling. 

“You see, my dear,” Miss Towell had 
said, “if I don’t nurse you back to real 
ealth, him that gave you the thimble 
might be displeased with me.” 

It was not often that Miss Towell 
dropped an / or added one, but in moments 
of emotion early habit was at times too 
strong for her. 

Coming into the room now, on some 
ermine’s errand of neatness, she threw a 
glance at Letty and said: “You don’t 
look like a Rashleigh, do you, dear? But 
then you never can tell anything about 
families from looks, can you?’ 

It was her nearest approach as yet to the 
Person ul, and Letty consider ed as to how 

to meet it. “I’m not a Rash- 

not really—only by—by marriage. 

Rashleigh isn’t my real name. It’s—it’s 
the name I’m going by in pictures.” 

“Oh!” 

Miss Towell’s exclamation was the sub- 


dued one of acquiescence. Schooled 
her religious precepts to taking her duties 
as those of a minute at a time, she made 
no effort to force the girl’s confidence, and 
especially since Letty, like most young 
people in trouble, was on her guard 
against giving it. At the same time she 
couldn’t have been a lonely woman with 
a love-story behind her without the im 
pulse to dwell a little longingly on the 
one romantic incident in her experience. 
Though it had never come to anything, 
the fact that it had once opened its s 
flower made a sweet, bright place to whic h 
her thoughts could withdraw. 

The references came spasmodically and 
without context, as the little, white lady 
busied herself in waiting on Letty or in the 
care of her room. 

“‘T haven’t seen him since a short time 
after his mistress went away.” 

Letty felt herself coloring. Though not 
prudish, there were words she couldn't 
get used to. Besides which, she had never 
thought that Steptoe : 

But Miss Towell pursued her memories. 
“Tt always worried him that I should hold 
views different from his, but I couldn’t 
submit’ to dictation now, could I, dear? 





He's been so long in a_ high position 
that he becomes—well, I won’t be ’arsh— 
but he becomes a little harbitrary. With 
a mistress who allowed him a great deal 
of his own way—well, you can hardly 
blame him, can you, dear?” 

Letty forced herself to accept the lin- 


guistic standard of the world. ‘‘I suppose 
if she hadn’t allowed him a great deal of his 
own way he’d have looked somewhere 
else.” 

“That he could easily have done. He 
had temptations enough—a man like him. 
Why, dear, there was a lady in Park Ave- 
nue did everything she could that wasn't 
positively dishonorable to win him away.” 

Not being at her ease in this kind ¢ 
conversation, and finding the effort to see 
Steptoe as Lothario difficult, Letty became 
blunt .again. “He must have had an 
awful crush on the first one.”’ 

‘Tt wasn’t her exactly; it was the boy.” 

“Oh, there was a boy?” 

‘“‘Why, of course, dear! Didn’t you know 
that?” 

“Whose boy was it?” 

“Why, the mistress’s boy; but I don't 
think he Letty understood the pro- 
noun as applying to Steptoe—‘‘I don't 
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think he ever realized that he wasn’t his 


very own. It was a sad case.” 

“What made it sad?” 

‘““A lovely boy he was. But somehow 
his father and mother—well, they were 
people of the world, and they hadn’t wanted 
a child, and when he came—and he so 
delicate always—I could have cried over 
him.” 

Letty’s heart began to swell; her lip 
trembled. “I know some one like that 
myself.” 

“Do you, dear? 
understand.” 

Partly because the minute was emo- 
tional, and partly from a sense that she 
needed to explain herself, Letty murmured 
more or less indistinctly, “It’s on his 
account that I’m ‘here.’ 

Failing to see the force of this, Miss 
Towell was content to say: ‘‘I’m glad you 
were led ‘to me, dear. .There’s. always a 
Power to shepherd us along, if we'll only 
let ourselves be guided.” 

To Letty the moment had arrived when 
plainness of speech was imperative. Lean- 
ing across the tray, which still stood on her 
lap, she gazed up at her hostess with eager, 
misty eyes. ‘‘He said you’d teach me 
all the ropes.” 

Miss Towell paused beside the bed, to 
look inquiringly at the tense little face. 
“The ropes of what, dear?” 

* “Of what—” it was hard to express— 
‘of what you—you used to be yourself. 
You don’t seem like it now,” she added 
desperately, “but you were, weren’t you?” 

“Oh, that!” The surprise was in the 
discovery that an American girl of Letty’s 
age could entertain so sensible a purpose. 
‘Why, of course, dear. I'll tell you all I 
know, and welcome.” 

‘*There’s quite a trick to it, isn’t there?”’ 

* Well, it’s more than a trick. There are 
two or three things which you simply have 
to be.” 

“Oh, I know that. That’s what frightens 
me. 


Then I’m sure you 


WV OU needn’t be afraid, onceyou’vemade 

up your mind to it.” She leaned 
above the bed to relieve Letty of the tray. 
* For instance—you don’t mind my asking 
questions, do you?” 

“Oh, no! You can ask me anything.” 

“Then the first thing is this, are you 
pretty good as a needlewoman?”’ 

Letty was astounded. ‘“‘Why—why you 
don’t have to sew, do you?” 

“Certainly, dear. That’s one of the 
most important things you’d be called on 
to do. You’d never get anywhere if you 
weren’t quick with needle and thread. And 
then there’d be hair-dressing. You have 
to know something about that. I don’t 
say that you must be a professional, but 
for the simpler occasions — After that 
there’s packing. That’s something we often 
overlook, and where French girls have us at 
a disadvantage. They pack so beautiful.” 

Letty was entirely at sea. ‘‘ Pack what?” 

“Pack trunks, dear.” 

“What for?” 

* For travel, for moving from town to 
country, or from country to town, or 
making visits. You see, you’re always on 
the go. Oh, it’s more than a trick; it’s 
quite an art. Only—’’ She smiled at 


Letty as she stood holding the tray, before 
carrying it out—‘only, I shouldn’t have 
supposed you’d be thinking of that when 
you act in moving pictures.” 


The Dust Flower 


“‘I—I thought I might do both.” 

“Now, I -should say that that’s one 
thing you couldn’t do, dear. If you took 
up this at all, you’d find it so absorbing—” 

““And you’re very unhappy, too, aren’t 
you? I’ve always heard you were.” 

“Well, that would depend a good deal 
on yourself. There’s nothing in the thing 
itself to make you unhappy, but sometimes 
there are other women—” 

Letty’s eyes were flaming. 
they’re awful.” 

“Oh, not always. It’s a good deal as 
you carry yourself. I made it a point to 
keep my position and respect the position 
of others. It wasn’t always easy, espe- 
cially with Mary Ann Courage and Janie 
Cakebread, but—” 

Letty’s head fell back on the pillow. 
Her eyes closed. A merry-go-round was 
spinning in her head. Where was she? 
How had she come there? What was she 
there for? Where was the wickedness 
she had been told to look for everywhere? 
Having gone in search of it and expected 
to find it lying in wait from the first min- 
ute of passing the protecting door, she had 
been shuffled along from one to another, 
with exasperating kindness, only to be 
brought face to face with Jane Cakebread 
and Mary Ann Courage at the end. 


“They say 


M ISS TOWELL having borne away the 

tray, Letty struggled out of bed and 
put on the woolen dressing-gown thrown 
over a chair by the bedside. This was no 
place for her. Beehive Valley was not far 
off, and her forty-five cents would more than 
suffice to take her there. She would see 
the casting director. She would get a job. 
With food to eat and a place to sleep as 
a starting point, she would find her way 
to wickedness, releasing the prince in 
spite of all the mishaps which kept her as 
she was. 

But she trembled so that, having 
wrapped the dressing-gown about her, she 
was obliged to sit down again. She would 
have to be crafty. She must get this 
woman to help her with her dressing, with- 
out suspecting what she meant to do. 
How could she manage that? She must 
try to think. 

She was trying to think when she heard 
the ring of the telephone. It suggested an 
idea. Some time—not this time, of course 
—when the telephone rang and the woman 
was answering it, she would be able to 
slip away. The important thing was to 
do her hair and get her clothes on. 

“Yes. ... Yes?” There was a little 
catch to the breath, a smothered laugh, 
a smothered sigh. ‘‘Oh, so this is you! 
... Yes, I got it... . Seeing it again 
gave me quite a turn... . I never ex- 
pected that you’d keep it all this time, 
but ... Yes, she’s here. . . . No, .she 
didn’t come exactly of her own accord, 
but I—I found her. . . . I could tell you 
about it easier if we were—it’s so hard on 
the telephone when there’s so much to 
say—but perhaps you don’t care to... 
Yes, she’s quite well—only a little tired— 
been worked up somehow—but a day or so 
in bed... Oh, very sensible... and 
she wants me to teach her how to be a 
lady’s-maid. .. .” 

So that was it! Steptoe had been 
treacherous. Letty would never believe 
in any one again. She could make these 
reflections hurriedly because the voice at 
the telephone was silent. 








“Oh!” 

It was the same exclamation as that of 
Barbara Walbrook, but in another tone 
a tone of distress, sharp, sympathetic. 


Pulling the dressing-gown about her, 
frightened, tense, Letty knew that some- 
thing had gone wrong. 

“Oh! Oh! ... Last night, did you 
say? ... Early this morning... .” 

Letty crept to where her hostess was 
seated at the telephone. ‘‘ What is it?” 

But Miss Towell either didn’t hear the 
question or was too absorbed to answer it. 
“Oh, ’Enery, ry to remember that God is 
his life—that there can be no death to b> 
afraid of when—”’ 

Letty snatched the receiver from the 
other woman’s hands and fell on her knees 
beside the little table. “‘Oh, what is 


wrong? What is it? It’s me, Letty! 
Something’s happened. I’ve got to 
know.” 


Amazed and awed by the force of this 
intrusion, Miss Towell stood up and moved 
a little back. 

Over the wire Steptoe’s voice sounded 
to Letty like the ghost of his voice, broken, 
dead. 

“T think if I was madam I’d come back.” 

“But what’s happened? Tell me that 
first.” 

“Tt’s Mr. Rash.” 

“Yes, I know it’s Mr. Rash. But 
what is it? Tell me quickly, for God's 
sake.”’ 

“°F’s.been ’it.” 

Her utterance was as nearly as possible 
acry. “But he hasn’t been killed?” 

“Madam’d find ’im alive—if she ’ur- 
ried.” 

When Letty rose from her knees she 
was strong. She was calm, too, and com- 
petent. She further surprised Miss Towell 
by the way in which she took command. 

“T must hurry. They want me at 


once. Would vou mind helping me to 
dress?”’ 

XXV 
“PPAHE queer thing about it, miss,” 


Steptoe was saying to Barbara, 
“is that I didn’t ’ear no noise. My winder 
is just above the front door, two floors up, 
and it was open. I always likes an open 
winder, especially when the weather be- 
gins to get warm—makes it ’ealthier like, 
and so—” 

“Yes, but tell me just how he is.” 

“‘That’s what I’m comin’ to, miss. The 
minute I see what an awful styte we was in, 
I says, Miss Walbrook, she’ll ’ave to know, 
I says, and so I called up. Well, as I was 
a-tellin’ you, miss, I couldn’t sleep all 
night, ’ardly not any, thinkin’ of all what 
‘ad ’appened in the ’ouse, in the course of 
a few months, as you might sye—and 
madam run awye—and Mr. Rash ’e not 
’ome—and it one o’clock and lyter. Not 
but what ’e’s often lyter than that, only 
last night I ’ad that kind of a feelin’ which 
you'll get when you know things is not 
right, and you don’t ’ardly know ’ow you 
know it.” 

“Yes, Steptoe,” she interposed eagerly. 
“but is he conscious now? That’s what 
I want to hear about.” 

Steptoe’s expression of grief lay in work- 
ing up to a dramatic climax dramatically. 
He didn’t understand the hurried leaps 
and bounds by which you took the tragic 
on the skip, as if (Continued on page 104) 
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‘QUT is he conscious now? That’s what I want to hear about,’’ Barbara interposed eagerly. In Step- 
toe’s response there was a hint of irritation and perhaps of rebuke. ‘I couldn’t say what he is 
now, miss, as the doctor and the nurse won’t let nobody in tilt they decides whether ’e’s to live or die”’ 
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with your present household equipment? 
and has it given you satisfactory service? 


investigating household equipment for you. 
appliances under conditions as nearly approximating home condi- 
tions as possible and has conscientiously tried to separate the good 
Our seal of approval, which you will 
Look for the seal 


devices from the poor ones. 
find on approved appliances, tells the story. 
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Are You Satisfied 


Has it proved eflicient 
If it has not, consult 


Goop HouseEkeEepine InstiruTe before purchasing your new \ 
equipment, so that before you make any investments you will be : 
assured of getting full return for your money. This department 4 
has been conducted for many years by Goop HousExKEEPING i 
at 105 West 39th Street, New York City, just for the purpose of } 








Continue fhe Insect Campaign 


Prevention its Always Better than Cure 


HERE is probably nothing quite 
so annoying to the housekeeper 
as the variety of household 
insects against which she must 

continuously guard. Often it is not due to 
her negligence, either, that she is troubled 
with these pests, for they are likely to 
come from many foreign sources over which 
she has little or no control, but she can, 
to a great extent, make the conditions in 
her home unattractive to them so that 
they will not remain. 

The majority of these insects seek 
warmth, moisture, and food—hence the 
reason for their harboring in the kitchen. 
The first thought, therefore, should be 
given to general cleanliness. Wet mops 
and damp cloths should not be tucked in 
a corner out of sight, but should be per- 
mitted to dry just as quickly as possible 
after they have been used. All food should 
be kept covered and waste food disposed 
of just as quickly as possible. 

One of the most annoying insects, espe- 
cially to the city housekeeper, is the roach 
It hides in cracks and crevices in the dav- 
time, preferring to do its foraging at night 
when all is dark and quiet. It is not the 


amount of food it consumes that makes the 
roach so destructive, but the offensive 
odor coming from the secretions of the 
abdominal and salivary glands, which 


E are indebted for much of the 

material in this article to Mrs. 
Emma Gary Wallace and Mr. John 
I. Gillespie, who have a wealth of 
information on the subject of insect 
extermination, as the result of their 
extensive research work along this line 


it leaves on everything it comes in con- 
tact with. 

Poisons in the form of powder seem to be 
most effective for exterminating this in- 
sect, and of the great number on the market 
sodium fluoride and pyrethrum are the 
best. The former is a stomach poison, 
while the latter gives off a vapor which 
acts as a contact poison, thus paralyzing 
the insect. The stomach poison is, of 
course, the more deadly, but roaches will 
not pass over this powder, if they have seen 
some of their number carried down by it. 
There is no escape from the pyrethrum 
vapor, if the roach is near it, and further- 
more, it can be injected into crevices 
where it will affect the eggs, which, of 
course, could not be affected by a stomach 
poison. Pyrethrum is the basis of most 
insect powders. You can readily detect 
it by its characteristic, pungent odor and 
light brown color. The following rotation 
of poisons has been found to be a very ef- 
fective method of control. The first night, 


sprinkle sodium fluoride on the shelves, 
floor, and other places where the roaches 
are apt to travel. The following morning 
clean this up, and at night, sprinkle pyr- 
ethrum about. The third night sprinkle 
borax, and the fourth night burn pyr- 
ethrum. On the fifth night, sprinkle 
sodium fluoride about, injecting it into all 
crevices, and allow it to remain several 
days. This persistent treatment - should 
rid a place of roaches. 

The flour weevil and beetle in some parts 
of the country are apparently becoming an 
increasing nuisance to the housekeeper. 
She finds them in her flour and cereals— 
even in rice. Once these insects have 
made their way into the house, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to exterminate them, 
because it is impossible to know when the 
last egg has been found. It is wise, there- 
fore, to take precaution and examine all 
flour products which you purchase before 
storing them away, as they may have been 
infested at the source. You will be able 
to detect their presence by a web-like 
substance to which the cereal adheres. 
If you find them present return the pro- 
duct immediately to the grocer. As these 
insects are more prevalent in warm weather, 
it is advisable to buy only small quantities 
of cereals and similar food in the summer 
months. Be sure that your storage cabinet 
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Here is some of the ammunition for fighting the insect pests in the home 


is dry and well ventilated, because these 
little creatures prefer close, damp places. 
Keep a constant lookout for their appear- 
ance. Cereal which is badly infested 
should be destroyed at once. Small con- 
tainers should be washed, scalded, and 
dried as thoroughly as possible and then 
placed inthe sun. Containers which are 
too intricate to wash and particularly to 
dry, may be baked if the finish will per- 
mit. An enamel finish will blister, so 
judgment will have to be used. 

The silver fish, often known as the fish 
moth, is an insect’ which enjoys starch 
and sugar and oftentimes glue. It is a 
silver-gray, scuttling insect covered with 
tiny scales and having a bristly tail. Al- 
though often found in books and starched 
clothes, especially those stored in damp 
places, it is also found, particularly in 
damp weather, in storage pantries which 
are poorly ventilated. This suggests airy, 
dry places for storage, which after all is 
about the most satisfactory remedy. 
Pyrethrum powder scattered about freely 
has oftentimes been found to be helpful. 

House ants are neither breeders of dis- 
ease nor do they usually spread disease. 
They are just ordinary pests. The 
sprinkling of red pepper, insect powder, or 
borax sometimes offers temporary relief, 
but their nests are usually so inaccessible 
that it is difficult to get rid of them. The 
burning of insect powder once a day for 
a week is sometimes effective, but if it 
seems impossible to conquer them, the 
best thing to do is to employ a professional 
insect exterminator. Ant hills on lawns 
are easily located and can be cleaned out 


An insect powder gun is helpful in reaching 
inaccessible places. Insect eggs in the path 
of the vacuum cleaner stand little chance 
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by pouring kerosene into them every day 
for a week. 

The use of traps is about the most satis- 
factory household method for exterminat- 
ing mice. Each time, before a trap is 
set, it should be scalded to get rid of the 
odor of the previous victim. Poisons are 
likely to cause mice to die in the walls and 
other inaccessible places, and a dead mouse 
is a much more undesirable house compan- 
ion than a live one. Cayenne pepper 
blown between partition spaces and similar 
places by means of a long-nozzle insect 
powder gun will sometimes be of help in 
driving mice away. But where they 
frequent in great numbers, a professional 
exterminator should be employed. 

Rats enjoy dark damp places and so are 
likely to make their appearance in cellars 
and basements in the summer. A careful 
inspection should be made of any openings 
where they ‘may find entrance, and these 
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should be plastered or cemented tightly. 
Stout screens, the cleaning away of all 
trash, the whitewashing of the cellar walls 
with quicklime, and attention to any de 
fective plumbing will usually solve the rat 
problem. All foodstuffs which would call 
them must be kept under cover. If they 
still trouble, set a trap; be careful that this 
has been cleaned by thorough scalding. 
A few drops of oil of rhodium smeared on 
the bottom of the trap will be very at- 
tractive to them. If the rats still linger 
in the basement or continue to find en- 
trance, a few prepared rat biscuits guaran- 
teed to drive them to the open in search of 
water are. preferable to the numerous 
poisons which are dangerous to pets and 
human beings and which are likely Lo cause 
the rodents to die within doors. 

The house fly is probably the commonest 
of all household pests and quite the most 
mischievous. It does not breed disease 

germs, but picks them up by its feet, 

mouth, and hair, and the germs are thus 
transferred to foodstuffs, etc. It breeds 
only in filth and dirt, so the best method 
of control lies in cleanliness, and the 
frequent collection of garbage, refuse, 
andmanure. Keep the backyards clean. 
and houseflies will disappear. The 
screening of doors and windows will 
keep them from carrying germs into 
the house. The burning of insect pow- 
der or the sprinkling of insect powder 
will stupefy them, but they must be 
swept upatonce. Formaldehyde, dilut- 
ed with twenty parts of water and 
placed in a flat dish, provides a sure 
poison. This (Continued on page 128) 


Keep all food in tightly covered containers. 
For sprinkling insect powders around the 
shelves, use a piece of paper or cardboard 
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O you keep accounts? We want 
questions! Hitherto, when the 
Institute wished information to 
appear later in article form, we 

have asked you to answer our questions, 
and then incorporated your experience and 
your judgment in the resulting symposium 
in the pages of the magazine. This time, 
we ask you to furnish the questions, and 
we promise to have them answered by an 
authority in the subject, whose exper- 
ience insures her helpfulness. 

There have been many articles upon 
budgeting and account keeping. We 
have printed them ourselves at a tidy cost 
for the material, and with a somewhat 
questionable amount of helpfulness con- 
sidered from the standpoint of adaptabil- 
ity to every housekeeper’s special problem. 

Therein lies the trouble. The stereo- 
typed call to budgeting and account keep- 
ing, with directions that accompany it, 
appeals generally to the one type of house- 
keeper—the mathematically-minded, who 
already handles figures with the alertness 
of familiarity and love. Perhaps because 
I am one of them, I believe there are hosts 
of other housekeepers who are terrified 
by digits as digits, but who can overcome 
this terror when their value, as a means 
toward system and thrift in housekeeping, 
is once clearly demonstrated. 

It is this type of housekeeper we most 
want to help in the coming article or ar- 
ticles. The first one will be prepared by 
Miss Sarah MacLeod, Director of the 
Home Service Department of the Society 
of Savings in Cleveland. This bank, by 
the way, was pioneer in the project to 
advise upon the spending of an income 
with a skill and care hitherto expended 
only upon the investment share of a man’s 
income. 

Because almost universally the larger 
share of a man’s earnings, even up to the 
highest incomes, is spent upon living or the 
enjoyment of living, we find that women 
in the aggregate control an appalling sum, 
either for thrift or waste. Therefore, 
this bank and others that soon followed it 
at once found that their Home Service 
Department was really a Woman’s Depart- 
ment. 

They further found, in the years that 
these departments have been “going 
concerns,” that thousands of incomes 
were more efficiently used and that the 
service was as keenly appreciated by the 
$26,000 income as by the $450 income: 
a range that actually represents the income 
coming under the observation of a single 
acvisor during one week. 

You may not live in Cleveland or even 
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in a city that offers a similar service. We 
want to bring something of its helpfulness 
to you, wherever you may live. To that 
end we have retained Miss MacLeod. 
She is to prepare the material only after 
your questions and your problems are sent 
to her. Because she can draw upon her 
experience with thousands of incomes, it 
can hardly fail that she will have something 
of help for each one of you. 

Send on your S.O.S. to cover any prob- 
lem of budget making, account keeping, 
spending or saving, that may come to you. 

It is possible that you have tried account 
keeping and stopped because it was too 
involved, it required too much time, or it 
was too indefinite in its value. What- 
ever the reason you quit, it was a real 
financial mistake, because in the last analy- 
sis no one save the family interested, after 
a careful survey of current year expendi- 
tures, can successfully budget an income 
for the following year. 

The expert can help you—she can point 
out pitfalls and show you what others have 
done with similar incomes—but you alone 
can decide if theater tickets or the charge 
account at your beloved bookstore must 
be sacrificed to the necessities of living 
costs. 

The following subdivisions under the 
major heads are suggested: Income in- 
cludes, of course, all salary or profits de- 
voted to the mutual or personal uses of 
the family. It includes commissions, 
bonuses, interest on investments, and any 
other moneys that you as a family decide 
shall figure as household income. Since 
this is household account keeping, it is not 
always advisable to include in this book- 
keeping investment moneys other than 
those utilized. Under Savings are included 
the actual moneys put away as invest- 
ments, furniture, insurance, mortgage 
payments, and those made to the popular 
building and loan societies. 

Under Rent would come taxes and in- 
terest on mortgages, or rent. 

Under Household Operating Expenses 
we find water, lighting, fuel, telephone 
service, commutation carfares, and the 
renewal of household supplies. It is this 
item that many housekeepers forget to 
provide for. It must have consideration 
in order to distribute the renewal cost 
evenly over the year’s expenditure. 

Under Food are included, of course, 
the grocery bill, the milk, egg, and butter 
bills, green vegetables and fruit, as well 
as routine meals taken outside. Teas, 
dinners, and outside entertaining are not 
included. 

Clothing obviously includes every article 


OF 
HOUSEKEEPING 


Accounts 


of wearing apparel purchased for any 
member of the family. 

Health must be conserved; any doctor, 
druggist, dentist, hospital, or nurse’s bill 
is obviously included. 

Under Advancement, put down: educa- 
tion, books, magazines, and newspapers. 
Follow them with sports, theater, vacation, 
clubs, tobacco, and candy. My reason 
for making these last inclusions is that 
man’s pursuits as a social being logically 
call for the coupling of amusements with 
education. Often the two are identical; 
sometimes they only touch shoulders. 
Under this arrangement the give and take 
are simplified. It is theater tickets or 
vacation instead of theater tickets or the 
grocery bill. 

There must always be a Miscellaneous. 
Make it cover as few items as possible. 
Include emergencies, church, and charities. 

The simplest way I have found to keep 
accounts is to write these items down in 
a small blank book, and beside each item 
to enter the amount expended either in 
a week or in a month. Personally, I use 
the monthly basis, paying my bills by 
check. Each page of my small account 
book represents a different month. I must 
admit I also make a division of the book- 
keeping, entering in my little account book 
only those items that are covered by the 
month’s checks or those that the house 
checking account must settle, reserving 
for another book occasional payments 
such as taxes, interest, etc. 

This plan has the advantage only of a 
simplicity that lures even the uninterested 
to keep accounts. It enables you to com- 
pare the cost of vegetables, for instance, 
with their cost for any month of the vary- 
ing seasons, or with their cost in a similar 
month of any given year. You can keep 
track of what you spend so simply that 
there is no temptation to dodge the task. 
Two to three hours once a month as reck- 
oning day are sufficient to check up bills 
by means of cash slips, make out the 
checks, and enter their amounts in my 
account book. 

This plan requires the minimum of time 
for purchasing and account keeping, but in 
no sense of the word does it take the place 
of standard bookkeeping methods. For 
these latter there are numbers of well 
planned account books available. But 
whether you choose the simple or the more 
involved method, there is no question but 
that account keeping will prove of real value 
after its initiation. Address your ques- 
tions to Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 
West 39th Street, and write “Household 
Accounts” on the envelope. 
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These are some of the forms in which bluings appear 


Blues 


in 


Blutngs 


We use many kinds in the Institute laundry 


E have coupled the results of 

some research of one of our 

contributors from Illinois with 

our own practical experience 
to introduce to you the. various kinds of 
bluings and their wide difference in be- 
havior, so that you will appreciate that 
many of the defects of laundry work can 
often be traced to the incorrect use of 
them. 

Some bluings are entirely soluble, and 
others are not. An insoluble bluing is 
expensive, because not: all the blue can 
be used, and it is inconvenient, because it 
settles on the sides and bottom of the laun- 
dry trays and even in the folds of the 
clothes, causing streaks and spots. 

There are four kinds of blues, some one 
of which will be found to be the basis of 
all bluings procurable for laundry work. 
They are Indigo, Prussian, Ultramarine, 
and Aniline. Indigo was the one in earliest 
use, but it is almost abandoned now for 
laundry purposes. It was formerly made 
by a tedious process from the indigo plant, 
but is now a product of synthetic chemistry. 
It is sold either in solid lumps or powder. 
Its color, which is dull, almost black, is 
preferred by many laundresses and is 
considered an objection by many others. 
It contains no iron, but it has the disad- 
vantage of being insoluble and in conse- 
quence is apt to settle on the clothes. 

_ Prussian blue is generally sold in liquid 
form. It derives its name from the fact 
that it was first made in Berlin. Most of 
the liquid bluings used in the homes are 
made from Prussian. It is a great favorite 
with women, probably because of the fact 
that all liquid blues are easy to use, and 
Prussian in particular gives a good, bright, 
greenish-blue color. The most important 
factor against its use, however, is that it 
contains a salt of iron which turns to iron 
rust in the presence of the alkali from soap, 
Particularly when heat is applied. You 
can tell quickly enough whether you are 
using Prussian bluing, by heating a little 
of it with a strong solution of washing 
soda. The mixture will turn a yellowish- 
ted, and iron rust will be precipitated. 
The alkali of the soap left in the cloth by 
careless rinsing will combine with the blue, 
resulting in deposits of icon oxide or iron 
Tust stains. You can readily see, there- 
fore, that if you use Prussian blue, great 


care must be taken to have the clothes 
well rinsed of all traces of soap before 
bluing. 

Ultramarine is bought in solid form, 
usually ball or block, and occasionally as 
powder. It used to be simply the blue 
lapis lazuli stone finely ground, but it is 
now prepared in the chemical laboratory 
and is made of a large amount of clay as 
a carrier. This is an important point to 
remember when comparing it with other 
blues for bluing capacity and cost. Like 
Indigo, it is insoluble and gives its tint by 
depositing the fine grains evenly on the 
threads of the fabric. The finer these 
grains are, the better will be the results. 
In using it the water must be kept con- 
stantly in motion to prevent these particles 
from settling at the bottom of the tub and 
on the clothes. Although Ultramarine 
has the disadvantages of being insoluble 
in water and containing a large proportion 
of clay, it has the great advantage of being 
free from iron. Its color is good, being 
a brighter blue than that yielded by Indigo, 
and it has been a general favorite in many 
homes, though not in commercial laundries. 
You can tell if your bluing is Ultramarine 
by letting it stand a while; the blue will 
settle to the bottom of the vessel. 

Aniline bluing is one with which house- 
wives in general are least familiar, though 
it is in almost exclusive use among our 
public laundries. It is a coal tar product 
and comes in powder or crystal form. 
Being a soluble bluing, there is no waste, 
and it can not produce iron rust stains. 
It may be bought from laundry supply 
houses by the ounce or the pound, and 
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since it is such a strong dye, a much smaher 
quantity is required than of any other blue 
on the market. It gives a good, clear 
color to the clothes and adapts itself to 
a great variety of tints, from pale blue to 
almost purple. The chief disadvantages 
in the use of Aniline in the hands of in- 
experienced users are that it does not set 
well in the presence of an alkali, making 
it necessary to have all soap’ carefull 
rinsed out of the clothes before applying. 
and that, being a powerful dye, it is diffi- 
cult to wash or bleach out if one happens 
to get the clothes too blue. 

An important factor in selecting anv 
bluing is the effect that heat will have 
upon it, since it must undergo the test oi 
the hot iron. Indigo does not stand heat 
well. Prussian breaks up under heat if 
alkali is present, giving an iron precipitate. 
It also disintegrates if left standing for 
some time in the direct sunlight. Ultra- 
marine decomposes in the presence of 
acids. Aniline is but slightly affected 
by strong alkalis and stands the heat from 
an iron well. 

Bluing should be considered as a tint 
and, therefore, used with discretion. An\ 
good brand of bluing will be satisfactory 
if it is used correctly. Never try to use 
powdered blue without first making it into 
a liquid. Bluing in balls or lumps should 
be tied in a small cloth and dipped and 
squeezed in the water until the desired 
strength is secured. Always try out the 
bluing water first with a white cloth to see 
if it is the right color, before putting in the 
garments. Clothes should be shaken out 
well before bluing, and only a few pieces 
should be put in at a time, or they may 
come oui streaked. It must be remem- 
bered that the effect of bluing is very dif- 
ferent on different weaves. Open weaves. 
such as towelings, take bluings very read- 
ily, and for them a very light-colored 
water should be used, while sheetings and 
other closely woven materials can stand 
a deeper tone. 

The most satisfactory plan is to choose 
a brand of bluing which, after investiga- 
tion, seems fitted to your individual needs. 
and then accustom yourself to its use. In 
this way, you will soon learn to know and 
guard against its defects as well as to util- 
ize its good points, and can thus gauge your 


results with some degree of confidence. 
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The Vanishing Point 


B y 


Résumé of the Beginning 


OR twenty years Philip Hindwood 
had left women out of his life 
and devoted himself to business. 
It was not strange, then, that he 

fell an easy victim to the open fascinations 
of the mysterious woman, Santa Gorlof, 
whom he met on shipboard. He was flat- 
tered by her interest. Lonely, as a man 
of his sort must be, her hinted tenderness 
fed his starving heart. 

He had made only one other acquain- 
tance on the boat, Prince Rogovich, a power 
during the war in Poland. Introducing 
his two friends, he found himself almost 
ignored by them. Their interest in each 
other forced him from the triangle. 

All three were to land at Plymouth, 
but when the boat docked, Prince Rogovich 
was missing. Search for him failed. Hind- 
wood and Santa Gorlof landed alone. 
Walking late the night before, he had come 
upon Santa and the Prince locked in 
close embrace. He thought no more of it, 
until Santa coolly announced that she had 
not seen the Prince that evening. A terri- 
ble suspicion of her rose in Hindwood’s 
mind. 

With all her former tenderness, Santa 
turned to him, made love to him, begged for 
his affection. But Hindwood’s caution 
had been roused. He evaded her desire for 
promises, meditated flight. But his plans 
changed when he found that Santa had 
evaded him. While he had thought him- 
self pursued, she had been making plans 
for escape. While he was secretly making 
his way to the London train, she was 
speeding away with a man who had called 
for her in a motor car. 

Arrived in London, Hindwood’s worst 
fears were realized. They were on her trail. 
A Secret Service official, who was also 
Santa’s husband, introduced himself and 
endeavored to gain Hindwood’s coopera- 
tion. But the memory of the kiss which 
she had given him still prevented Hind- 
wood from joining her pursuers. What- 
ever the woman’s history—international 
spy, murderess, betrayer of her lovers— 
he would not help in her downfall. He 
dismissed the man with open hostility. 

The next afternoon he found a note on 
his pillow, ‘‘ Follow, but do not speak to, 
the widow.” In the lobby of the hotel 
she was waiting, a woman in deepest black. 
He thought it must be Santa. Impatiently 
he took up the trail, to the railway station, 
through a tiresome journey to a little town, 
to a house on the edge of the moors. He 
entered. 

The woman was not Santa. She was an 
exquisite blonde creature, Anna Varensky, 
immaculate wife of the Russian patriot. 
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Friendship came to them at once. Hind- 
wood found himself forgetting Santa until 
a glimpse of Major Cleasby, her husband, 
lurking about the house, roused him to the 
recollection of her peril. 

He waited with Anna until dawn, then 
searched the garden. .The watcher had 
vanished. He asked for Santa. Hur- 
riedly Anna fled with him to thecliff where 
the ocean fog veiled a hazardous pathway 
through the mist. The beat of oars 
sounded. Santa had escaped. He turned 
to Anna with a great joy in his heart. 

There was a sound of sliding rocks. 
They turned. There, above the cliff, 
appeared the head of a man, pallid, terrible. 
After him, Santa, her face drawn by the 
merciless strain of the ascent. A sound 
came from Anna. Hindwood glanced at 
her, She was: staring at the man with 
relief and horror mingled in her gaze. 

Hindwood took a step forward. ‘‘ Who 
are you?” he asked. 

The man smiled, a strange smile. ‘Ivan 
Varensky,” he said with a kind of pride 
in his tone. 

With his wife he moved forward along 
the path. Santa followed with Hindwood. 
They retraced their steps to the forlorn 
hut where she had had her refuge. They 
must take council. There was no safety 
for Santa anywhere since the law was on 
her track. 

With blinds drawn the narrow hut be- 
came a fortress. They felt themselves 
besieged. _Asound occurred. They peeped 
cautiously. Major Cleasby was coming 
down the street like a hound on the scent. 

Hindwood stepped out to meet him. 
“T have your prisoner in that hut. Come 
and take her.” 

The Major followed. His hand was on 
the door, when Hindwood’s arms were 
about his throat; he was choked, throttled, 
deposited in their midst. 

Varensky rose to face him. His green 
eyes glowed as he pleaded for Santa’s life. 
In the silence that followed, it was evident 
that the Major was shaken. But how was 
she to escape? 

Hindwood rose. “I propose that I shall 
take her with me. I have passports for 
a secretary. As my secretary Santa will 
cross the borders unsuspected.” 

It was agreed. Santa was to meet him 
on the way to Calais. In the meantime 
he would complete all arrangements for 
her appearance in a new identity. 


Chapter VI 
HE steamer had no sooner reached 


Calais than a new cause for alarm 
presented itself. During the channel cross- 


ing Hindwood had been keyed up to the 
last point of tension. ~ Every moment he 
had expected to be tapped on the shoul 
der and informed that his secretary's 
identity had been discovered. He had 
spent most of his time surreptitiously 
mounting guard in the neighborhood of 
Santa’s cabin. If the same man chanced 
to pass him twice, he had at once jumped 
to the conclusion that he was_ being 
shadowed. 

Dogged by these persistent dreads, 
when the ship was inside Calais harbor 
he rapped on her door and having heard 
her bid him enter, slipped across the 
threshold, announcing tersely, 

“We're there.” 

Since she joined him, he had held no 
conversation with her. She made no at- 
tempt to break through his silence. Rising 
obediently, while she adjusted her hat, 
she watched him in the mirror with the 
eyes of a reproachful dog. Without sign 
or sound, as he turned away impatiently, 
she followed. No sooner did they appear 
on deck than the new cause for alarm 
started. 

A handsome, distinguished-looking for- 
eigner began taking immediate notice of 
her. He was so quick to pick her out in 
the throng that it seemed he must have 
been watching for her. Whoever and what- 
ever he was, he was manifestly a man of 
breeding—the kind of man who might 
have been her companion in the old, wild 
days of her triumphant folly. He was 
about thirty-five, tall, dark, finely-built, 
and of military bearing. He had a closely- 
trimmed mustache, bold, black eyes, anda 
Latin type of countenance. That.was all 
that Hindwood permitted himself to ob- 
serve; changing his position promptly, 
he shut Santa out from the stranger’s line 
of vision. But the man was not to be 
balked. With an air of complete uncon- 
cern, he fell into line immediately behind 
them, treading closely on their heels as 
they passed up the gang-plank. On the 
way to the Customs he managed to get 
ahead, so that he could glance back several 
times at Santa. 

After their baggage had been inspected, 
it was necessary for them to file through a 
stuffy room where passports were exammned. 
It was here that Hindwood was fully pre- 
pared to be caught. The officials at Dover 
had probably cabled a warning; the 1- 
quisitive stranger might prove to be theif 
emissary. Quite the contrary occurred. 
The French official, catching sight of the 
magic words Diplomatic and Special, 
scrutinized no further and returned the 
papers with a courteous apology. Making 
the most of his luck, Hindwood hurried 
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SATAN REIS KEG. 


“FREAD the telegram. Tell me what it says,’ Hindwood urged. Santa looked up palely, wilted with 
disappointment. ‘‘‘Comeatonce. Ineedyou. Anna.’’”? The blood was hammering in his temples. 


He left her forgotten, seated among her roses. 


The music of a wild exultation was maddening his heart 
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Santa out to the platform, down the 
long train labeled Stuttgart, Warsaw, etc., 
and into the wagons-lits which went express 
to Vienna. 

Before leaving London he had reserved 
two separate compartments in the name of 
“Philip Hindwood and party.” Now 
that he claimed them, he found to his 
annoyance that they were adjoining and 
connected by a private door. It was an 
indiscretion that he. had not intended. 
Having seen Santa safely settled, he set off 
to superintend the placing on board of 
their bags. 

He was gone perhaps five minutes. As 
he reentered the corridor -of his section, 
the first sight that met his eyes was the 
handsome stranger engaged in earnest 
talk with the wagons-lits conductor. 
Some money passed. Next thing the 
stranger’s belongings were being trans- 
ferred from lower down the train to the 
compartment on the«further side from 
Santa’s. Hindwood entered his own 
compartment, shaded the windows that 
looked out on the corridor; and made fast 
his door. 

What was the game? Was this a fresh 
example of Santa’s irresistible charm? 
And if it was, was he to be subjected to 
this kind of impertinence throughout the 
entire journey? Or was the man a secret 
service agent in the employ of some foreign 
Government, who, believing he had recog- 
nized her, was keeping her in sight till 
she should have crossed the frontier into 
his own country, where he would have 
power to arrest her? 

Theze distressing reflections were ‘cut 
short by the shrill tootings of tin horns 
which announce the departure of a train 
in France. When Calais had been left 
behind and they were rushing past stripped 
orchards and harvested fields, he un- 
latched the dividing door. She was sitting 
lost in thought, staring out of the window 
with a wistful expression. 

“Come into my compartment. I'd 
like to talk.” 

The jerk with which she turned betrayed 
the strain under which she was laboring. 
Hie watched the undulating grace with 
which she rose, the calculated delicacy of 
her every movement. Though she had 
dressed in rags, nothing could have dis- 
guised her. 

When he had closed the door, she re- 
mained standing. 

“Please sit down,” he said with cold 
politeness. 


The Vanishing Point 


I go, it’s always the same. You ought to 
know—on the Ryndam you were like it.”’ 

He passed over the implied accusation. 

“Then if this man is only an impudent 
admirer, how are we to shake him? It’s 
my business for the present to protect you. 
If this is the sort of thing that always hap- 
pens, it’s possible that it’ll occur again. 
I daren’t resent his conduct. Ordinarily 
I should know what to do with him. 
How is the repetition of the annoyance to 
be avoided?”’ 

A slow flush mounted from her throat to 
her cheeks. ‘“‘You won’t take my sugges- 
tion, so I don’t think I’ll make it.” 

“Let’s have it.” 

Not looking at him, she muttered; 
“He'll try to scrape acquaintance. When 
he does, introduce me to him as your wife.” 

“But to do that—”’ 

He fell silent. He was thinking of Anna. 
For the first time he was conscious of his 
aloneness with this woman. 

Not wishing to wound her, he procras- 
tinated. “To do that might only add to 
our complications.” 

“Tt might.” Her gray eyes struggled 
to meet his gaze. “It isn’t likely. He 
won’t believe you.” 

“Then what would be gained?” 

“You'd have told him, without insult, 
that he wasn’t wanted.” 

He glanced out of the window at the 
rushing landscape. At last he spoke. 
“Tf there’s no other way—”’ 

She rested her thin, fine hand on his 
gently. “You’re generous. If the day 
ever comes when you despise yourself as I 
despise myself today, remember that once 
you were able to make a wicked woman be- 
lieve in goodness—to make her long with 
all her heart to be like you.”’ Her eyes 
became misty. “At this moment I’m 
not far from redemption.” 

Lunch was announced. He gave orders 
to have it served in his compartment. 
While they ate, he outlined to her his 
plans. He asked her how long she ex- 
pected to be with him. 

Her reply was discomfortingly vague. 
“As long as you can endure me.” 

“Inside of two months,” he told her, 
“T think I can promise you immunity. 
At present, according to information, 
Central Europe’s starving. With winter 
comes the crisis. I’ve foreseen that. For 
some time I’ve been shipping food to 
Holland. It’s lying there in warehouses in 
immense quantities. I have an entire 
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the moment. 
As you see, I’ve 
lowered the 
blinds. No one 
can spy on us. 
You’ve noticed 
him?” 

Drawing off 
her gloves, she 
smoothed them 
out. mechani- 
cally, maintain- 
ing her silence. 

‘Tell me,” he 
urged, “what 
do you make of 


eA OQueen’s Journal 


AX her life, Marie, the beautiful and beloved Queen of 
Rumania, has entrusted to her journal the things 
that were closest to her heart, that she found solace in 
expressing, even though there was no heart to answer. 
Good Housekeeping has been given the privilege of print- 
ing from this journal pages written during the most trying 
times of the Queen’s career—when Rumania was in the grip 
of the invader, when shells fell in the palace where little | 


fleet secretly at work, plying back and forth 
across the Atlantic. When the famine 
becomes too acute, I’m prepared to strike 
my bargain. I'll take railroads and con- 
cessions in exchange for bread. Other 
upstarts have carved out kingdoms with 
armies; I intend to conquer mine with food. 
There never was a war or any social up- 
rising that wasn’t caused by an empty 
stomach. Within three hours of my terms 
having been accepted, my trains will be 
streaming out of Holland. Where they 
halt, the flames of revolution will be 
quenched. If I haven’t miscalculated, I 
shall be unofficial President of the United 
States of Europe.” He paused to watch his 
effect. “I’ve nominated myself,” he smiled 

His smile was unreturned. She was 
regarding him with an expression of horror. 
Their réles seemed reversed. It was evi- 
dent that to her way of thinking it was he 
who had become the criminal and she who 
was looking down on him from a higher 
moral level. 

“But they’re starving.” Her voice 
shook passionately. “If you have these 
stores, why don’t you feed them? They’re 
dying, and co many of them are littl: 
children!” 

“You don’t understand.” He tried to 
make his tones reasonable. ‘I’ve invested 
all my fortune in the venture. I’m a 
business man. In business one man’s 
calamity is another’s opportunity. The 
same is true of nations.” 

Seeing that she still looked grieved, 
he patted her shoulder. ‘Don’t worry. 
We'll rustle through. Your life will be 
spared.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of my life.’’ She 
spoke contemptuously. 

“Then of what?” 

““Of the women dead of hunger in the 
ditches about Kiev.” 

As she rose to leave, she glanced back 
from the doorway. ‘There was a message 
I had to deliver to you. Varensky’s setting 
out on his last journey. He hopes to see 
you in Budapest. He told me to say, 
‘Soon you can have her.’” 


2 


HE countryside grew blurred with 

dusk. The stiff, white crosses faded 
out of sight. Forgetting his danger, he 
fell asleep, wondering whether Anna would 
be with her husband at Budapest. 

When he awoke, he was in total darkness. 
Glancing through the window, he dis- 
covered that 
the world out- 
side was weakly 
lit with strag- 
gling rows of 
street-lamps. 
They seemed 
to be marching 
in the same di- 
rection as the 
train; in the far 
distance they 
rushed together, 
making night 
hollow with 
their flare. His 
first thought 
was of Santa; a 
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‘DOES the world need a 

new spiritual leader?” 
asked the Editor in Decem- 
ber. A multitude of readers 
have answered, ‘‘No!”” But 
they have admitted that we 
need something, for it can 
not be denied that religion 
has lost its grip on men. Dr. 
Stetson says the trouble 
is in our own lives. We 
are wrong; religion is right. 
But wedon’t give itachance. 
We hedge our souls about 
with the material things of 
life—even as Old Trinity, 
facing Wall Street, is sur- 
rounded by colossal evi- 
dencesof the race for business 
supremacy. Read Dr. Stet- 
son’s “straight talk” and see 
if you don’t agree with him 


YOULD you like your children 
/ to grow up-in a community 
' where there is no church? 
; Would you like to live in a 
city or a town without a church, and where 
there is no Christian public opinion? Face 
the question squarely; and then if you 
would not care for such a condition of 
things, why don’t you go to church your- 
self? And if you are not a member of a 
church, why don’t you feel the obligation 
ot becoming a member? What is the 
trouble? 

The Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING 
recently said in these pages: ‘‘Any one 
familiar with the facts of church atten- 
dance knows that the membership claims, 
in all honesty, are about fifty percent too 
high. In other words, millions of names 
are on church rolls because the churches 


Caleb Rochford 


keep them there and not because their 
owners, by any legitimate right, claim 
membership. There are men, listed as 
members in good standing, who have not 
attended a service in ten, fifteen, twenty 
years, nor otherwise expressed any interest 
in the religion they once espoused. What 
is wrone? Is it a lack of belief in a here- 
after? a belief that death ends all? Or are 
the conditions laid down for a happy 
entrance into the hereafter too drastic, too 
much at variance with the nature God has 
given to man?” News comes from all 
parts of the country that the churches are 
half empty. What is the reason for this? 
Is it the churches’ fault or yours? 

Let us speak plainly. Do you not 
really believe that if you—the fathers 
and mothers of today—were active in 
church work, lived up to its teachings, 
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GROWN BROTHERS 


Why Don’t You Go to Churcher 


By 


Stetson 


trained your children from their early days 
to interest themselves in the church, in- 
sisting upon their attendance at services 
until it became as much a part of their 
lives as baseball or dancing, or school or 
getting up in the morning—insisting upon 
it as a duty and as a necessary part of their 
education under your supervision—do you 
really believe that under these conditions. 
we should see the appalling spectacle of 
license which we see everywhere in this 
country today? 

To my mind, the main trouble is that 
we are trying to get along and bring up 
our children without any definite religious 
faith. We are living on our inherited re- 
ligious capital. The sound teaching which 
the fathers and mothers of the present time 
received in their youth has carried us along 
so far, but owing to many things—for ex- 
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ample, the unsettlement caused by modern 
criticism of the old faiths, the tremendous 
material progress of the last fifty years 
which has absorbed our men of affairs to 
the exclusion of deeper and more lasting 
things—we have not developed spiritually, 
and the younger generation has been al- 
lowed to grow up “‘on its own.” Further- 
more, we are beginning to see, at the long 
last, that secular education does not neces- 
sarily make a good citizen. What makes 
the good man and woman lies deeper than 
the facts with which the mind is stored. 
What a man is depends on his training as 
a child in the home, and in church where 
those principles of faith in God have been 
taught which will give him an intelligent 
reason for moral action. We are living in 
a-fool’s paradise if we think that we can 
have morals without-faith in God. Weare 
heading straight for destruction if we think 
that we can Have children with,good prin- 
ciples, unless the mothers and the fathers 
give the children a sound-faith and train- 
ing which will result in high stundards as 
life develops. 

Just recently an acquaintance said to 
me: ‘‘My father and mother were good 
church people, and I was brought up in 
their faith. When I left home and went 
into business, I grew careless and I never 
go to church now. But I do send my chil- 
dren to Sunday school, which is more than 
many parents in the community where I 
live do for their children.” 

It was only necessary to point out to him 
the fact that the Sunday school 
can never take the place of the ae 
home, to make him realize that 
he was shirking a grave re- 
sponsibility by not setting his 
children a good example, and 
by not showing by his actions 
that he thought religion import- 
ant. If it were not for such 
instances as these which come 
constantly to the attention of 
the clergymen, it would seem 
almost unnecessary to state that 
it is the home influence which 
actually molds and dominates 
the life of the child. The home 
must get its inspiration and its 
faith and principles from the 
Christian Church. The Sunday 
school was never intended to 
take the place of the teaching | 
which is expected to be given a 
child at home, and in so far as 
the Sunday school usurps the | 
place of mothers and fathers, it 
is a dangerous thing. If a child 
were taught the Christian faith 
and trained in religion by his 
mother and father, there would 
be no need of any Sunday 
schools. 

It is this failure of the fathers | 
and mothers of the present gen- 
eration to set the example and 
to instil into the children and 
yopth of the land the abiding 
faith which was their own rich 
heritage, which, in my opinion, 
is the main reason for our un- 
filled churches and the vital 
problem which confronts us to- 
day. Surely we have not reached 
the point in the rush and con- 
fusion of modern life where we 
no longer have faith nor time to 











Don’t You Go to Church? 


faith, ingrained from the beginning of 
time in the life of every human being— 
which has been the comfort and guide of 
countless millions through generations— 
have we no time to bother with it today? 
Are we to deny or ignore God because 
we must earn two dollars instead of one: 
because a new dance-step has been in- 
vented; because we can fly and drive an 
automobile? Has the old faith—the crav- 
ing of the human heart for God—lost its 
grip? It is inconceivable. Furthermore, 
it is untrue. The daily experience of 
every man, particularly of every clergy- 
man, offers abundant proof to the con- 
trary. I recall one instance. 

It was at the midnight service at Old 
Trinity, last New Year’s Eve. Long be- 
fore the doors were opened, an immense 
crowd gathered in the street and, with 
the opening of the doors, poured into the 
church, : In a few moments the seats and 
aisles were filled, every available inch eof 
space was taken, and literally hundreds of 
people, unable to crowd in, remained at 
the entrance during the service. While 
the service was in progress, there was 
absolute stillness—a strange and impres- 
sive contrast with the Bedlam outside; 
the blare of horns, the whir of rattles, 
the shrieking of whistles, which ushered 
in the New Year. At the close of the 
service, I suggested that we all join in 
the old familiar hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee.” The response was electric. 
Never in my experience have I heard 


The Red-Winged 
Blac o4 2 
By Carlos Day 


As I walked by the marsh one day in spring, 
I heard a red-winged biackbird sing. 

He was singing to all a rollicking lay, 

And this is the song that I heard that day. 


“‘Over here, over here, in the old swamp lot, 
Over here in the marsh is the dearest spot, 
And snug on the nest 
Is my love, my best, 
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Over here! 


I laughed as I said, ‘‘How well you know 
That deep is the mud where the rushes grow; 
How well you know that safe is your love 
With the swamp below and the sky above:” 
And then he swung to a blade atilt, 

And these I swear were the words of his lilt: 


“Over here, over here, where the sky is so 
blue, 
Over here, my heart to my love is true, 
So sweet, 
My sweet, 
Never fear!” 


Ah, ha! You sprite of the bubbling tone, 
Don’t think that you must sing alone, 
Over here, over here, Ill sing with you, 
Over here, my heart to my love is true, 

So sweet, 

My sweet, 

Never fear! 


bother with Almighty God. That eed ———— 








a congregation sing a hymn with greater 
sincerity and enthusiasm. The crowd 
composed of all sorts and conditions of 
men—men of all creeds—a vast congre- 
gation, united in a natural and spontan- 
eous outpouring of praise to God. And 
this occurred at Old Trinity, at the head of 
Wall Street—the money center of the 
world, supposed to be the hotbed of world- 
liness and materialism. 

But, you say, admitting that this faith 
survives—that the Great Desire persists 
and always will persist in the human heart 
—how do you account for the fact that, 
apparently in spite of it, the churches are 
unfilled? Isn’t it true that the church is 
behind the times—old-fashioned in its 
demands? When all the world is progres- 
sing, why doesn’t the church keep pace? 
Give us something new, you say. If we 
can invent new improvements in auto- 
mobiles, why not in religion? With the 
wonderful advances of science, how can 
the church still hold to its ‘“old-fogy” 
ideas and expect us to support it or to 
accept its teachings as a vital and practical 
influence in our lives? 

As a matter of fact, a great deal of this 
criticism of the church for having “old- 
fogy” ideas is the result of absolute ig- 
norance of what the church teaches or 
stands for. There is a profound ignorance 
of the church’s teaching concerning the 
Bible; and the most amazing statements 
are attributed to the church by those who 
do not know. Nearly always the objector 
to Christianity is resisting re- 
ligious conceptions that all intel- 
ligent Christians have long since 
outgrown. For instance, no 
serious Bible student believes 
for a moment that the story in 
the first chapters of Genesis is 
| to be taken literally. No such 
belief concerning it was held in 
the early centuries of the Christ- 
ian era. It was then commonly 
{| regarded as “allegory”’ instead 
of history. That the world was 
created in seven days of twenty- 
four hours each is something that 
no intelligent man professes to 
believe. It would be against all 
his ideas and _ convictions of 
God’s way of working. 

There is, at the present time, 
no bitter conflict between science 
and religion. There is under- 
standing today—whereas there 
was misunderstanding and sus- 
picion twenty years ago. The 
scientist and the clergyman are 
able to work together today in 
a spirit that has never been pos- 
sible before. The idea of the 
Bible as an “infallible Book” in 
which every word is a direct 
dictation by God, and every 
comma and period in its precise 
place by divine command, is a 
comparatively modern concep- 
tion and dates from the time ol 
the Protestant reformation. The 
church of today has no such 
thought of the Bible, nor does it 
demand any such faith in it. 
Or again, take the doctrine of 
evolution, to which the name of 
Darwin is attached, and which 
is supposed to be contrary to the 
teaching of religion. As a mat- 
ter of | (Continued on page 129) 
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Here’s Nature’s prescription for every description 
Of ‘‘fever’”’ that comes in the Spring. 

_ To fill you with vim, make you frisky and trim 

This Vegetable Soup is the thing! 















15 different vegetables 


Nourishing cereals—trich beef broth 
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Enjoy them all in this 4 





delicious Vegetable Soup! 3 


In every tempting plateful of this soup you 
get the iron of the green vegetables, the 








beneficial salts, the strength-giving cereals and a 
the invigorating meat broth that your appetite e 
relishes and your system needs. Nature's own . 
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spring tonic—healthful and delightful. 













4 

i Choice white potatoes, “Jersey sweets, Chantenay be 

carrots, tender yellow turnips—all daintily diced. a 

Luscious tomatoes, chopped Dutch cabbage. 2 
Country Gentleman corn, baby lima beans, small a 
peas, selected barley, alphabet macaroni ~—all ; 





blended with a rich broth made from fine beef, 
flavored with fresh herbs and tasty seasoning. 
Almost a whole meal—and what a good one! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Real Relief for Mother 


Kiddie-Koop will keep 
baby lene and health- 
ier from birth to four or 

i] 


five years—will conserve 
mother’s strength and 
energy to a remarkable 
degree. 

It is protected bassinet 
and crib for sleep or nap: 
a safe, clean play place: 
folds for Carrying or 
traveling; canopy and 
wind shield protect from 
sun and draughts. 


Three Nursery Needs for Cost 
of Good Crib Alone 


You oweit to baby and mother 
to know the manifold worth 
of Kiddie-Koop—its extraor- 
dinary utility and genuine 


economy. 


Send for Free Booklet— write 
{ 


! £. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
OY aeaaesin oes cance 430 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Kini Koor DIE-KOOP 
Two standard Kiddie-Koop sizes — also Junior 


costs less because smaller and fewer features. 


April 1922 Good Housekeeping 











| for all concerned. 





| loaves of bread. 
| many kitchen se1vices, but the best use I make 
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Housereebvbing Institute 


WE always welcome the discovery which proclaims a little 


better or easier way. 
submit them to us? 


If you have any such, why not 
One dollar will be paid for each sug- 


gestion accepted, and you will help us by enclosing 
a stamped, addressed envelop rather than a stamp for the 


return of unavailable material. 


Address GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 


ING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street New York City 


A Basket for the Bathroom—A small 
basket with a tall handle over which a scrub- 


| bing cloth can be hung to dry may contain 


a canof scouring powder and a brush for clean- 
ing the bathtub. A small bottle of kerosene 
may be added by those who have tried this 
easy and sanitary cleanser. Kerosene cleans 
like magic, without hard rubbing, and quickly 
evaporates. In most bathrooms there isa little 
corner where such a basket can be set on the 
floor, and it will be found a real convenience 
G. S. B., Cal. 


To Fold a Bedspread—To keep the bed- 


| spread from wrinkling during the night, I al- 
| ways fold it in the following manner rather 
| than throwing it over the foot of the bed in the 
| usual way: Begin at the top of the spread and 
| fold it toward the foot in half. 
| from each side toward the center, forming a 


Then fold 


triangle, the point of which is toward the head 
and the base toward the foot of the bed. Hold 
the point and fold it over the footboard. The 
spread does not drag on the floor or lose its 
position. To unfold, follow in reverse order. 
I have used this method all summer, and my 
bedspreads are not unnecessarily soiled or 
wrinkled. Mrs Fo BoC LNs. 


A Drinking Glass for Every Child—The 
children would come in at odd times to get 
a glass of water until at dinner time there would 
not be enough glasses to set the table. So I 
screwed wire glass-holders into the window 

casement side by side, labeling one for each 
came of the family. Now each child can 
keep his own glass separate from the others, 


and all are handy to gather up for washing. 


Mrs. J. B., Mich. 


When Adding Extra Leaves to a Table 
After adding extra leaves to the dining-room 
table, all housekeepers know the inconvenience 
of having to open one tablecloth after another 
to find one of the right length for the extended 
table. To obviate this, mark the length of 
each cloth on the narrow hem, making very 
small letters and using white embroidery 
cotton. oS, Eng Noid 


To Renovate a Davenpurt—We have a 


| wicker and tapestry davenport which had be- 


come soiled and the wicker broken in places. 
I had a slip-cover made of cretonne harmoniz- 
ing with the rest of the room. The slip com- 
pletely covers the davenport and costs far less 
than a new davenport. Mrs. P. S., O. 


A Use for Paraffin Wrappers—A_house- 
hold help that I have found invaluable is the 
paraffin paper wrappers that come around 
‘These lend themselves to 


of them is for the cleaning and polishing of my 

coal range. When the steel is moderately warm, 

the paraffin melts just enough to polish it. 
Mrs. W. D. F., Kans. 


When Using Army Cots—When company 
comes, we are sometimes forced to use army 
cots, and it is generally hard to keep the blan 
kets and covers over the feet. To prevent this 
I screwed two small hooks on the inside of the 
wooden legs of the cot. Then I sewed tapes 
at the proper distances on the blankets etc 
and slip them over the hooks. All is well for 
the night. Mrs. J.E.W,S. C 


A Novel Clothes Basket—One of ‘he best 
discoveries I ever made came about when at 
a summer cottage. There was washing to d: 
and no clothes basket until we discovered 
a bushel basket such as farmers use about a 
farm. Such a basket proved easy to lift when 
full of wet clothes, and when the laundry basket 
in my city home needed to be renewed, I went 
to a grocery store where such articles are sold 
and bought three of the bushel baskets. M) 
laundress speaks of the convenience of having 
three baskets to sort clothes in. Furthermore, 
one basket can be left in the clothes yard after 
the first wash is hung out, and is there ready 
for them when dry, while there are still wet 
clothes in the other two baskets. G. B I/., 1a 


A Place for the Dishpan—To save reaching 
under the drainboard to get my dishpan from 
a nail, which is the usual place for putting it, 
[I have had a shelf built under the drainboard 
just low enough to take the dishpan. There 
[ keep the dishpan, rinsing pan, and drainer 
where they may be reached without any effort 

K. S. C., Mass. 


A Pad for the Ironing Board—If you have 
been seeking a good, thick pad for your ironing 
board, try using two thicknesses of cotton 
batting. This makes an excellent pad. 

Miss B, W., Il 


Gne More Short Cut to Cleanliness - Dur- 
ing the out-of-door season, my soul is often 
tried by my mud-loving sons trailing mudd) 
foot-marks and quarts of sand over the bath- 
room, especially when I am doing all my own 
housework. The white-tiled walls, floors, 
basin, and tub all show their tracks even after 
one bath! Not so any more, for recently | 
made a discovery. I now keep a bath mat, 
a cake of soap, two bath towels, and two wasli 
cloths in my laundry. [very day, or oftener, 
my sons are led to the cool laundry and bathed 
in my laundry tubs, which are porcelain and 
as clean and as easily kept so as the bathtub. 
The tubs are ata convenient height for mother 
to help with the “corners,” and that means 
a lot of backaches avoided, as any. five-foot 
mother of two wriggling boys can testify, after 
she has doubled herself over the bathtub in 
the attitude of a measuring worm for half an 
hour a day. One more bit of saving this dis- 
covery has, and that is that the muddy, sandy 

garments that are stripped off the youngsters 
are right where they should be, gh to be 
washed. Mrs. N. W. F.,N.} 














Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 
Akron--t1 Orpheum Arcade 


any—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N, Pear! 
Aipeons -Bendheim’s 1302—11th Ave. 


ury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
oo ille—Anthony Bros, * 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
‘Aus!in—Carl H. Mueller é 
Baltimore —325 No, Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman's Boo-ery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. . 
Birmingham—219 North roth St. 
Boston—-Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brook] yn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—-639 Main St, 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Cedar Rapids—T he Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 


A (—30 E. Randolph St.(Room 502) 
Chicago -?__4450 Sheridan Rd.(Room 214) 


Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 


Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid 
Col. Springs—McEntire’s, 10 N. Tejon St, 


Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—The Union 

Colum bus, Miss.—Simon Loeb & Bro 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. _ 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. s 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co 





Detroit—T, J. Jackson, 4 E. Adams Av 


Easton—-H. Mayer, 427 orthampton 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave 
Eln-ira—C. W. O'Shea 

El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 


Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St 


Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 5 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—Orner's, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—8s6 Pratt St. 
Holyoke—Thos, S, Childs, Inc. 
Houston—Clayton's, 803 Main St. 


Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Dielh! 


Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jamestown—J. E. & A. L. Johnson 


Jersey City —Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave 


Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 

Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co 
Kansas City, Mo —300 Altman Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. King St 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass —G. H. Woodman 





Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co 


Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 


Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St 


Los Angeles—so5 New Pantages Bldg 
Louisville-—-Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co 

Mason City—Woodruff Shoe Co. 
McKeesport—Wnm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian-—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St., South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Muncie—Miller’s, 311 So. Walnut St. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons . 


Newark—8097 Broad St. (opp. City Hall) 


New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

New Haven—153 Court St.(2nd floor) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—22 West 30th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’'s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.— Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie -Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading- Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 

Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 

San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. Arcade 

San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 

Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 

Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 

Schenectady—Patton & Hall 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 

Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Ill.—A. W. Klaholt 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 

Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 

>yracuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma—s03 Fidelity Bldg. 

Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington “1319 F. St. 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 

. Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkesbarre—M. F, Murray 
Worcester J. C. MacInnes Co, 
Yakima “Kohls Shoe Co. 

onkers—-Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York— The Bon Ton wie 
Youngstown— -B. McManus Co. 
Zanesville—J, B. Hunter Co, 


\gencies in 235 other cities. 



































‘the wings of Mercury. 











Nature, in her wisdom, designed 
your foot arch to flex when you walk. 
Why restrain it in shoes that are rig- 
id and without natural lines? “The 
toot is like a cantilever spring,” 
wrote a noted doctor. “The Canti- 
lever is the most comfortable shoe 
I have ever worn,” said a trained 
nurse; and another woman said, “In 
Cantilever Shoes I feel as though | 
were flying.” 


It is because of the flexible shank and 
natural lines of the Cantilever Shoe 
that you will derive such comfort 
from it. And because of its grace- 
ful appearance and its harmony with 
this Spring’s shoe styles you will see it 
worn wherever daytime costumes are 
worn. Fine workmanship, splendid 
materials and reasonable prices add 
to make the Cantilever desirable. 


The graceful carriage and youth- 
ful walk of the Cantilever Woman 
are often admired. Her feet 
are free. She walks natural- 
ly, with a minimum of effort. 
Flexing with every step, 
Cantilever Shoes make her 
feel as though she wore 


Though you may not be 
conscious of it, there are few 
things that spoil a good i 










A flexible shoe for ‘your flexible foot 


disposition quicker than shoes that 
nag you. Nerve strain, leading to 
backache, headache and even to 
pains like those of rheumatism, may 
be caused by high heels and by 
shoes that bind and restrict the feet 
Many writers on health and beauty 
subjects are now pointing out the 
importance of a woman’s shoes in 
respect to her health, happiness 
and personal attractiveness. 


You were given two marvelously 
constructed feet. At the nearest 
Cantilever Store, try on a pair of 
shoes suited to their needs. Keep 
your feet well and spare yourself the 
misery that has come to so many 
women. If wrongly designed shoes 
have already begun to injure your 
feet, a change to Cantilevers will help 
them. Weakened arches will be 
strengthened by proper exercise; 
your improved circulation will make 
you feel better and look better. 


If none of the listed 
dealers is near you, write 
the manufacturers, Morse 
& Burt Co, 2 Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for a nearby dealer’s address 

' arid for the Cantilever 

/ Booklet which tells some 
things you will be glad to 
know about your feet. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women's Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 


Directors of Physical Education, Editors, Stage 


In using advertisements see page 4 


Celebrities and prominent women everywhere 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Quality is 
Behind 
the Shield 


EQUOT Sheets and Pillow 

Cases are made only one 
weight and one quality. They 
are bleached with water from 
artesian wells. They are 
white, fine, and strong. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases have been used for over 
half a century in the best 
homes and hotels. Institu- 
tions and hospitals use them 
because they give long wear. 


Your dealer will gladly 
show you Pequot Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. Always to be 
identified by the Pequot 
Shield. Pequot Sheeting and 
Pillow Tubing are also sold 
by the yard, and can be 
identified by the ticket re- 
produced below. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 


This label on all piece goods 
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Dr -WiLkEY’s 
Question - Bex 


Questions conce:ning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this- rule. Prescriptional 
advice can not be given nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C 


there anything in white 
vinegar which is injurious? 


Nothing Better Than R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 





a Good Breakfast 


Will you kindly send me 
some information on why we 
should not eat breaktast. 


Mrs. M. G., Kansas 


I know of only two 
reasons why a person 
should not eat break- 
fast: First: Inability to 
get it. Second: Illness. 


Indifferent Doctors 


I have had the Question- 
naire some time, but could 
not get a doctor to make the 
physical .examination you 
required. When I told him 
why I wighed it, the first 


tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” and ‘Reducing and 
Increasing the Weight.” These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
for Longer Life. With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Where may I find something 
about the manufacture of 
white vinegar? 


Mrs. 1.C. B., Wisconsin 


So-called “white vin- 
egar” is not vinegar at 
all, any more than white 
alcohol is whisky or 
brandy. It is true that 
whisky or brandy con- 
sists almost entirely of 
alcohol, and it is true 
that vinegar consists al- 
most entirely of acetic 
acid. The character of 
whisky and __ brandy, 





| doctor to whom I applied, 


said, ‘Why, woman, you would have to strip."" The 
next one could not make the blood and urine analyses. 
The third one, when I explained what I wanted, said 
he would not advise me to do anything of the kind. 
The fourth doctor told me he would make the exam- 
ination and write me the results. I am enclosing his 
letter. He advised me to drink a quart of buttermilk 
a day for ten days, which I have done. 
Mrs. L. R. F., Texas 


I am sorry you had such a hard time finding 
a doctor to fill out your questionnaire. The 
one who finally examined you has made a fairly 
good and informing report, but it would not 
have been any more trouble for him to have 
put the data on the form we provide, and he 
would not have missed so many points. The 
purpose of the League for Longer Life is ex- 
actly in harmony with what Dr. B— says, 
and he should be glad to cooperate with us in 
a course which he believes to be so useful. It 
is strange that you had to go to four doctors 
before you found one in sympathy with the 
movement and capable of making the examina- 
tion. That is not the attitude of doctors in 
general. You must be surrounded by doctors 
indifferent to public welfare and public health, 
or incapable of making a physical examination 
such as we require. 


All Tissues Fed From One Blood Stream 


I hope you will pardon me for encroaching upon 
your valuable time, but I am desirous of obtaining 
a book on foods especially adapted for the proper 
growth of hair and nails. I thought you might in- 
form me as to where I could obtain such a publication. 


Mrs. W. L. M., Washington, D.C. 


Your letter reveals a wide-spread delusion 
that there are special fouds which nourish 
special tissues of the body. All the foods we 
eat enter one blood stream, and the tissues 


| select in some way, from the common source, 


those nutrients which are peculiar to each one. 
Hair and nail are tissues rich in nitrogenous 
principles. For this reason, the food which is 
rich in protein is well suited to nourish both 
these tissues. It is also remarkable that in 
their composition hair and nails are very much 
like the skin, hence the food which will nourish 
the hair and nails will also be a proper nourish- 
ment for the skin. <A well-balanced diet con- 
tains all the elements which nourish all the 
tissues of the body. If you eat a properly 
balanced diet which contains natural vitamines, 
minerals, protein, fats, and carbohydrates, 
you will get all the nourishment you need for 
the hair and nails. 


When Vinegar Is Not Vinegar 
Please advise me as to the advisability of using 
white vinegar. I have used cider vinegar for many 
years, but now find the cost almost prohibitive. Is 


however, resides in the 
constituents which are not alcohol, and the 
character of true vinegar in the constituents 
which are not acetic acid. I would not say 
that white vinegar is harmful, because it con- 
sists entirely of acetic acid and water. Its 
palatable properties, which give it its tru 
character and value as a condiment, are miss- 
ing. White vinegar is not strictly a condi- 
ment. It is usually made by allowing dilute 
alcohol to trickle slowly over a quantity of 
beechwocd shavings contained in a proper 
vessel. The beechwood shavings tend to 
oxidize the alcchol to acetic acid rapidly. The 
alcohol from which this vinegar is made may 
be derived from any source. It is usually 
manufactured from corn in this country. 


A Poor Selection 


Will you please tell me the composition of the ful- 
lowing, and how they rank as baby foods? Borden's 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, Imperial Granum 
Nestle’s Food, and Horlick’s Malted Milk. Is a 
combination of the first two foods better than Bor- 


den’s alone? Mrs. A. C. T., S. Dak. 


Almost any mixture of the four substances 
you mention is better than the first one named. 
It is true that Borden’s Eagle Brand contains 
a small quantity of milk. Its big constituent. 
nevertheless, is refined sugar, and I consider 
it to be poor infant food. You, apparently, 
have mentioned the foods in the inver-e 
order of their desirability. So-called malted 
milk contains a considerable proportion 
of dried milk, but a larger quantity of red 
dog flour, the starch of which has been con- 
verted intc maltose sugar by the action of malt. 
By the way, red dog flour is more wholesome 
and nutritious than white flour. I do not be- 
lieve in giving infants foods that are not nat- 
ural to them. For this reason, I consider that 
an infant’s food, when it is denied its mother’s 
breast, should be made up entirely of modified 
milk, either cow’s or goat’s. 


A Difficult Problem 


In your capacity as consulting physician for Gov» 
HOUSEKEEPING, would it be possible for you to recon 
mend some good general doctor’s book for home use’ 


Mrs. G. H. C., South Carolina 


The difficulty in recommending a hom: 
doctor’s book is chiefly in transferring from 
an expert to a layman a business which can 
be conducted only by experts. It would b: 
possible to write a book describing how te 
repair a damaged watch and send a copy 0! 
this bock to every man and woman in the 
country who owned a watch. As a result, 
there would probably be a tremendous !P- 
crease in the number of damaged watches. 























Helps the washing-machine 


It pays you to chip Fels-Naptha 
into the washing-machine to get 
the benefit of naptha. The real 
naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens 
the dirt before the washing- 
machine starts its work. Then 
the Fels-Naptha soapy water 
flushes away all the dirt. 


Makes paint look like new 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
makes the dirt let go, and 
I s back the bright, fresh, 
-lean appearance to painted 
woodwork, 














For fine lace curtains 
With no other soap can 









you wash lace curtains so Be sure the soap you 
snowy white and with use has real naptha in . 
so little effort as with it. Smell it! The clean 
Fels-Naptha. It soaks the naptha odor proves 
irt loose, and safely there is real naptha in 
makes all filmy fabrics Fels-Naptha. 






thoroughly clean. 






Takes spots from rugs 


How easily and quickly 
Fels-Naptha cleans and 
brightens rugs, carpets and 
draperies! The naptha 
dissolves grease, loosens 
dirt and restores perfect 
cleanliness. 








he doub € cleaner 
or easler housec caning 


Quickly, thoroughly and safely, Fels-Naptha makes every- 
thing it touches clean, sweet, sanitary. And a thoroughly 
clean home means better health for the family. 

Because Fels-Naptha is splendid soap and real naptha, 
combined by the original Fels-Naptha method, it gives a soap- 
and-water cleaning and a naptha cleaning at the same time. 


x 












Soft blankets and woolens 
White and fluffy they come 






That makes it different from all other soaps. down Pelee ont The 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and porte Beth Barat: = 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap sicwak ar Viarama 
and real naptha in a way that brings out the best in these two — oe 





great cleaners—a way that has never been successfully imitated! 
Begin using Fels-Naptha today. 






FRE If you haven’t had an opportunity to prove that Fels-Naptha is a superior 
soap forthe laundry and all household cleaning, send for freesample Write 
Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 







© 1922, Fels & Ce. 
Philadelphia 











Fels-Naptha by the carton 


Get a supply for housecleaning 
in this handy package—ten 
full-size bars of Fels-Naptha 
neatly packed. 










THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN’NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Folded—it tucks away 
anywhere—open, weight 
* can’t wreck it! 





FOLOING 
=e Ww 
TM REG US PAT OFF AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


VERY household needs 

at least one step-ladder, 
particularly at Spring-clean- 
ing time. But few housewives 
care to take chances on the 
old bulky, rickety contrap- 
tions here- 
tofore sold 
under the 
name. 
Think of it: 
the TUCK- 
AWAY 
Patented 


LADDER 





















Oak and steel, 
trussed cantilev- 
er construction. 
Weighs approx- 
imately 15 lbs. 


Stands steadily 


on uneven surfaces ! 


Safety Folding 
Ladder is the 
first real im- 
provement in 
ladders in two 
thousand years. 
Instead of being 
unwieldy, 
heavy, cumber- 
some—and dangerous, TUCK- 
AWAY is compact, light in 
weight, simple in construction i 
and really safe. 

No wonder TUCKAWAY has taken 
housewives by storm. Think of a 
ladder without a nail, screw or bolt in 
it; so light a child can carry it; so | 
compact that folded, it hangs on the 
inside of a closet door; so simple [j 
anyone can open or fold it in a jiffy; 
so strong, 1000 pounds weight 
on the top step can’t wreck it. 
This is TUCKAWAY, the 
national safety ladder, endorsed 
by Good Housekeeping, Tri- 
bune and Modern Priscilla 
Institutes and safety engineers 
everywhere. 

Leading department, hardware and 
general stores all over the country are 
now selling TUCKAWAY. If your 
favorit > store cannot supply you, mail 
check or money-order direct to us and 
TUCKAWAY will be 
shipped at once, shipping 
charges collect. Now don’t 
delay... safeguard your 
Spring housecleaning—and 


all future climbing—with 
TUCKAWAY. 


u 


& 


Folded, as shown, 
TUCKAWAY 
measures only 234 
x 7% x52 inches. 
Open, from the 
top step one can 
reach a 12 foot 
ceiling. 














Price 
$695 
With rubber 
bases, $7.20 


(West of Mississippi, $7.20 and $7.45) 
Literature upon request 


Tuckaway Folding Ladder Co., Inc. 
111 Broadway Dept. F New York City 


Excellent sales territory open for limited number of 
responsible agents. Write immediately. 
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We hs: oT He wes’ Be At ST 
How to Regain Health and Weight 


Nora 


By 


as it frequently runs in families. There 
is a form of leanness that is compatible 
with good health and a vigorous physique, but 
nevertheless every thin woman desires to re- 
place awkward angles with attractive curves. 

When a thin woman is emaciated and 
steadily losing weight, there may be some 
internal or organic trouble and it is then 
advisable to ask medical advice. When there is 
no internal trouble, it rests with the woman 
herself to build up her body by systematic diet 
and exercises which harmonize with other 
fundamental health-building principles, such 
as sleep, rest, air, and sunshine. 

One of the first things a woman should do is 
to be frank with herself. She may realize that 
she is thin, as her mirror tells her so, but she 
does not realize that she is nervous, restless, 
irritable, and perhaps a worrier. A _ patient 
who was extremely thin was eager to add 
weight, but apparently. though she had eaten 
fattening foods, had never been able to increase 
her weight. She was a busy woman, to whom 
life had brougzt many responsibilities, and 
from being a vigorous, healthy girl, she was at 
thirty becoming nervous, irritable, restless, and 
extremely thin. The first step toward a cure 
was to recognize the cause, and in her case, as 
in many others, the cause was nervousness and 
within herself to cure. It has been overcome 
by the following simple but far reaching 
principles. 


[O sitic like obesity, may be inherited, 


Weight-Increasing Diet 
Of equal importance in gaining health and 
increasing weight are diet, exercise, rest, and 
self-control, and the greatest of these is self- 
control. To begin with the diet—instead of a 
light breakfast, an irregular lunch, and a heavy 
dinner, it is necessary for a busy woman (and 
the majority of women are busy nowadays) 
to have a proper breakfast, consisting of a cup 
of chocolate or coffee, an egg and bacon, toast, 
and cereal if it can be digested. The question 
of raw fruit in the morning is one which 
individuals must settle for themselves. Women 
with a tendency to uric acid should avoid it 
and have stewed fruit—prunes being an excel- 
lent diet, as they are something of a laxative. 
Frequently nervous, thin people are afflicted 
by that most insidious of troubles, constipa- 
tion. Nothing so soon upsets the entire system, 
and nothing is harder to cure. Eminent 
doctors urge that this trouble be controlled by 
| diet as much as is found possible, and to many, 
| prunes are found beneficial. 
In so far as it is possible, any hurry or con- 
| fusion should be avoided in the morning.’ It is 
better to get up a half-hour earlier, eat break- 
fast slowly, and have ten minutes to spare 
afterward, than to start the day in a hurried, 
flurried way. No matter what the occupation 
| of the busy woman is, whether in the office or 
| in the home, if the morning is begun right, she 
|is bound to feel better. — 
A stated hour should be set for lunch, when 
a simple meal of digestible food which is 
fattening should be chosen.. Baked potatoes, 
creamed soups, bread and butter, and a glass 
of milk are all good items of diet for this meal. 
If meat is to be eaten for dinner, it may be 
omitted for lunch and fish or egg substituted. 
Or if meat is eaten twice a day, but little 
should be taken at lunch time. The evening 
meal, instead of being a very heavy one, eaten 
when extremely tired, should be moderate, and 
| if it is possible to relax a little after the day’s 
work before eating, it will do much to improve 
the general system. Again, creamed soups 
bread and butter, potatoes, a green vegetable, 
and light sweets have a fattening quaiity. By 
the careful distribution of food throughout the 
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day, the system regulates itself, and instead ot 
eating a heavy dinner and going to bed with a 
stuffed feeling, it is better to eat a light dinne: 
and before going to bed have a glass of warn 
milk and bread thickly spread with butter. 

The thin person is usually a poor sleepe: 
and bread and milk taken at bedtime fr 
quently promote sleep by drawing the bloo« 
from the head to the stomach Do not eat th 
bread and milk in the dining-room and the: 
spend a half-hour undressing, but take it t 
the bedroom and when ready for bed (just 
before cleaning the teeth), eat and drink it 
slowly. A restless sleeper, who wakes oncé 
or twice in the night, should have a piece of 
bread and butter by the bedside, so that it can 
be eaten perhaps with a drink of water, and 
sleep will often be induced to return. 


Light Exercises 


It is an easy thing to say to a thin woman t 
regulate her diet, and that she must eat more 
sleep more, rest more, and exercise in the 
open air, but it is difficult for her to find the 
time to do these things. Again, the matter 
of finding the time rests with the woman 
herself. When she has faced the fact that 
she is thin, nervous, and irritable and that 
only she herself can overcome these things, she 
must face the fact that she must find mor 
time to rest, and that when she does rest, sh« 
must give herself up to it. She mustn’t g 
to bed and read an exciting novel, but she 
must go to bed, sip some warm milk, and 
compose herself for sleep. 

Exercise plays the most important part. Th 
muscular system is constructed for exercise an 
requires it for a healthy existence. Ever, 
woman should examine herself, find her wea! 
and undeveloped parts, and then determined], 
go to work to build up those parts in a way 
that promotes good health and symmetry 0! 
physique. Care should be taken never to 
exercise to the point of fatigue, nor to exercise 
when already fatigued, for if there is no energy 
to put into it, nothing upbuilding will be got 
from it. As the morning is the time when the 
body is rested, setting-up exercises before ar 
open window, when first out of bed, are excel 
lent. They need not take more than thre« 
minutes, but three minutes used to the best 
advantage will put the body in a healthy glow 
and make a warm bath seem doubly refreshing 
Many people believe in the daily cold plung 
There are many systems that can stand this, 
but the thin, nervous woman may be lowering 
her vitaiity by such a practise. Light exercises, 
a warm bath, and a quietly eaten breakfast 
will be far more beneficial to her. Four simpl« 
exercises follow: 

(1) Feet and Toe Exercises: Rise slowly o1 
toes, lower to heels, rise on heels, drop to toes: 
repeat four to five times. 

(2) Exercises for Chest and Arm Muscles: 
Arms outstretched, describe as high and wid 
a circle as possible, first backward, then for 
ward, five to ten times each way. 

(3) Arms outstretched and wide apart: 
bring them together vigorously, but without 
touching hands; throw arms outward, putting 
vigor into the act. Try to bring hands together 
back to back. 

(4) Rotate the Shoulders: Stand erect, raise 
the shoulders, taking in a fuil breath, lower 
while exhaling, raise again, push backward. 
down and forward, describing a complete circle, 
first one way, then the other. Repeat five t 
ten times. 

This schedule is not at all ccmplete, but it 
will start you in the right direction. Choos 
a few exercizes according to your need, an 
the number cf repetitions as you progress. 

For those who have (Continued on page 7 







































































Clean Dustlessly—this Rapid, Easy Way 


The coming of warmer days, which invariably 
means more open windows and the entry of 
additional dust into your home, need not bea 
dread —if you provide yourself with a Hoover. 


Dustlessly, quickly, the strong suction pro- 
vided by the new and greatly simplified 
Hoover air-cleaning attachments whisks up 
all dust that collects upon house furnishings. 


These improved attachments have been de- 
veloped in our research laboratories to pro- 
vide Hoover owners with the most durable 
and highly efficient set of air-cleaning tools 
that long experience can devise. 


With them, you can entirely remove dust 
from any location, without stooping, with- 
out fatigue, without befogging the air. 


Then, too, they may be used to fluff up 
pillows or blow dirt out of places otherwise 
difficult of access. 


And instead of merely cleaning the tops of 
your rugs by slow, dusty sweeping, you can 
easily and rapidly glide The Hoover over, 
dustlessly cleaning the rugs as thoroughly 
within as without, in a manner guaranteed 
to add years to their life and beauty. 


For this efficient cleaner electrically beats out 
all germ-laden, nap-wearing grit from rug 
depths. Simultaneously, it electrically sweeps 
up stubbornest litter, erects crushed nap, 
freshens colors and powerfully cleans by air. 


Have an immediate free demonstration in 
your home of The Hoover and its wonderful 
new air-cleaning attachments. Phone any 
Tel-U-Where Information Bureau or write 
us for names of nearest Authorized Dealers. 


Backed by the Guarantee Bond of the oldest 
and largest makers of electric cleaners, The 
Hoover is obtainable on easy terms in 
sizes for all purposes, all moderately priced. 


THE Hoover SucTION SWEEPER ComMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Ontario 


he HOOVER 


ft BEATE iss 


as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Fastest 
Selling 


BABY BOOK 
ever printed 


Thousands and thousands of 
babies are being brought up in 
zccordance with its sensible, 
motherly and scientific advice. 

It is a text book pure and 
simple. The wonderful, reassur- 
ing first chapter 
is on preparing 
for Baby; the 
second, on fur- 
nishing the nur 
sery; and then 
chapteralter 
chapter it coun- 
sels on each and 
every problem 
which might puz- 
zle young moth- 
ers—food, cloth- 
ing, the bath, 
habits, first aids. 

It is bound in 
board covers, 
printed on fine 
paper and beau- 
tifully illus- 
trated. 


Because we want the friend- 
ship of every mother in the 
United States, we will gladly 
mail one copy to each for 25 
cents, in Canada 35 cenis. 

Aunt Belle advises that Men- 
nen Borated Talcum should 
be used on babies, because 
she knows it is absolutely pure, 
mildly antiseptic, and 
essential to Baby’s 
health. She also Jays 
stress on the wonder- 
ful virtue of Kora- 
Konia for prickly 
heat, chafing, baby 
rashes and all skin 
irritations. Nothing 
like it has ever been 
produced for the skin 
troubles of babies and 
adults. 

Please fill out the 
coupon. 


THE Mennen Company 
Trewark. 1.4. U.S.A. 


The Mennen Company, Limited 
Montreal, Quebec 
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The Mennen 
Company, | 
339 Central Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


l enclose 25 cents (Canada, 35 cent 


for Aunt Belle’s Baby Book. 
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April rains are softly falling, 
Soon the reigns of June begin; 
‘Tis safer till he’s broke to brida! 

To hold the reins a trifle 17 


A Brides Shower or Announcement 


Party, Luncheon, or Tea 
By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


NECESSARY INSTRUCTIONS 


\\" COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR A BRIDE’S SHOWER OR A WED- 
Se DING ANNOUNCEMENT, WITH SUGGESTIONS SUITABLE FOR 
} USE AT A PARTY, LUNCHEON, OR TEA, WILL BE SENT ON RE- 
ya CEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, ENTER- 

4 TAINMENT EDITOR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 WEST 40 ST., 
f N.Y. CITY. THE SUGGESTIONS CONTAIN INSTRUCTIONS FOR: 


al 1. Bride’s Hope Chest Shower to Contain Gifts 

} 2. Needles-and-Pins Table Centerpiece Announcement Feature 

3. Horoscopes Showing Whose Face Is Your Fortune 

4. All Is Fair in Love and War Game P 
5. Miscellaneous menu, including Dove’s Nest Entrée, Love Apple 
@ Salad, and Dessert of Bachelor’s Buttons and Wedding Rings 


7 MISCELLANEOUS 
SUGGESTIONS 
On receipt of 10 cts. in stamps addressed 
to Elaine, Entertainment Editor of Good 
Ifousekeeping, suggestions will be sent for a 
Money Making Bazaar and a Heart Party 


USED HEARTS 
Cupid ts holdiu ga clearance sale 
Of which one hears the modern tale, 
That he has made an open boast 


For part-used hearts toc ree the mic 
Pari-used nea 10 €r ] 


Needle Giid pins, Needles Gnd pin 5 
I his trouble begins 
When a man marries his trouble begins. 
But he'll stick-to his bargain as tight 
as WaXr, 
. | Wy T }, 
For he gets something off on | 
income tax. 








IVORY 
Ayral in 


WOMAN’S dressing table 

is a true reflection of her 
personality. In daintiness, charm 
and good taste, nothing could 
be more thoroughly appropriate 
than Pyralin toiletware. Made to 
give life-long service—in every 
necessary article from mirror to 
jewel-box; exquisitely decorated 
if desired, to harmonize with any 
color scheme. 

E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC 


Pyralin Department 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


You will find the name “ Pyralin” 


stamped on every article. 


HE illustration shows that universal 

favorite—the Du Barry pattern in 
Ivory Pyralin, made also in Shell Pyralin 
and Amber Pyralin. Sets can be acquired 
piece by piece if desired, as all Pyralin 
toiletware is sold at leading stores every- 
where in standard patterns, easy to match 
at any time, 


} 
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RSTAREX 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES [PS SESS ESIC 
WASHER —_ When He Comes 


HEN this gentleman calls at your home, 
invite him to enter. You will never regret 
listening to the message he brings you. In 
return for just a few minutes of your time he will give 
you hours — hundreds and thousands of hours for 
test; for recreation and amusement, for self-culture. 


He has expert knowledge of the hardest work you 
have to do as a housekeeper. Washing and iron- 
ing, cleaning and dusting—these are his specialty. 
ELECTRIC SUCTION His methods are new. At one-third the cost in 


CLEANER \ ~ ae Time, in Money and in Labor he can guarantee to 
ee * THE APEX ELECTRICAI. 


Export Office and Show Room: : 
461 Eighth Avenue 1067 EAST 152nd STREET 


New York, N. Y. 
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you a cleaner home, cleaner clothes and household 
linens and more of them. 


Give him the chance to mention the names of your 
own friends who will vouch for him. He is the 
personal representative of the leading electrical 
household appliance dealer in your neighborhood. 
Your entire life may be wonderfully changed by 
the things he will show you and tell you about 
the famous APEX Electric Suction Cleaner, the 
ROTAREX Electric Clothes Washer and the 
ROTAREX Home Double Roll Ironer. 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANY * 


Canadian Factory: 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Led. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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RSTAREX 


HOME DOUBLE ROLL 


IRONER 
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Send It Now 


Watch the white teeth it brings 


Send the coupon for this ten-day test. 
The results on your teeth will surprise 
and delight you. 


Millions brush teeth in this new way. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise it. 
Half the world over it is _ bringing 
whiter, cleaner teeth. See what it brings 
to you. 


The war on film 


Dental science has found ways to fight 
the film on teeth. Film is that viscous 
coat you feel. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. 

It dims the teeth, clouds their beauty, 
causes most tooth troubles. And no 
tooth paste, until lately, could effec- 
tively combat it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of other diseases. 


Now we combat it 


Now we have ways to combat it. Able 
authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Modern dentists urge their 
daily use. 


Both are embodied in a_ dentifrice 
called Pepsodent—a scientific tooth paste. 
And other factors are used with them to 
bring five desired effects. 


Watch the change in a week 


Make this free test and watch how 
your teeth improve. In a week you will 
gain a new idea in teeth cleaning. 


Pepsodent acts in five ways, including 
film removal. It multiplies the salivary 
flow—Nature’s great tooth protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
that cling. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause decay. 


* 
Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 
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These things are essential. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Watch all the effects, then read the 
reasons for them in the book we send. 
It will bring to your home a new era 
in teeth cleaning. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


10-Day Tube Free °” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 718, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








| 


Money Orders 


(Continued from page 58) 


slope. As if they were dream children of 
a dream world they moved onward, but when 
they stood in the yellow glare which shone 
through the door of the girl’s home, there fel] 
on both of them a shadowing sense of reality. 
To Ruth-he seemed not the splendid young god 
of the summit, but a wistful, struggling boy. 
The thought made him suddenly dearer, and 
she held out to him her hand in pledge of a 
promise to share with him whatever hardship, 
or difficulty, or trial he asked her. 

“Tm not just a fair-weather love, dear,” 
she told him solemnly. “No matter what 
comes, if you want me, I’llI—I’ll hold to you.” 

“T want you,” he said, just as earnestly. 
“T’ll always want you.” Then, as if he strove 
to shake off the fog of foreboding their words 
had brought in, he laughed, “But nothing 
evil can come now.” 

“Even if it does,” she persisted, ‘we'll 
face it together.” 

April budded into May, and May blossomed 
into June without bringing them any difficulty 
beyond Mrs. Morgan’s querulous opposition 
to their constant association. ‘You'll get 
yourself so talked about for going around the 
way you do with him,” she told her daughter, 
“that you’ll have to marry him.” 

“Perhaps I wouldn’t mind that,” Ruth 
laughed. 

“But he has no money.” 

“Yd marry him without it,’”’ the girl de- 
clared, “but he won’t marry me until he has 
five thousand dollars.” 

“What’s that in times like these?” 

“It’s a proof to himself that he’s making 
good.” 

“T can’t understand—” 

“T can,” her daughter said, “and that’s 
enough, isn’t it?” 

But, as the summer burgeoned into glory and 
she felt her love for Billy Stoneham coursing 
through her blood in growing power, she, too, 
began to think that she could not quite under- 
stand why the man she loved had set so definite 
and so materialistic a goal for the fruition of 
their romance. It was sensible, to be sure, 
from an ordinary point of view, but old Rufus 
Morgan had won success not by caution but by 
boldness, and Ruth chafed against her lover's 
delaying. 


“TF you loved me,” she told him one night, 
rubbed raw by the irritation of the situa 
tion which betrothed her without apparent 
possibility of an immediate marriage. “you 
wouldn’t be thinking about your stake. ’ 

“It’s because I love you,” he protested, 
“that I do think about it.” 

“T don’t believe you really love me,” she per 
sisted, seeing that the weapon could draw blood. 

“You know I do.” 

“Then why are you so attentive to Ada 
Cramer? I saw you going down the street with 
her today.” 

“Oh, Ruth, that’s absurd! She was going to 
work, and I was walking the same way.”’ 

“But you took her and her mother to the 
movies one night this week.” 

“T’d be a cad if I didn’t do something to 
show them I appreciate what Mrs. Cramer 
does for me. You don’t understand what it 
means to a fellow who’s been knocked around 
in institutions for years to have a woman treat 
him as if he were her boy. I can’t tell you the 
way it’s made me feel to her. I don’t know 
how I can ever pay it back.” 

There was a sorrow in his old-young eyes 
which brought to the girl thought of those 
bitter years of his boyhood, shaming her to! 
her petty jealousy. “Poor Billy,” she said 
softly, her anger melting to tenderness. — 

In its flood she made repentant decision t 
go to see Mrs. Cramer and Ada, but the passing 
weeks found her in the same small-city know] 
edge of them, knowing all their surface aspects 
and little of their inner life, which she had held 
through the years. Sometimes, passing Mrs. 
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Keep the story with a Kodak 


Today it’s a picture of Grandmother reading to the children. Tomorrow 
it may be Bobbie playing traffic policeman or Aunt Edna at the wheel of 
her new car or Brother Bill back from college for the week-end or— 


There’s always another story waiting for your Kodak. 


Free at your dealer's or from us—‘*At Home with the Kodak,” a well 


illustrated little book that will help in picture-making at your house. 





Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Butterick Design 
3651. The bateau neck, 
the spring version of the 
moyen -Qge waist, and 
the new fabric trim- 
ming, lend fresh in- 
terest to the single frock 














Dresses you have never dared 
attempt you can now make 
a professional - - - 


A year ago you would have laughed at the idea 
_ of re-creating a Paris gown at home—today 


you can calmly do it 


RESS after dress a triumphant 
success. 


This is the experience thousands of 
women who sew at home are having now. 


Now you can know the joy of starting 
to sew, certain that your dress will turn 
outasuccess. Youcan give it the style, 
the lines, the perfection of finish of an 
expensive imported frock. 


With the Deltor, now included in 
every new Butterick pattern, home sew- 
ing becomes for you an entirely new 
thing. The Deltor enables you to re- 
create an imported dress as perfectly asa 
professional. It gives to you the skilled 
economy in cutting of an expert, the 
deft putting together of a great dress- 
maker, the clever finish that spells Paris. 


First of all you have a list of just what 
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fashionable materials are best suited to 
the pattern you have bought, so that 
you choose your material like an expert. 
The lines of a pattern cut for a cloth like 
Kasha may not look right in a material 
like the fashionable canton crépe, because 
of the greater softness of the goods. 


Then when you start to cut, the 
Deltor gives you a picture of the pattern 
in your size laid out on the width material 
you are using. For the first time you 
are assured of getting a cutting layout 
that exactly fits your case. The Deltor 
gives you pictures of the pattern in 
every size laid on every width of suitable 
material. You just select the picture of 
your size laid on your width material, 
pin and cut accordingly. . You will find 
you have cut your frock out of from % 
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An individual cutting chart—for your 
size and your width material. 


When the designer has made the pattern, men 
who specialize only in cutting make your Deltor 
cutting layouts. Each Deltor shows a separate 
layout for every size the pattern comes in, laid on 
every suitable width of material. You just select 
your size laid on your width—and go ahead. You 
will find your new way of cutting saves you from 
¥% to 1% yards of material. 


“T bought my material first, then when I got my 
pattern with the Deltor I had 13% of a yard more 
material than I needed if I followed the Deltor 
cutting layout. Fortunately, I was able to return 
my piece of goods and get the smaller amount, so 
I saved $7.50 as my material cost $5.50 a yard.” 


So now Butterick patterns specify only enough 
material to cut the economical Deltor way. 







AND BASTE GATHERS 
TO STAYS NS 


The exact lines of the original 
model duplicate themselves 


This modern version of the long 
moyen-4ge waist is characteristic of 
the spring frocks. To keep it slim, yet 
have that necessary and subtle full- 
ness, might be a pretty problem even 
for a professional. But, no matter 
how inexperienced in sewing you are, 
the Deltor shows you how you can 
easily handle it just as an expert 
would. 


If you follow the Deltor exactly 
you are amazed how simply it all goes 
and how successfully it turns out. With 
the Deltor you will find you car make 
clothes you never dared attempt before 





The professional 
finish that ‘‘makes’ 

a dress is at your 

finger tips 

When the great couturier 
came to the finishing of the 
model after which this pat- 
tern was cut, he selected 
one of the new fabric trim- 
mings. 


No matter how new 4 
method of finishing is, if 
your frock calls for it, the 
Deltor shows you exact!y 
how to make and apply it. 
It is all there for you i 
pictures and clear directions. 


Your frock when done has 
that intangible something 
that implies the hand of a 
master. 


500 designs for the new Spring season— BUTTERICK 
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to 134 yards less material than you ever used 
before and saved money and time. Your 
dress goes together so easily! A glance tells 
you just Where and how everything goes— 
no puzzling over where to begin gathering, 
or start taking in a dart — the Deltor puts 
it there before your eyes in graphic and 
accurate pictures. 

You know how women sewing at home 
have despaired. of ever being able to give a 
professional finish to their work. Every 
method of finishing and trimming that made 
the model you selected so charming is care- 
fully described in the Deltor. You just 
follow along, stitch by stitch, and suddenly 
there is your dress finished, professional in 
its perfection. 

Every bit of the Deltor applies specifically 
to just that garment on which you are work- 
ing. It is really a complete, illustrated dress- 
making course for that particular garment. 

Just as Butterick’s fashion service has 
always been the most complete in the world, 
now the Deltor dressmaking service is so 
complete, that with it you sew into your 
dress the very spirit of the Rue de la Paix. 

When you buy’a Butterick pattern you 
will find its Deltor in the envelope. Every 
new Butterick pattern (30c to Soc) now gives 
you this complete service. Itig the greatest 
dressmaking help to women since the paper 
pattern itself. 


Butterick, New York, Paris, London. 







You save '4 to 198 yards—multiply that by 
the price per yard and see how much 
money you save 





New York dressmakers, without using the Deltor 
cutting layout, have tried again and again t> get the 
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pattern out of the amount of material specified on the 


Butterick pattern envelope. Time and again they have 
deen unable to do so. 


With the Deltor cutting layout before her, an inex- 
nerienced girl pinned and cut the pattern in seven 
minutes, 


When the designer has made the pattern, men trained 
’y years of experience who specialize in cutting, make the 
Deltor cutting layouts. Not one person in a thousand, 
wowever talented, can cut as economically. Their 
xpert experience, their careful planning, their skill, 
becomes yours with the Deltor. 

Chere is a Deltor cutting layout for every size of pat- 
tern on every width of appropriate material. No other 
’attern gives you this, Select the one made for your 
ize and your width material and you will save from y% 
to 1% yards of material. 


Nowadays all new Butterick patterns specify only 


>} - 
caough material for you to cut by the economical 
Jeltor charts 


PATTERNS WITH THE DELTOR—now on sale 


Swiftly, easily, you re-create the lines 
and grace of the original model 


What to do first, what next, is all important in 
putting together a dress it its lines are to be reaily 
perfect. 

A professional knows instantly just how each 
dress demands to be put together. ‘This expert’s 
decision for your dress and the exact way in which 
he carries it out is what the Deltor gives you. 

This frock, fer example, is so exquisitely simple 
that even whether you turn in the tabs before or 
after sewing dn the skirt, makes a difference in its 
lines. 

The Deltor tells you just how to put it to- 
gether correctly, step bv step. You just follow 
along stitch by stitch, and sew in the very lines of 
the original. 


Butterick Designs 

9 and 3602. /wo 

hings say ata 

glance this costume is 

new. The cave to 

which the Parisienne 

clings even whens pring 

“ has come to the Bois, 

e with its great flower- 

like ornaments, and 

the exaggeratedly low 
waist-ling effect. 
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You ‘‘finish’’ your frock as 
cleverly as an expert 


No one in the world is as clever at finish- 
ing and trimming as the French. This 
ability is yours when you use the Delrtor. 

If your costume is the type on which 
Paris is using one of the entrancing 
ribbon devices this Spring, the Deltor 
tells you exactly how to make it, shows 
you in pictures any unusual twist. 

When vour frock is done, no wonder 
no one believes you made it yourself— 
there is the atmosphere of an atelier 
about it. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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“HEBE 


HINK of the convenience of a cooking liquid that 

can be used in almost everything you cook! And 
every time you use it means finer flavor and added 
nourishment ! 


Hesge is just such a convenience. It moistens, short- 
ens and enriches—puts new life into old favorites and 
adds zest to the less expensive cuts of meat and to 
vegetables. 





You will always get splendid results from Hese and 
the economy is really worth while. Herne is a whole- 
some, well-balanced food—pure skimmed milk evapo- 
rated to double strength enriched with vegetable fat. 


Order several cans of Heze from your grocer and 
write for the free Hese book of recipes. You will find 
it filled with welcome suggestions. Address 2405 Con- 
sumers Bldg., Chicago. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 


Chicago New York Seattle 





Try HEBE for 
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Corn Chowder 
Fish Cakes 


Chicken a la King 





Salad Dressings 
Cakes 
Cottage Pudding with 
Custard Sauce 


Tapioca Pudding 
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Cramer, she noted with new-born sympathy 
the older woman’s look of placid toil, and she 
could not avoid the sight of Ada Cramer’s 
worried intensity, but the insistence of her own 
problem of overcoming Billy’s determination 
to consider marriage as the goal of a money- 
making course drove thought of others from 
her mind. Only when the lightning of accusa- 
tion and the thunders of disaster swept over 


| Billy Stoneham did she go back into desperate 


endeavors to add the two’s and two’s of human 
motives to make the four of the lad’s innocence. 

With the fury of a midsummer storm on the 
river, trouble broke on the sunny calm of their 
days. On one Friday night they parted with a 
blithe promise of meeting at noon the next day 
for a run out into the hills. At half-past 
eleven on Saturday, while Ruth worked in the 
garage, testing the engine of her car, the tele- 
phone in the house rang insistently. She had 
an impulse to shout an order declaring herself 
out of reach of a summons, but finally went in 
impatiently at the maid’s call for her. Billy’: 
voice, coming to her over the wire, sounded 
strangely strained. 

“T can’t meet you, Ruth,” he told her 
“‘Something’s happened, something terrible.” 

“To you?” 

“T’m in it,” he almost groaned 
happen to me yet.” 

“What is it?” 

“T can’t tell you over the wire.”’ 

“Then come up.” 

“I. can't.” 

‘Where are you?” 

“At the bank—yet.” 

“You must tell me,” she insisted. 

“You'll know soon enough.” 

“T’m coming down.” 

“Don’t, please,” he entreated, but she 
banged up the receiver and rushed back to the 


“Tt may 


| car, her determination to plunge into whatever 





maelstrom was sucking down Billy as firm as 
her idea of its reason was vague. 


HE raced downhill madly, taking corners 
wildly, and drew up before the Iowa Eastern 
with a grinding of brakes. She knew, as soon 
as she had stepped inside the door of the bank, 
that the spotlight of the drama she could fee! 
in the atmosphere had been shifted upon her. 
“T’ve come to see Mr. Stoneham,” she told 
the cashier when she saw that Billy was not in 
the teller’s cage. 

“T’m afraid you can’t,” he told her. 

‘‘Why not?” she challenged. 

“Well, he’s in a—a conference now.”’ 

“T know he is,” she lied. “That’s why I 
came. I’m going to marry him,” she an- 
nounced, knowing somehow that the assertion 
would strengthen Billy’s cause, whatever it 
might be, as well as her own demand. “I have 
the right to be with him.” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Morgan,” the cashier said, 
his stony aspect shifting to worry, “sorrier 
than I can say. We all thought he was just 
what he seemed. We never dreamed that— 
How did you know about it?” he broke off to 
question her. 

“He telephoned not to meet him, and so I 
came.” 

“T see,” he said. He arose from his desk. 
“TI see if they’ll let you in,” he told her, but 
she followed him through the lobby and toward 
the directorate room. - 

He would have held open the door cautious- 
ly, but Ruth Morgan passed him and 
faced five men who sat watching a fifth whose 
back was to ner. He was Billy Stoneham 

““What’s the trouble?” she asked. 

Humbert, the bank manager, flared anger 
at her intrusion as Stoneham swung round in 
perturbation at her comin:. The other men 
stared at her curiously. : 

“This is no place for you, Miss Morgan, 
Humbert said. 

“Don’t stay, Ruth,” Billy pleaded. 

“What do you say he has done?” sh de- 
manded of Humbert, ignoring his comman¢ 
and Billy’s plea. 
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“Well, really—” The manager hesitated, 


held back less by her femininity than by her un- 


conscious imitation of her father’s manner, for | 


Rufus Morgan had, in his time, been wont to 
bully the Iowa Eastern. But one of the men 
at the table cut in, “He has stolen five thou- 
sand dollars, and we’re going to prosecute him 
to the limit of the law.” 

“Fe hasn’t stolen it,” said Ruth Morgan. 

“He admits it,” said the stranger. 

“J don’t care if he does,” she insisted. “He 
never took it.” 

“But—” 

She moved around the table to look at 
Stoneham. His eyes, meeting hers, besought 
her to go. “I told them I took it, Ruth,” 
he said. 

She stared at him, not sadly nor in wrath, 
but in cool appraisal. “How did it happen?” 
she asked Humbert. 

“Every month,” Humbert explained, “the 
Breen-Danley Lumber Company sends a pay- 
roll to Six Rivers, Minnesota. There’s no bank 
there, but there is a postoffice, and so we ar- 
range with them to send the amount in money 
orders so that their man up there won’t have 
the responsibility of taking cash from Bemidji 
to Six Rivers. The government has to carry 
the cash then, you see. It’s been part of 
Stoneham’s work since he came to take the 
money over to the postoffice here, buy the or- 
ders, and dispatch them to the Breen-Danley 
paymaster at Six Rivers. They went all 
right, up till last month.” 

‘Has no one else anything to do with it?” 

“Not the handling of the cash. Stoneham 
used to take it to the money order section, buy 
the orders, mail them, and bring back the 
receipts. He brought back something, this 
last time, which looked like receipts. No one 
checked up on them, and he filed them. When 
the paymaster at Six Rivers wired that the 
payroll orders hadn’t come, we started to in- 
vestigate. We telephoned the district inspec- 
tor in Chicago, and he sent out his men.” His 
nod designated two of the watchers. “The 
bonding company put their man on the case. 
They find absolutely no record in the postoffice 
that the orders were ever issued.” 

“But the receipts,” Ruth Morgan shot in. 

“Have utterly disappeared.” 


OR a moment she watched Stoneham, doubt 

battling with love. Then, her scrutiny sat- 
isfied, she turned to the stranger who had de- 
clared the youth’s confession of guilt. “Who 
are you?” she asked him. 

“The bonding company agent,” he told her. 

“Then you’re the federal men?” she asked 
of the two she did not know. 

They nodded ominously. 

“Ts he under arrest?” she asked him. 

“Yes,” one of them acknowledged. 

“What’s his bail?” 

“Tt hasn’t been fixed.” 

“Who’s your lawyer?” she asked Billy. 

“T haven’t any one. But don’t bother, 
Ruth.” His pent-up misery seeped into his 
protest. He seemed to be struggling between 
his desire to flee from her sight and his yearning 
to unburden his soul to her. ‘“ Don’t have any- 
thing to do with me,” he begged. 

“Will you be here for an hour?” she asked 
Humbert. 

“I don’t know,” he deferred to the federal 
men. 

“Why ?” one of therm asked her. 

“I’m going to get him a lawyer, and bond.” | 

“We'll wait,” the man promised. | 
_ She went out into the street, not seeing the | 
Saturday noon activity of the town as she | 
swung her car into the roadway. She passed | 
her mother without notice and almost ran intoa 
truck as she turned into the street of her des- 
Unation. So intent upon her ultimate errand 
Was she that she walked into Judge Quinlan’s | 
library without the preliminary of bell or knock. 

“I want you to come down to the bank with 


«fl she told him, “and get Billy Stoneham 
out. 
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Saves Food, Work, Steps 


The Leonard way of scientific food preservation means health, 
greater Convenience, greatest economy. It simplifies meal-making, 
conserves your time and strength, gives you more leisure, saves 
you more money. 


The Leonard provides the most economical way to keep foods 
fresh. It permits quantity buying, lower cost, fewer trips to market, 
Meal-getting is easier. Food goes farther, tastes better. 


‘Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


One out of every seven refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. A 
tribute to Leonard efficiency and economy! 


The Leonard’s ten walls of insulation give safe food protection. 
The food chambers are one-piece Armco steel, triple-coated with 
white porcelain, impervious to scratch or blemish. The rounded 
inside corners, seamless and jointless, are easy to clean. The 
removable drain-pipe, self-closing air-tight locks, non-leaking device 
and many other refinements are found only in the Leonard. 


Go to the nearest Leonard dealer and see these exclusive Leonard 
features. If you cannot find him, write us;-we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Send for an actual porcelain sample, and catalog illustrating over 75 
styles and sizes of refrigerators. Mr. Leonard’s booklet, ‘Selection 
and Care of Refrigerators” will be mailed, too. 


There ts a size and style of Leonard Refrigerator 
to suit every purse. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
14 Clyde Avenue 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy 1s made in Grand Rapids 
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| “Who is he,” the judge asked, “and what 
| has he done?” 

“He’s the man I’m going to marry,” she 
said, “and he hasn’t done anything.” 

She told him the charge, however, and he 
whistled thoughtfully, pushing up his specta- 
cles on his forehead. “ But you don’t know he’s 
not guilty,” he protested. 

“T do know,” she said. “Even if he says he 
stole that money, I know he didn’t.” 

“How do you know it?” 

“T love him.” 

“That’s not exactly legal evidence,” said 
Judge Quinlan. “Many women have loved 
embezzlers, and forgers, and crooks before this, 
And I can’t see why he’d say he had taken the 
money if he’s innocent. I can’t understand,” 

“Neither can I,” she said sharply, “but 
that’s part of what we’re going to find out. 
You'll defend him, won’t you?” 

“Well, I don’t often take criminal cases, 
but—” 

“But you'll take this, and I’ll go his bond, 
no matter what it is. We have to get him out 
of this, Judge Quinlan.” 

“No doubt,” he said, “no doubt, but it looks 
to me like a long, hard pull up-river.” 

It was worse than that, the girl found as 
they rowed against the stream of the town’s 
amazement, the bank’s perturbation, the bond- 
ing company’s implacability, the government’s 
imperturbability, and Billy Stoneham’s reiter- 
ated confession of guilt. 

“What makes you think he didn’t do it?” 
Judge Quinlan would demand of Ruth. 

“T couldn’t love him if he had it in him to 
steal,’ she would declare. 

“Set your opinion of your intuition pretty 
high, don’t you?” 

“Ves,” she would say, “I do.” 
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Ever at hand, hanging by its 
ring on the attractive ribbon guard, 
is her EVERSHARP Pencil. She uses 
this handy pencil at home, for office 
writing, for the jotting down of 
countless daily items that are not 
to be forgotten. In EvERSHARP is 
lead enough for a quarter of a 

million words. 










AS the days went on which brought Billy 

nearer to trial, she herself had moments of 
wavering doubt. If he hadn’t stolen the 
money, why would he assert guilt? If a belief 
deeper than devotion had not held to his inno- 
cence, Ruth would have faltered more. Some- 
thing, however, urged her to refuse credence to 
his story. “If he were the sort of man to sneak 
that money,” she told the judge, “he’d be the 
sort of man to lie about taking it. But he 
didn’t deny taking it.” 

“And yet you think he’s lying now.” 

“T know he is. He won’t talk to me about 
it at all. He’s afraid he’d tell me the truth.” 

“Then we have to find out whom he’s 
shielding.” 

“Shielding?” 

“Of course. That’s the only reason why 
he’d take the blame, isn’t it?” 

“But why should he?” 

“T don’t know.” Judge Quinlan scowled 
over his spectacles. ‘You never can tell. I 
hate to say this, Ruth, but we have to face 
every contingency in this game, and I’ve no- 
ticed that, nine times out of ten, when a man 
shoulders a burden not his own, you can look 
for the woman.” 

“But there isn’t any woman.” 

“T hope not.” 

“There isn’t,” she declared hotly, then 
paused, catching her breath. Ad: Cramer 
worked in the post office! But, “I’m sure 
there’s no one,”’ she repeated. : 

She went to the postoffice, however, in 
tumultuous agitation. Ada Cramer was not 
visible, and she asked for her in the hope that 
she would not be there. 

“She’s not in,” a woman clerk assured her. 

“What section does she work in?” Ruth 
inquired, striving for a manner of casual indif- 
ference, but she felt that the beating of her 
heart would stifle her when the answer came, 

“She’s a special on money orders.” 

All through the afternoon she ruminated the 
bitter cud of jealousy. She had the inten- 
tion of flinging her suspicion in Billy’s face when 
he should come, but the sight of him that night 
changed her plan. The knowledge that a quar- 
rel upon this basis would definitely break their 


EVERSHARP has helped to 
emancipate woman. It has multi- 
plied her business efficiency. No 
more pencil sharpening; no more 
i hunting for a pencil. Women carry 
EVERSHARP with them, as they 

would a watch. It indicates alert- 
ness and efficiency. And like a 
watch, it is mechanically perfect. 


No other pencil can be 
like Eversharp 

EversHarpP Pencils are in gold, silver 
and enamel, in many styles; priced from 
50c to $50. Each is matched in writing 
perfection by the Wahl Fountain Pen, 
with the all-metal barrel that holds more 
ink. Factory-tailored to fit your hand. 
Sold everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
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‘Painted y Edward AW ilam Copyright 1722, POL 
CHIMNEYPIECE and wood paneling displaying the rare and 


lustrous beauty of Ivory Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, afford 
a perfect background for either costly or simple furnishings. 





























The distinctive character of Vitralite tints 
— Ivory, Cream, Gray, Leaf Green, Chi- 
nese Blue and the White — captivates 
the feminine eye 

If you like to feel the joy of wielding the 
brush yourself on furniture and odd jobs 
about the house, your use of Vitralite con- 
firms the professional endorsement of the 
best painters and decorators. . 

Free-flowing, porcelain-like, economical, 
and more durable than paint; to tell a// the 
truth about Vitralite sounds like overstate- 
ment. Those who have used it, for every 
purpose, speak convincingly. 


Vitralite is guaranteed for three years 
when used outside, and of course lasts 
much longer on interior work. 

Send for Color Card and Names of Local Dealers 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. 

Guarantee: Tf any Pratt & Lambert Var- 
nish Product fails to give satisfaction you may 
have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 79 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In 
Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, 

Makers of Effecto 


Auto Finishes & 
“Or. Floor 


‘Tonawanda 
Canada, 21 
Ontario. 
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May 10. 
Dear Eleanor: 

We are just back from Bermuda! And to you, my 
dear, I am writing my first letter as Mrs. William T. 
Carleton. Bermuda! What a fairyland of dreams! 
I shall never forget it. The deep, crystal 
water—the age-old sea—the quaint little 
shops. And best of all, the soft, silvery 
nights and ghe big, silvery moon. 

Billy and I are very, very happy. 
Sometimes I have to pinch my- 
self to see if I am awake. Life 
is so different. 

Can’t you come to see us? 
Our apartment isn’t very large, 
but_I, know we .could find 
room “for you. somewhere. 
And I have so many things 
to tell you. 

a 


June 15. 






































































Dear Eleanor: 

Sorry to hear that you 
are so busy with your sewing 
that you can’t come now. 
Fortunately, I don’t need a 
new thing this summer. You 
know father. gave me _ the 
money for my trousseau, and 
it was wonderfully complete. 

Anyway, it’s lucky I don’t 
need any new clothes—we’ve had 
to get so many things for the apart- 
ment. Billy thought the firm would 
raise his salary when we were married— 
but‘ they didn’t, and I know he’s worried a 
little. He’s such a dear. Come when you can. 


September 27. 
Dear Eleanor: ad 


{ Such a week! « Tuesday, Billy’s mother invited me 
3 to Conié over.to a tea she was giving Thursday after- 
: noon. I knew who would be there and I simply had 
i 
i 
; 
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to have something new. So I got right on the car and 
went down to Blaine’s. Eleanor, do you know what 
they asked for a half-way pretty afternoon dress? 
Sixty-five dollars! I went to four. other shops and 
the lowest price I found for anything that I could 
wear was $49.50. Well, -I didn’t have that much to 
spend on a dress and I didn’t have the heart to ask 
Billy for it, so on Thursday I put on™ that henna 
tricolette I had a year ago. : 

But, Eleanor, when I got there arid found all the 
other women with smart, new clothes, I felt positively 
ashamed of my appearance. I came home and just 
lay down and cried. 

I finally decided to ask Billy for $25 extra, next 
month, figuring I could save the rest out of the house 
allowance. But when he came home he looked wor- 
ried himself. After dinner he put his arm around me 
and said, ‘‘Honey, do you think you could cut corners 
a little next month? My life insurance comes due the 
20th and it’s going to be just a bit hard to meet it.” 
You can imagine how my own plans vanished when 
he said that. What am I going to do, Eleanor? I’ve 
simply got to have a few new things. What can I do? 


October 5. 
Dear Eleanor: & 


I guess I’ve read your letter twénty times. When 
I think Of allthe: pretty. new clothes you have, I 
fear I’m_just’a bit envious. But to think you’ve made 
them all: yourself!." And you believe I could do the 
same. * Oh,.wouldn’t it<be* tao wonderful if I could! 
And you say you learned at home. Why, I always 
thought one must put in years in a shop or go away 
somewhere to school to really become a dressmaker. 
But I shall know all about the plan you suggest in 
a few days, for I have written the Woman’s Institute. 


December 10. 
Dear Eleanor: om 


Oh, yes, I know I’ve neglected you, but truly I 
didn’t realize it had been two months since I wrote 
you last. You see, I heard from the Institute just a 
couple of days after my last letter, and when I saw 
that here was exactly the thing I needed, I put in my 
membership and took up the Dressmaking Course at 
once. And I made such rapid progress! 


Why, after the third lesson, I made the loveliest 
blouse. Billy says it’s the prettiest I ever had, and 
think, it cost just $1.65, and really I couldn’t dupli- 
cate it down-town for less than $5.00. Besides, I’ve 
made two apron dresses, a camisole, the dearest negli- 
gee, and a plaited skirt, and now I’m at work on my 
first nice dress. I can hardly wait till it’s finished. 


Dear Eleanor: & 


+ Oh, I must tell you. I wore the new dress to a 
party this afternoon and every one said it was the 
most becoming one I ever had. The girls insisted 
on knowing where I got it, and when I told them I 
made it myself they were simply amazed. Marion 
Holt wants me to make a dress for her. 

(A dvertisement) 


December 16. 
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The LETTERS of 
a YOUNG BRIDE 


March 11. 
Dear Eleanor: 


My, but I’ve been busy. The very day after the party 
Marion came over. Said she was really serious about 
wanting me to make her a dress, so I said all right, 

I would. Well, I never enjoyed anything so 
much as planning and making that dress 
for Marion—and it was a beauty, if I 
do say it. Marion was so delighted 

she insisted on paying me $20 for 
making it and said she wanted 
me to make all her clothes in 
the future. Well, that was the 
beginning of my venture. 
Others came and wanted me 
to make clothes for them, and 

the result is that every hour 
I have been able to spend 
from my work for the last 
three months has been 
taken up designing and 
making things for the folks 
here in town. 


Fd 
June 21. 
Dear Eleanor: 


It seems I always have 
good news to tell you these 
days. Two weeks ago we 
bought the dearest little house 
out here in Maplewood, and now 
we're all settled. When Billy first 
heard about the house he came 
rushing home one night, half in joy, 
half in despair. It was a wonderful 
bargain, but he had to pay a thousand 
dollars down. 

“T’ve saved $600 since the first of the year,” he 
said (you know he got a raise in January), ‘‘but 
where can we get the rest?”’? Well, I fairly flew up 
to my room, and down the stairs I rushed with my 
own bank book. Of course, Billy knew I had made 
some money sewing, but when I showed him a bal- 
ance of $572, he just rubbed his eyes and stared. But 
I sat down then and there and wrote a check for $400 
and put it in his hand. And—well—I couldn’t get 
my breath for a minute—Billy was holding me so 
tight! ‘‘Louise, dear,” he said, “‘you’re the greatest 
little woman in the world!” 


So we’re here in our own home, Eleanor. Tonight 
aftet supper we sat out on the porch—just quiet and 
happy—anhd the moon came up big and round and 
silvery. ‘It seems to me,” Billy said, ‘I’ve seen 
that moon before.” “Yes, Billy dear,” I said, “‘it’s our 
honey moon. It’s going to shine on us forever.” 


YVourwn't you, too, like to have prettier, more 
becoming clothes for yourself and your family 
for less than half what they now cost you? Wouldn’t 
you like to have two or three times as many pretty 
dresses at no increased expense? 

You can have them, for through the Woman’s Insti- 
tute of Domestic Arts and Sciences you can learn 
easily and quickly, right in your own home, to make 
them yourself at merely the cost of materials. 

There is not the slightest doubt about your ability 
to learn. More than 125,000 women and girls, in 
city, town and country, have proved by the clothes 
they have made and by the dollars they have saved 
and earned, the success of the Institute’s methods. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


The Woman’s Insti- : 
tute is ready to help iv 
you, no matter where 
you live or what your 
circumstances or your 
needs. And it costs 
you absolutely nothing 
to find out what it can 
do for you. Just send 
a letter, post card or the 
convenient coupon be- 
low to the Woman’s In- 
stitute, Dept. 8-D, 
Scranton, Penna., and 
you will receive, with- 
out obligation, the full story of this great school that 
is bringing to women and girls all over the world, the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming clothes and 
hats, savings almost too good to be true, and the joy 
of being independent in a successful business. 

-_--— oro TEAR OUT HERE 

WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-D, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
which I have marked below: 

CO Home Dressmaking 
(C) Professional Dressmaking 


me 









O Millinery 

(J Cooking 

RMDP Schoo tives. csastotipdctcsecs carcasses Somos ses pinioneSoaeseees 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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| connection held her back. If she fought with 
| him, he would not accept her help, and without 
that help he had no chance of freedom. Even 
| with it, he had little in the face of his own 
assertions. But she would stand by him to 
the end of the trial. Then she would tell him 
her hurt; her scorn, her hatred of Ada Cramer, 
her heartbreak in him. Until then they must 
stay in the same boat, and she must stay silent, 
| Her very effort at silence built a barrier be. 
tween them, however, and-she watched his 
going from the hill that night with the scalding 
tears of disillusion, , . 

The next day she went to Ada Cramer, find- 
ing her alone in the cottage where her mother 
had welcomed Stoneham. ‘The girl met Ruth 
with furtive hostility. tae 5 

“Billy isn’t home,’ she said; half-tauntingly. 
| . “T came to see you.’? She-went straight to 
| the point. “I’ve found the receipts you made 
| out for those money orders and gave to Billy. 
Now, if—”’ 

“He said he destroyed them,” she cried, her 
eyes widening in terror. “He told me not to 
worry, that nobody would ever find out about 
them.” 

“ And you’d let him take the blame for your 
crime? You’d let him go to prison for—?” 

“T’ve got my mother,” she said fiercely 
| “What do you suppose I did it for, anyhow? 
What good’ll it ever do me in this town or any- 
where else to have just five thousand dollars? 
But she’s been wanting things, and we couldn’t 
get them, even with a boarder, and I went to 
work to get them for her, and everything kept 
going up, and I had to do something. She’d 
always say the Lord would provide, but I didn’t 
| notice that any one was providing but me. Ihad 
to have money. I’ve been head over heels in 
debt. You don’t know what it means. You’ve 
not a notion of the hell I’ve gone through.” 

“But you’ve no right to let him do this.” 

“T didn’t know he was going to. They took 
him at the bank, and he had the receipts. He 
figured out it would kill my mother, and he 
thinks a lot of her.” 

“Oh!” 

“Did you think it was me?’ Ada Cramer 
asked her. 

“No,” Ruth lied. Not even in the rush of 
her relief would she tell any one, and least of 
all this girl who was wrecking her happiness, 
that she ever had doubted her lover. “But 
you’ve got to confess now,” she insisted. “It’s 
your only chance for clemency. Come with 
me to Judge Quinlan,” she hurried when she 
| saw the girl’s hesitation. 

Then, before she could protest, she pushed 
her out of the house. 


’ 








Wit 1 the deftness of a log driver she shoved 
off the raft of circumstance into the stream 

of opportunity, guiding Ada Cramer into repeti- 
tion before Judge Quinlan of the story she had 
told her. To her relief the judge caught Ada’s 
| implication of her finding of the order receipts. 
| “Now where are the orders themselves?” he 
demanded. “The letters Stoneham put in the 
mail to Six Rivers and that you took out so 
that he’d seem to be the thief?” 

“T didn’t think they’d suspect him.” 

“Where are those letters?” 

“T—I—” 

“Vou didn’t destroy them.” 

“T won’t tell you where they. are.” 7 
| “Then we'll search for them, Your house— 





| “Oh, don’t let my mother know!” | She 
| cringed pitifully. “It'll kill her. You don’t 
know how hard her life has been. _ My father 


ran away when we were children. Ben had to 
come home from-school to go to work. Then 
he died. My mother struggled and fought 
until it seemed that she couldn’t any more, an 
she fell into thinking that all she needed to do 
was to pray and hope. I had to fight alone. 
That’s how I fell into this. But don’t tell her! 
For the moment the poignancy of Ada 
Cramer’s fear cut in through Ruth’s anger 
against her, and she trembled at the thought of 
forcing the truth upon the woman who ha 
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JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
comes in three convenient 
forms. Paste Wax for pol- 
ishing floors and linoleum. 
Liquid Wax isa fine dust- 
proof polish for furniture, 
woodwork and automobiles. 
Powdered Wax makes 
| perfect dancing floors. 


*REPARED WAX 
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PREPARED WA 
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Paste - Liquid - Powdered 


OHNSON’S Prepared Wax cleans, pol- 
Jistes, preserves and protects — all in 

one operation. It does not catch dust 
or lint—takes the drudgery from dusting 
—rejuvenates the original finish — and. 
gives an air of immaculate cleanliness. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is the prop- 
er finish and polish for all floors—wood, 
tile, marble, and linoleum. It does not 
show scratches or heel-prints and can 
easily be kept in perfect condition. 


Johnson’s Liquid Prepared Wax is just 
the thing for polishing woodwork, furniture, 
pianos, automobiles and _ leather - upholstery, 
shoes, traveling bags, etc. 


If you prefer varnished floors be sure to use 
Johnson’s Floor Varnish— it is of the same 
high quality as Johnson’s Floor Wax. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH 4, Racine, Wis. 
‘The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
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FREE-This Book on 
Home Beautifying 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
Namean s¥e 2c. see. cca 
Address: «0 cscevvcdeece+ $4 
Best Paint Dealer’s Name. 
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New style, better quality in women’s coats : 
Hart Schaffner & Marx make them | } 
] 


OMEN get just what they expect There are coats for driving, 
want;smartstyle;finerqual- sports, business, dress, street wear, 
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blinded herself to the realities of life; but the 
remembrance of Billy Stoneham, surrounded 


by the five men in the bank directorate room, 
rushed up to strengthen her determination. It 
was terrible that Ada Cramer’s mother should 


suffer, but it would be more terrible that Billy, 
who owed them nothing but a gratitude he was 
exaggerating, should pay the penalty for Ada 
Cramer’s crime. Her strong young sense of jus- 
tice rose above her pity as Judge Quinlan said: 

“Jt’s always the worst of going off the track 
that some one who isn’t guilty usually has to 
go into the ditch with you. We'll have to tell 
your mother.” He turned to Ruth. “Get 


Stoneham,” he bade her, “and Mrs. Cramer.” : 


She :coured the town for them both, finding 
Mrs. Cramer at a neighbor’s and Billy in a 
‘umber yard where he was working as a laborer 
for the day. For all Billy’s inquiring look and 
Mrs. Cramer’s voluble questioning she would 
tell them nothing until she had brought them 
to Judge Quinlan’s office. The sight of Ada 
Cramer huddled down in her chair told ’Stone- 
ham the truth, but only Judge Quinlan’s 
words, as kindly and as careful as he could 
choose them, could bring even a glimmer of it 
to the girl’s mother. e 

“Tt’s not true,”’ she kept saying, her eyes seek- 
ing Ada’s. “Say it’s not true,” she entreated. 

“Tt’s true,” Ada Cramer said. 

“But Billy—” 

“He found out I did it, and he tried to save 
you from trouble, too.” 

“Oh, Ada,” she rocked back and forth in her 
grief, “if you’d only left our lives to God’s 
mercy!” 


HK girl gave her a look so brimming with bit- 

terness that Ruth Morgan bore the memory 
of it out into the sunshine of the summer day 
as she and Billy Stoneham spun along the river 
road. It took the fine savor from the joy of 
her justified faith in her lover. She had come 
close, for the first time, to the cruel realities of 
life, to the sordid struggles, the terrible tempta- 
tions, the hard consequences of a moment’s 
yielding. It had been, she saw, to save her 
from an existence such as the Cramers had 
suffered that Billy had refused to let her take 
the chance of poverty with him, but she saw 
farther than did he, she knew, when she real- 
ized that it was not poverty, but the attitude 
toward it, which made it a barrier. 

In silence she drove the car to a point of land 
jutting over a bend in the river. Billy smiled 
at her when she halted, but she did not give 
back his smile. 

“You need a guardian,” she told him. “Any 
man who risks his future and his happiness for 
a quixotic notion of chivalry ought to be 
tested for sanity. And so I’m going to marry 
you this afternoon.” 

“But—” 

“The five thousand dollars? Haven’t we 
heard enough about five thousands? Don’t 
you think that if I could give up something for 
you when people thought you guilty, you could 
give up a little thing like pride for me?” Be- 
cause he was silent, she rushed on: “Oh, don’t 
you see that money, and pride, and outside 
circumstance are not the things that count? 
It’s believing in each other, and understanding 
each other, and loving each other.” 

“I think you’re right,” he said. He gazed 
out over the sliding waters. “It doesn’t matter 
so much how we start, as long as we know where 
we're going, and we’re on our way. But some 
day—” his eyes kindled in hopefulness—“ we're 
going to hit the top!” 

“All right,” she said, smiling at his buoyant 
blitheness. “ You do need a keeper,” she teased. 


“T don’t need any one but you,” he said. 

“Tl be a regiment,” she told him, but her 
eyes were soft with tenderness for him as she 
saw him through midsummer sunlight. 

In the primer of loving she had learned the 
lesson of man’s eternal boyishness, and it was 
in the knowledge that the skies would some- 
times he dark that she joyously faced with him 
now the brightened world of their youth. 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


ERE S the real baked bean flavor and real bean nutri- 
ment assured by the Heinz method of real baking by 
dry heat in real ovens. 

And a distinctively different good taste—that flavor of 
the delicious tomato sauce famous for its use in Heinz Oven 
Baked Beans. 

Eat them often, instead of many other foods that are 
not so good for you, not so completely satisfying, and cost 
so much more. 

You will save money. You will save time and fuss in 
the kitchen. You will better your health. First of all, you 
will like the Beans, like them so well that you will never 
tire of them. 


Some of the . 
Vinegars 


Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 





ALL HEINZ GOODS SOLD IN CANADA ARE PACKED IN CANADA 


In using advertisements see page 4 103 
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Sunday night 


1s Dromedary night 


“ TQAOR years we’ve had a picnic 
supper at our house every 
Sunday night,” says a Dromedary 
enthusiast. “‘We never seem to 
grow tired of the menu, though 
it’s always the same—bread and 
milk and Dromedary Dates.” 


There could be no better bal- 
anced supper. 


Dates and milk are the staples 
on which the sturdy Arabs live. 


A pound of dates gives 1275 
calories, more than a third of the 
number a workman requires for 
a day of hard outdoor work. 


Eat dates freely; they are meat 
and sweet and medicine combined. 
Nature planted them <n the 
Orient where the race began; and 
the white teeth and clear skins of 
the Orientals are proof that Na- 
ture was not merely kind but 
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The Dust Flower 


(Continued from page 70) 


it was not portentous. In his response to 
Miss Walbrook there was a hint of irritation 
and perhaps of rebuke. : 

“T couldn’t sye what ’e is now, miss, as the 
doctor and the nurse is with ’im, and won't 
let nobody in till they decides whether ’e’s to 
live or die.” Rocking himself back and forth 
he moaned in stricken anticipation. “If ’e 
goes, I shan’t be long after ’im. _I may linger 
a bit, but the good Lord won’t move me 
on too soon.” 

Barbara curbed her impatience to reach the 
end, going back to the beginning. “Well, then, 
was it you who found him?” 

“Tt was this wye, miss. Knowin’ ’e wasn’t 
in the ’ouse, I kep’ goin’ to my winder and 
listenin’-—and then goin’ back to bed again— 
I couldn’t tell you “ow many times, and then, 
if you’d believe it I must ’ave fell asleep. No, 
I can’t believe as I was asleep. I just seemed to 
come to, like, and as I laid there wonderin’ 
what time it was, seems ‘to me as if I ’eard a 
kind of a snore, like, not in the ’ouse, but 
comin’ up from the street.” 

“What time was that?” 

“That'd be about ’alf past one. Well, up I 
gets and creeps to the winder, and sure enough 
the snore come right up from the steps. Seems 
to me, too, I could see something layin’ there, 
all up and down the steps, just as if it ’ad 
been dropped by haccident, like. My blood 
freezes. I slips into my thick dressin’-gown— 
no, it was my thin dressin’-gown—I always 
keeps two—one for winter and one for summer 
—and this spring bein’ so early like—” 

“But in the end you got downstairs.” 

“Tf I didn’t, miss, ’ow could I ’a’ found ’im? 
I ain’t one to be afryde of dynger, not even 
’ere in New York, where you can be robbed and 
murdered without ’ardly knowin’ it—and the 
police that slow about follerin’ up a clue—” 






“ A ND what happened when you’d opened 
the front door?” 

“T didn’t open it at once, miss. I put my ear 
to the crack and listened. And there it was, a 
long kind of snore, like—only it wasn’t just 
what you’d call a snore. It was more like this.” 
He drew a deep, rasping, stertorous breath. 
“Awful it was, miss, just like somebody in 
liquor. ‘It’s liquor,’ I says, and not wantin’ 
to be mixed up in no low company I wasn’t 
for openin’ the door at all—” 

“But you did?” 

“Not till I’d gone ’alf wye upstairs and 
down agyne. I’m like that. I often thinks 






I’ll not do a thing, and then I’ll sye to myself, 
‘Now, perhaps I’d better,’ and so it was that 
time. ’E’s out,’ I says, ‘and who knows but 
what ’e’s fell in a fynt, like?’ So back I goes, 
and I opens the door, and I peeps out a little 
bit—just my nose out, as you might sye, not 
knowin’ but what if there was low company— 

“When did you find out who it was?” 

“TI knowed the ’at like. It was that ‘at 
what ’e bought afore ’e bought the last one. 
No, I don’t know but what ’e’s bought two 
since ’e bought that one—a soft felt, and a 
cowboy what ’e never wore but once o” twice 
because it wasn’t becomin’. You'll ‘ave noticed, 
miss, that ’e ’ad one o’ them fyces what don’t 
look well in nothing rakish—a real gentleman's 
fyce ’e ’ad—and them cowboy ’ats—” 

“Well, when you saw the hat, what did you 
do?” ; 
“For quite a spell I didn’t do nothink. I 
was all blood-curdled, as you might sye. But 
by and by I creeps out, and down the steps, and 
| there ’e was, all ’uddled every wye—”’ 

His lips trembled. In trying to go on he 
produced only a few incoherent sounds. Reach- 
ing for his handkerchief, he blew his nose 
before being able to say more. “Well, the 
first thing I says to myself, miss, was, ‘Is ¢ 
dead?’ It was a terrible thing to sye o! one 
that’s everythink in the world to me, but 
seein’ ’im there, all crumpled up, with one 
leg one wye, and the other leg another wye, 


Senp for the free Dromepary Booxiet “ One Ilundred 
Delights.” It tells how Dromepary Cocoanut, DRomMEDARY 
Tapioca and Dromepary Dates can bring to the commonest 


dishes a touch of tropical elegance. Address Department 38. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 375 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK LONDON BUSSORAH . SAN JUAN SMYRNA . . PARA 
THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


* Dromedary « 
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DROMEDARY PRODUCTS 


Tapioca that is ready in an in- 
stant; Cocoanut that keeps fresh 
to the last shred; GotpEN Dates ' 
from the Garden of Eden. 
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1400 AD 


UR grandmothers were good cooks but slaves to heavy, grimy 

pots and kettles. As far back as we have knowledge of our fore- 

mothers, cooking was accomplished with a few unwieldy utensils. 

No wonder “‘woman’s work was never done,” that the dietary was 

limited, suited only to the robust and mature. Enameled kitchen- 

ware— the perfected “Better Quality” kind—is the sign of the zew 
housekeeping, of the modern American School of Cookery. 


“‘LISK 
“Run no Risk—Be sure ifs Lish” 


For Lisk Enameled Ware has enormously lightened kitchen labor 
while protecting the cleanliness and purity of foods. Strongly made, 
triplecoated; surface as smooth, as impenetrable, as easy to clean 
_as porcelain. 


Lisk Enameled Ware comes in such variety as to serve every pro- 
cess of cooking—a utensil for every purpose. You can get it in 
three colors, pure white, turquoise blue and the light Imperial 
finish—giving choice to the discriminating woman who likes her 
kitchen tools to match. 


A kitchen friend is the Lisk Self-Basting Roaster. Recipe book that 
comes with each roaster tells you how to utilize it every day of the 
week, not only for meat and poultry cooking but for fish, vegetables, 
casserole dishes, for stews, for meat substitutes, for summer canning. 
Over a million Lisk self-basting roasters are in use. 


When outfitting or replenishing kitchen and household, look for the 

Lisk trademark. It means “Better Quality” in Enameled Ware, 
heavily-coated Tin Ware, Nickel-Plated Copper Pots 
and Kettles, Japanned and Galvanized Ware. You’ll 
find it on every Lisk Article. 


Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Fnameled Kitchenware 
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Have them tonight! 


Libby’s Peaches—big, golden, juicy, ripe 


Libby makes this summer delight 





one you can enjoy the whole year "round 


ERHAPS where you live the peach 

trees are covered now with clouds 
of soft pink blossoms—fragrant— 
fairylike! But for your fill of peaches 
and cream, you need not wait till 
August, till the ripened fruit loads 
down the boughs. 


Libby has made it possible for you to 
serve peaches and cream at any time of 
the year—whether you live close to city 
markets or on a Western cattle ranch. 


From the Pacific Coast—to you 


In the sheltered valleys of the Pacific 
Coast, Libby picks peaches for you 
the minute they are fully ripe—big, 
sound, fine-flavored peaches that have 
come to juicy perfection in the sun- 
shine of long summer days. 


And right in the heart of the or- 
chard land there are spotless Libby 
kitchens. There the peaches are 
packed for you in all their first fresh- 
ness—these perfect peaches—these 
golden balls of summer’s sweetness. 
And you can have them now! 


Such interesting ways to serve them 


You will like these delightful new ways 
of serving Libby Peaches that the Libby 
chefs have worked out for you. 

Just 


Try the Dutch Peach Cake. 
a tender piece of pastry, topped with 
golden halves of Libby Peaches, 
sprinkled with sugar and nutmeg 
and baked to a tempting glaze. 

And here’s a salad and dessert in 
one—these luscious peaches with a 
delightful dressing made of cheese 
and Libby’s Evaporated Milk 

This milk, Libby’s chefs have used 
in all these recipes because they can 
be sure of its richness, its purity. 
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Try it in your own household once— 
and you, too, will be delighted with 
its creaminess and its convenience. 


Pure cow’s milk—rich enough 
to whip! 
Libby’s Milk is just cow’s milk, rich 
and pure—cow’s milk evaporated to 


the consistency of cream. And what 


gives it its cream-like richness? 
Simply this. 

Libby condenseries, located in the 
richest dairy sections of the country, 
get each day a supply of tested milk 
from the herds of sleek, well-cared-for 
cows on the big dairy farms near by. 
And more than half the motsture 1s 
removed from this milk! Nothing at 
all is added. ‘Then it is sealed in air- 
tight cans so it will keep fresh and 


sweet till you are ready to use it. 
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Libby’s Evaporated Milk is so 
rich it whips like cream and it costs 
not half as much. 


Milk and cream from one Libby can 


Libby’s Milk is delicious in coffee, or 
tea, on cereals, or fruit! It adds such 
creamy richness to soups and sauces, 
such tenderness to cake. Use it in 
all your cooking—for cream, just as it 
comes from the can—for milk, diluted 
with an equal quantity of water. It 
is SO convenient, so economical. 


Order a supply of Libby’s Evapo- 
rated Milk and Libby’s Peaches from 
your grocer today. He has them or 
will get them for you. Surprise the 
family with peaches and whipped 
cream tonight! 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
204 Welfare Bidg., Chicago 


Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Libby’s Dutch Peach Cake 


Mix and sift 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der and 2 cups flour; add 5 tablespoons butter or 
substitute and work into the flour, then add 14 cup 
Libby's Evaporated Milk and 4% cup water. Roll !» 
inch thick and cut with a biscuit cutter; make a 
depression in the center of each round and place in 
them halves of Libby's Peaches. Sprinkle generously 
with sugar and nutmeg and bake in a hot oven eight 
to ten minutes. Serve with a lemon sauce. 


Peach Salad 


Mix 1% teaspoon sugar, I teaspoon salt and 1 ti able: 
spoon flour; add 4 cup Libby's Evaporated Milk an 
¥ cup water, boil two minutes. Pour over the beate! 
yolks of two eggs and cook one minute, then add ! 
tablespoon butter. When cool add 4 cup of vinegar 
and 1 pkg. cream (Neufchatel) cheese which has bee: 
put through a sieve. Serve halves of Libby's Peaches 
on crisp lettuce and fill the center of each with thi 
cheese dressing. 


To whip Libby’s Evaporated Milk 
Put the milk in a bowl and set it ina larger one that’s 
filled with cracked ice and salt. Chill for 5 minutes, 
then beat 10 minutes with an egg-beater. Soak « 
half teaspoon gelatine in one tab lespoon cold water 
and place over boiling water to dissolve. Add this t to 
one and one-half cups of the cream whip; beat ag 
for a few minutes and chill. 








The Dust Flower 


and a harm throwed out ’elpless likc—well, 
what was I to, think, miss? And ’im not able 
to sve a word, and me shykin’ like a leaf and 
out of doors in my thin dressin’-gown—if 
I’d ’ad on my thick one I wouldn’t ’a’ felt so 
kind of shymeful like—” 

“You might have known he wasn’t dead 
when you heard him breathing.” 

“T didn’t think o’ that. I thought as ’e was. 
And when I see ’is poor harm stretched out 
so wild, like, I creeps nearer and nearer, and 
me ’ardly able to move—I felt so bad—and 
[ puts my finger on ’is pulse. Might as well 
’ave put it on that there fender. Then I looks 


at ’is fyce, and I see blood on’is lip an’ ’is cheek. | 
‘Somethink’s struck ’im,’ I says; and then I just | 


loses consciousness, and puts back my ’ead 
as you'll see a dog do when ’e ’owls, and I 
yells, ‘Police!’” 

“ “Oh, you did that, did you?”’ 

“’m ashymed to sye it, miss, but I did, 
and who should come runnin’ along but the 
policeman what in the night goes up and down 
our beat. By that time I’d got my ’and on 
‘is ’eart, and the policeman ’e calls out from 
a distance, ‘Hi, there! What you doin’ to 
that man?’ Thought I was murderin’ ’im, 
you see. I says, ‘My boy, ’e is, and I’m tryin’ 
to syve ’is life.’ Well, the policeman ’e sees 
I’m in my dressin’-gown and don’t look as if 
I'd do ’im any ’arm, so ’e kind o’ picks up ’is 
courage, and blows ‘is whistle, and another 
policeman ’e runs up from the wye of the 
havenue. ‘Then when there’s two of ’em 
they ain’t afryde no.more, so that the first 
one ’e comes up to me quite bold like and arsks 
me who’s killed, and what’s killed ’im, and 
I tells *im ’ow I was layin’ awake, with the 
winder open, and Mr. Rash bein’ out I couldn’t 
sleep like—” 

“How long did they let him lie there?” 

“Oh, not long. First they was for callin’ 
a hambulance, but when I tells ’em that ’e’s 
my boy and lives in my ’ouse, they brings ’im 
in, and we lays ’im on the sofa in the library, 
and I rings up Dr. Lancing, and—” 


UT something in Barbara snapped. She 

could stand no more. Not to cry out or 
break down, she sprang to her feet. * That'll do, 
Steptoe. I know now all I need to know. 
Thank you for telling me. I shall stay here 
till the doctor or the nurse comes down. If 
I want you again, I’ll ring.” 

Lashing up and down the drawing-room 
wringing her hands and moaning inwardly, 
Barbara reflected on the speed with which 
Nemesis had. overtaken her. “If he wasn’t 
here—or if he was dead,” she had said, “I 
believe I could be happier.” As long as she 
lived she would hear the curious intonation in 
Aunt Marion’s voice: “He’s dead?—after 
all?’ It was in that after all that she read 
the unspeakable accusation of herself. 

Waiting for the doctor was not long. On 
hearing his step on the stair Barbara went out 
to meet him. 

“How is he?” she asked without wasting 
time over self-introductions. 

“It’s a little difficult to say as yet. The 
case is serious. Just how serious we can’t tell 
today—perhaps not tomorrow. I find no 
trace of fracture of the cranium or of laceration 
of the brain but it’s tco soon to be sure. Dr. 
Brace and Dr. Wisdom, who’ve both been here, 
are inclined to think that it may be no more 
than a simple concussion. We must’ wait 
and see.” 

Relieved to this extent, Barbara went on to 
explain herself: “I’m Miss Walbrook. I was 
engaged to Mr. Allerton till—till quite re- 
cently. We're still great friends—the greatest 
iriends. He has no near relations—only 
cou-ins 

Che doctor had a foible for social position 
and his success in it. Even now, he couldn't 
divest himself of his dinner-party manner or 
his smile. “I’ve had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Walbrook, at the Essingtons’ dinner—the 
big one for Isabel—and afterward at the dance.” 





When an Onion 
is not an “Onion” 


| ry an onion in the new Pyrex Covered Oval Baker 
and you will declare it deserves a more enticing name. 

This is merely a hint of the many delightful uses of the 
Pyrex two-in-one baking and serving dish. The top and bottom 
are really separate dishes for general use. Put them together and 
you have a baker that works wonders with many foods. 


This Pyrex Baker is another of the 50 new designs in 


‘PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 


Sares Pan Scouring 


Pyrex oven cookery has won millions of women to its economy, its superiority 
in flavor and the advantage of serving food hot on the table in the same 
attractive dish. 
Five of the essential Pyrex dishes (shown below), comprising a Pie Plate, 
Utility Dish, Bread Pan, Casserole and Pudding Dish, are the selection of 
thousands of women as the right beginning of a Pyrex equipment—useful 
every meal, every day. A Royal gift for any occasion or season. 
. Your dealer’s stock now comprises too shapes and sizes. New 1922 prices 
® are back to the 1918 standards. 


Pyrex will not break from oven heat. 


See 1 

l 1S trade na— py 
identifies the 
genuine Pyrex 


Pyrex Sales Division 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 


Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 


5 of the Essential 
Pyrex dishes for 
every home 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Making Your Table 
Allowance Go Farther 


““W HAVE just so much money each week to spend on my 
I table,’ a young housekeeper explained to me recently. 
“Toward the end of the week, particularly if we have 
been entertaining, I find my allowance diminishing so that I 
can’t afford expensive steaks and chops—yet I always try to 
set a very nice table. Can’t you help me find some really 
attractive, yet inexpensive, meatless dishes?’’ 


I knew just the recipe she needed, a delicious Salmon and 
Rice Loaf, molded with Knox Sparkling Gelatine—inexpensive 
yet attractive and appetite satisfying. She was delighted 
with it and asked for others which I gave her, explaining how 
helpful Knox Gelatine can be in making bits of leftover vege- 
tables, fruits, fish and meats into salads and desserts which the 
most particular housewife would proudly ;lace on her table. 


Here is the first recipe I gave her. I will gladly send you the 
others if you’ll write to me for them. 


SALMON (OR TUNA FISH) RICE LOAF 


4 envelope Knox Sparkling 14 teaspoonful pepper 1 teaspoonful salt 
Gelatine 34 cupful milk 1 cupful cooked rice 
4 cupful of cold water 1 can of salmon (or tuna fish) 1 tablespoon melted butter 









Soften gelatine in cold water and dissolve by adding hot milk. Add the seasonings, 
salmon, (or tuna fish) rice and butter. Pour into a wet mold and let stand until set. 
beg may be served cold on lettuce as a salad or with a hot tomato sauce in place of meat 
at dinner. 


Other Meatless Recipes—Free 


There are many other inexpensive, meat-substitute recipes, together with 
real meat dishes, fruit and vegetable salads, desserts, candies and dainties 
given in my booklets, ‘‘Dainty Desserts’’ and ‘Food Economy.” Send for 
them. They are free. Just enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and 
mention your grocer’s name. Address 


“KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE ... 


140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 


‘‘Wherever a recipe calls for 
Selatine think of KNOX.” 





<— 





Plain Sparkling Contains Lemon 
Gelatine for Flavor in Separate 
general use Envelope 
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The Dust Flower 


“Oh, of course,” Barbara corroborated, 


though with no recollection of the encounter, 
“So I felt, when the butler called me up, that 
I should be here—” 

“Quite so! Quite so! You'll find Miss 
Gallifer, who’s with him now, a most compe- 
tent nurse, and I shall bring a good night nurse 
before evening.’ The professional side of the 
situation disposed of, he touched tactfully on 
the romantic. ‘The more you can be here, 
Miss Walbrook, the more responsibility you'll 
take off my hands.” 

“May I be in his room—and help the nurse 


“Quite so! Quite so! I’m sure Miss Gallifer 
—who can’t be there every minute of the time, 
you understand—will be glad to feel that 
there’s some one she can trust—”’ 

“And he couldn’t know I was there?”’ 

“Not unless he returned unexpectedly to 
consciousness, which is possible, you under- 
stand.” 


ER distress was so great that she hazarded 
a question on which she would not other- 
wise have ventured. “Doctor, you’re a physi- 


| cian. Icanspeak to you as I shouldn’t speak to 


every one. Suppose he did return unex- 
pectedly to consciousness and found me there 
in the room, do you think he’d be—annoyed?” 

It was the sort of situation he liked, a part 
in the intimate affairs of people of the first 
quality. ‘As to his being annoyed I can’t 
say. It might be the very opposite. What 
I know is this, that in the coming back of the 
mind to its regular functions inhibitions are 
often suspended—” 

“ And you mean by that—?” 

“That the first few minutes in which the 


| mind revives are likely to be minutes of genuine 


reality. I don’t say that the mind could keep 


| it up. Very few of us can be our genuine 


selves for more than flashes at a time, but a 
returning consciousness doesn’t put on its 


| inhibitions till—” 


“So that what you see in those few minutes 
you can take as the truth.” 

“T should say so. I’m not in a position to 
affirm it, but the probabilities point that way.” 

“And if there had been, let us say, a lesser 
affection, something of recent origin, and lower 
in every way—” 

“T think that until it forged its influence 
again—if it ever did—you’d see it forgotten 
or disowned.” 

She tried to be even more explicit. ‘“He’s 
perfectly free in every way. I broke off my 
engagement just to make him free. The—the 
other woman, she, too, has—has left him.” 

“So that,’’ he summed up, “if in those first 
instants of returning to the world you could 
read his choice, you’d be relieved of doubts 
of the future.” 

Barbara’s anguish was visible. ‘Oh, doctor, 
you think he will get better, don’t you?” 

He was at the front door. “I hope he will. 


| Quite—quite possibly he will. His pulse isn’t 
| very strong as yet, but—well, Dr. Brace and 


Dr. Wisdom are coming for another consulta- 


| tion this afternoon; only his condition, you 
| understand, is—well, serious.” 


Barbara divined the malice beneath Step- 
toe’s indications as he conducted her upstairs. 
“That was the lyte Mrs. Allerton’s room; 
that’s the front spare-room; and that’s our 
present madam’s room—when she’s ’ere— 


| heach with its barth. I’m sure if Miss Wal- 


brook was inclined to use the front spare-room 
she’d be entirely welcome, and I ’ave ’ad clean 


| towels and everythink put in, a-purpose.” 


When Rash’s door was pointed out to her, 
she tapped. Miss Gallifer opened it, receiving 
her colleague with a great, big, hearty smile. 

For the first few seconds Barbara found her 
breeziness a shock. She had expected some- 
thing subdued, hushed, funereal. Miss Gallifer 
hardly lowered her voice, which was naturally 
loud. Then Barbara saw the reason. ; 

There was no need to lower the voice or quiet 
the manner or soften the swish of rustling to and 
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fro in presence of that still, white form com | 

sed in the very attitude of death. If | 
Barbara hadn’t known he was alive, she | 
wouldn’t have supposed it. 

By the time she had moved forward and 
was standing by the bed Miss Gallifer’s busi- 
ness-like tone became a comfort. 

Barbara put the question in which all her | 
other questions were enfolded. “Then you | 
think he’ll get better?” 

“Oh, he’ll do. I shouldn’t worry—yet. | 
If he wasn’t going to pull through, there’d be 
something—-” 

“Something to tell you?” 

“Well, yes—if you put it that way. I ’most 
always know with a patient. It isn’t any- | 
thing in his condition. It’s more like a hunch. | 
That’s often the difference between a doctor | 
andanurse. The doctor goes by what he sees, | 
the nurse by what she feels.” | 

Making the most of all this, Barbara asked 
timidly, “Is there anything I could do?”’ 

“Well, no! There isn’t much that any one 
can do. You’ve just got to wait. If you’re 
going to stay—” 

“T should like to.” 

“Then you can be somewhere else in the 
house so that I could call you—or you could 
sit right here—whichever you preferred.” 

“Td rather sit right here, if I shouldn’t be 
in the way.” 

“Oh, when you’re in the way, I'll tell you. 

On this understanding Barbara sat down | 
in a small, low armchair not far from the foot | 
of the bed. Miss Gallifer also sat down, | 
nearer to the window, taking up a book. 

Not till her jumble of impressions began to 
arrange themselves did Barbara realize that | 
she was in Rash’s room, surrounded by the 
objects most intimate to his person. Here 
the poor boy slept and dressed, and lived the 
portion of his life which no one else could share 
with him. In a sense they were rifling his | 
privacy, the secrecy with which every human 
being has in some measure to enwrap himself. 
Something of that she felt now, as Miss Gal- 
lifer threw aside her book, sprang lightly to 
her feet, hurried into Rash’s bathroom, and 
came out with a towel slightly damped, which 
she passed over the patient’s brow. She was 
so horribly at ease! It was as if Rash no| 
longer had a personality whose rights one must | 
respect. 

But he might get better! Miss Gallifer | 
believed he would! Barbara clung to that as 
an anchor in this tempest of emotions. If he 
got better, he would open his eyes. If he 
opened his eyes, it would be, for a little while 
at least, with his inhibitions suspended. If 
his inhibitions were suspended, the thing he 
most wanted would be in his first glance, and 
if his first glance fell on her. . . . 
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AITING was becoming dream-like. She 

didn’t find it tedious or over-fraught with 
suspense. On the contrary, it was soothing. 
It was a little trance-like, too, almost as if 
she had been enclosed in Rash’s stillness. 

It was so strange to see him still. It was 
so strange to be still herself. Of her own being 
as of his, she had hardly any concept apart 
irom the high winds of excitement. Calm 
like this was new to her, and because new it 
Was appeasing, wonderful. It was not unlike 
content, only the content which comes in 
sleep, to be broken up by waking. Some- 
Where in her nature she liked seeing him as 
he was. It was, in its way, a repetition of 
what she had said that morning: “If he 
wasn’t here—or if he was dead!” Longing 
lor peace, her stormy soul seemed to know by 
instinct the price she would have to pay for | 
it. For peace to be possible Rash must pass 
out of her life, and the thought of Rash pass- | 
ing out of her life was agony. 

While Miss Gallifer was downstairs at 
lunch, Barbara had the sweet, unusua! sense 
of having him all to herself. She had never so 





Linen Tells the Story 


AWE set table is a beautiful picture, 
but it is the linen that tells of the 
culture and good taste of the home. Still 
more it tells of the thrift of the housewife 
—Genuine Irish Linen with its beauty of 
texture, its whiteness and silvery sheen is 
the ideal table covering, and “Derryvale” is 
the evidence of thrift. 


Women know that Derryvale Genuine 
Irish Linen is a true economy, because it 
wears, and wears, and wears, surviving any 
number of trips to the laundry. The in- 
herent strength and enduring charm of 


DERRYVALE LINEN COMPANY, INC. 
Twenty East Twenty-second St., New York City 


“‘We guarantee the purity and durability of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen. If any piece is unsatisfactory, 
return it to your dealer, and have it replaced.” 
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yvale Genuine Trish Linen 
omplete round desian 


tablecloth in « 


Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen makes it 
practical for everyday use. 
Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen Damask Table- 


cloths, with Napkins to match, come in lovely round 
designs that cost no more than linen cut by the yard, 
Your store also has Derryvale 
Genuine Irish Linen Towels, Lin- 
ens stamped for embroidery, and 
Hand-Printed Decorative Linens. ae 


We will send the book “How to are 
Set the Table for Every Occasion” gaauas 
prepaid on receipt of a 5oc check, 
post-office or money order. It is 
illustrated with beautiful tables ar- 
ranged by Maitres d’ hotels of the 
most famous hotels of the country. 
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it’s *‘Irish Linen’’ 
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A scarf, hand-printed 
in fadeproof colours. 
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HINDS 
CRE-MIS SOAP 


makes creamy lather in 


soft or hard (alkaline) 
water. The skin re- 
mains soft, smooth and 
refreshed.— A refined 
soap for the complex- 
ion and hands. 


8c, 15¢, 35¢. 


HINDS 


HONEY ane ALMOND | 
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of th Vena? 


The skin should be kept naturally soft, 
all the time, if you would have really 
beautiful hands. Pure soap and water 
alone will not do this, for some soaps dry 
the skin, and you know that dry skin easily 
roughens and often cracks or chaps. But, 
Prag you will moisten the hands slightly with 


Hinds: =Cream 


every time after they are washed and 
dried you will see the skin grow softer, 
and feel its girlish smoothness; you’ll be 
happy with hands that never roughen nor 
redden; hands that do not easily soil or 
develop hangnails and “catchy” finger 
tips; hands that remain attractive altho 
exposed to weather or dust. A plentiful 
use of Hinds Cream when manicuring 
softens the cuticle, prevents tenderness 
and improves the nails. 


Buy of your dealer or send us 6c for a trial 
size bottle. Small sample 2c. 


A.S.HINDS  Dept.12 Portland, Maine 







The Dust Flower 


had him in their hours together, because the 
violence of their clashes had prevented com- 
munion. Seated in this silence, in this quiec- 

tude, she felt him hers. There was no one to 
dispute her claim, no one whose claim she 
had in any way to recognize as superior. 
Letty’s claim ‘she had never recognized at all. 
It was accidental, spurious. Letty herself 
didn’t put it forth—and even she was gone. 

If Rash were to open his eyes, he would sve 
no one but herself. 

She was sorry when Miss Gallifer came back, 
though there was no help for that, but Miss 
Gallifer was obtrusive only when she chatted 
or moved about. For much of the time she 
pursued her book with such assiduity that the 
room became quiescent, and communion with 
Rash could be reestablished. 

The awesome silence was disturbed only 
by the turning of Miss Gallifer’s pages. It 
might have been three o’clock. Once more 
Barbara was lost in the unaccustomed hush, 
her eyes fixed on the white face on the pillow 
in almost hypnotic restfulness. The pushing 
open of the door behind was so soft that she 
didn’t notice it. Miss Gallifer turned an- 
other page. 


I" was the sense that some one was in the 
room which made Barbara glance over her 
shoulder and Miss Gallifer look up. A little, 
gray figure in a battered, black hat stood just 
within the door. She stood just within the 
door, but with no consciousness of anything 
or any one in the room. She saw only the 
upturned face and its death-like fixity. 

With slow, spellbound movement she be- 
gan to come forward. Barbara, who had never 
seen the Letty who used to be, knew her now 
only by a terrified intuition. Miss Gallifer 
was entirely at a loss and somewhat indig- 
nant. The little, gray vagrant was not of 
the type she had been used to treating with 
respect. 

“What are you doing here?’’ she asked 
quickly, as soon as speech came to her. 

Letty didn’t look at her or remove her eyes 
from the face on the pillow. A woman in 
a trance could not have spoken with greater 
detachment or self-control. “I came—to 
see.” 

“Well, now that you’ve seen, won’t you 
please go away, before I call the police?’ : 

Of this Letty took no notice, going straight . 
to the bedside, while Miss Gallifer moved to- 
ward Barbara, ‘who stood as she had risen from 
her chair. 
| “Do you know who she is?”’ Miss Gallifer 
| asked, with curiosity greater than her indigna- 
tion. 
| Barbara nodded. “Yes, I know who she is. 
I thought she’d—disappeared.” 

“Oh, they never disappear for long—not 
that kind. What had I better do? Is she 
anything—to him?” 

Barbara was saved the necessity of answer- 
ing because Letty, who was on the other side 
of the bed, bent over and kissed the feet, as 
she had kissed them once before. 

“Is she dotty?” Miss Gallifer whispered. 
|“Qught I to take her by the shoulders and 
put her out the door? I could, you know— 
a scrap of a thing like that. 

Barbara whispered back. “I can't tell 
| you w ho she is, but—but I wouldn’t interfere 
| with her.” 

“Oh, the doctor’ll do that. He'll not— 
| But Letty raised herself, addressing the 
nurse. ‘Is he—dead?” 

Miss Gallifer’s tone was the curt one we use 
toinferiors. “No, he’s not dead.” 

“Ts he going to die?” 

“Not this time, I think.” 

Letty looked round her. “Well, I’ll just 
‘sit over here.” She went to a chair at the 
| back of the room, in a corner on a line with the 
door. “I won't give any trouble. The min- 
ute he begins to—to live, I’ll go.’ 

It was Barbara who arranged the matter 
peaceably, mollifying Miss Gallifer. Without 
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The Dust Flower 


- who Letty was, she insisted on her 
) remain, 

“In rallying her forces Barbara’s first re- 
flection had been, “I must be a sport.” With 
theoretical sporting instincts she knew herself 
the kind of sport who doesn’t always run true 
to form. Hating meanness, she could lapse 
into the mean, and toward Letty herself had 
so lapsed. That accident she must guard 
against. The issues were so big that what- 
ever happened, she couldn’t afford to reproach 
herself. cans 

To be as lucid as possible Barbara put it in 
this way: “Since you’ve left him, and I’ve 
broken my engagement, he’ll be absolutely 
free to choose. And yet, you must remember, 
we may—\e may both lose him.” 

That both should lose him seemed indeed 
the more probable after the consultation. 
All the doctors looked grave, even Dr. Lancing. 
His dinner-party manner had forsaken him 
as he talked to Barbara, his emphasis being 
thrown on the word “prepared.” It was stilt 
one of those cases in which you couldn’t tell, 
though so far the symptoms were not encour- 
aging. He felt himself bound in honor to say 
as much as that, hoping, however, for the best. 

Closing the front door on him Barbara felt 
herself shaken by a frightful possibility. If 
he never regained consciousness that would 
“settle it.” The suspense would be over. 
Her fate would be determined. She would no 
longer have to wonder and doubt, to strive 
or to cry. No longer would she run the risk 
of seeing another woman get him. She would 
find that which her tempestuous nature craved 
before everything—rest, peace, release from 
the impulse to battle and dominate. Not by 
words, not so much as by thought, but only 
in wild emotion she knew that, as far as she 
was concerned, it might be better for him to 
die. If he lived, and chose herself, the storm | 
would only begin again. If he lived, and 
chose the other. . . . 

But as to that she could see no reasonable | 
prospect. She had only to look at Letty, 
shrinking in her corner of the bedroom, to 
judge any such mischance impossible. She 
was so humble, so negligible, so much a bit 
of flotsam of the streets. She had an appeal 
of her own, of course, but an appeal so lowly 
as to be obscured by the wayside dust which 
covered it. What was the flower to which 
Rash had now and then compared her? 
Wasn’t that what he called it—the dust flower? 
—that ragged, blue thing of byways and back- 
yards, which you couldn’t touch without 
washing your hands afterward. No, no! 
Not even the legal tie which nominally bound 
them could hold in the face of this inequality. 
It would be too grotesque. 














"7 HE hours passed. The night nurse was 

now installed and was reading “Keith 
Macdermot’s Destiny.” She was one of 
those tall, slender women whom you see to be 
ail bone. As business-like as Miss Gallifer, 
and quite as detached, Miss Moines was too 
systematic to have companions in the room 
without marshaling them to some form of 
duty. They needed to eat; they needed to 
sleep. Now and then some one had to go out 
on the landing and comfort or reassure Step- 
toe, who sat on the attic stairs like a grief- 
stricken dog. 

Letty was the first to consent to go and lie 
down. She did so about nine o’clock, ex- 
tracting a promise that whatever happened 
she would be called at twelve. If there was 
any change in the meantime—but that, Miss 
Moines assured her, was understood in all such 
ride-and-tie arrangements. At twelve Letty 
was to return and Barbara lie down till three 
With the same proviso in case of the unexpected. 
But, so to put it, the unexpected seemed im- 
probable in view of that rigid form and the 
white, upturned face. 

“And yet,” Miss Moines confided to Bar- 
bara, “I don’t think he’s as far gone as they 
think. Miss Gallifer only changed her mind 
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The Spring issue of “The Tailored 
Woman Magazine” is now out and 
you are entitled to a copy from the 
Wooltex merchant in your community. 
If you do not know who that ts, write 
us and we will advise you and see that 
you receize a copy of the magazine at 
once. There is no charge. 


SPRING COATS 


Have you made your choice? 













From the spring issue of The Tailored Woman 
fashion magazine you will see that the spring 
coat has come into its own! 

For those who know the grace of a sweeping 
cape, there are varied effects. And equally 
alluring are the brisk top coats with snug 
shoulder and mannish collar, the short coats 
for sports wear. And the fabrics! 

Soft Marvella and Veldyne, the new éponge, 
wool crash and chinchilla are only a few. For 
the town and country coat, tweeds reign su- 
preme, while brushed wool and Angora must 
not be overlooked. 

Daring greens and scarlets, blue and rose ana 
orchid tones. The tans and grays have a rosy 
tint, the browns a tawny cast. 

And, best of all, you may see these Wooltex 
Tailor-mades for yourself in the store that 
sells Wooltex in your community. You may 
choose the model which becomes you and 
assure yourself that the Wooltex signature 
appears inside the collar. This signature is 
your guarantee that style, material and 
workmanship are the kind which last — which 
give you “That Well Dressed Look.” 


‘That Well Dressed Look” 


Oolte 


Tailor-mades and 
Knockabouts 


Wooltex Tailor-mades, $38, $48, $58 
Wooltex Knockabouts, $25, $38, $45 


‘*At the store that sells Wooltex”’ 
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From 700 letters 


from those who are eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 





Doctors, mechanics, stenographers, housewives, teachers, 
nurses, clergymen, farmers, policemen, architects —in all, 
men and women in 113 different occupations recently 
told of their experiences with eating yeast for health 












HE reports came from all parts of the United { 8 
States. Lawyers, artists, lumbermen wrote in. ashy 
Housemaids and private secretaries. Dressmakers, iX ‘ 9) 
Even a boxer told why he was eating Fleischmann’s ‘oe 
Yeast and what results he was getting. Uf (Res 
Cy 


7 4 
Nearly 300 of those who wrote in were eating i ; \ 
yeast to build up strength and vigor. 251 were freed 
from constipation by it. A great many others had 
digestion and appetite restored. Almost as many 
had been freed of pimples and boils. 









«After using every known cathartic” 





Hundreds of men and women depend day after day on ca- 
thartics. Yet this never corrects their trouble. Here was a man 
who had used “‘every known cathartic” ever since he was 
eleven years old. At last he solved his problem. A simple food, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, eaten like cheese or butter, had stim- 
ulated the activity of the intestines and restored regular func- 
tions. Another who had been eating yeast for three months 
wrote ‘‘Since eating Fleischmann’s Yeast I have had no bowel 
trouble.” A women eating yeast for constipation and gas had 
“greatly benefited ’ and also was delighted with the way her 
skin had cleared. 















“Suffered with gas for years. Cured 
after three weeks” 


Many suffer for years with some digestive disturbance wi.n- 
out ever realizing that faulty eating is the trouble. Since the 
fresh yeast cake has been known to have a beneficial effect on 
the entire digestive process, it is now being advised in cases 
of stomach and intestinal trouble. 








Many men and women who had been suffering from poor 
appetite have regained appetite and vigor. One of them wrote, 
“My vitality is back to normal. I have a ravenous appetite and 
every morning I get up full of ‘pep’ and ambition.” 







In cases of randown condition—men and women—aston- 
ishingly quick responses came after the addition of the 
health-stimulating Fleischmann’s Yeast to the regular food. 
In some of these cases, improvement was noticed in less than 
one month. 


The ways they liked to eat it best 


Some of these men and women did not like the taste of yeast 
at first. Almost all grew to like it. Most people took it in water. 
A number liked it in milk. It tastes something like an egg- 
nog. Many of the men liked it plain. Women liked to make 
sandwiches with it, or they took it in fruit juices. Two or 
three liked it in ice cream. One took it in soup. Several liked it 
in coffee. 
















Add 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast to your own daily 
diet and notice the difference. Place a standing order with 
your grocer. 200,000 grocers carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
If your grocer is not among them, write to the Fleisch- 
mann agency in your nearest city— they will supply you. 
Send for free booklet telling 
all about yeast. Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. 404, 701 Washington 
St., New York. 












Fleischmann’s Yeast builds up the system 
naturally by correcting digestive disturb- 
ance and restoring normal elimination 
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The Dust Flower 


when they talked her round. A doctor just 
sees the patient in glimpses, whereas a nurse 
lives with him and knows what he can stand.” 

About eleven Miss Moines took the pulse, 
She nodded as she did so, with a slight ex- 
clamation of triumph. “Ah, ha! Fifty- 
eight! That’s the first good sign. It may not 
mean anything, but—” 

Barbara was too exhausted to feel more than 
a gleam of comfort. The lassitude being 
emotional rather than physical, Miss Moines 
detected it easily enough and sent her to rest 
before the hour agreed upon. She went the 
more willingly, since the pulse had risen and 
hope could begin once more 

On the stairs Steptoe raised his bowed head 
with a dazed stare. Seeing Miss Walbrook, 
he stumbled to his feet. 

“Ow is ’e now, miss?” 

She told him the good news. 

“Ah, thank God! Perhaps after all ’E'll 
spare im.” 

Steptoe informed Letty, who right on the 
stroke of midnight returned to her post. 
“Pulse gone up two of them degrees, madam. 
’E’s goin’ to pull through!” 

To Letty this was a signal. On going to rest 
in the little, back spare-room she had thrown 
off her street things, worn during all the hours 
of watching, and put on the dressing-gown she 
had left there a few nights earlier. She was 
still wearing it, but at Steptoe’s news she went 
back again. On passing ven the second time 
she was clad in the old, gray rag and the bat- 
tered hat in which it would be easier to escape. 
Steptoe said nothing, but he nodded to him- 
self comprehendingly. 


A clock struck two. Miss Moines was 

hungry. Expecting to be hungry she had 
had a small tray, with what she called a “lunch,” 
placed for her in the dining-room. Had 
there been immediate danger she would not 
have left her post, but with Letty there she saw 
no harm in taking ten or fifteen minutes to 
conserve her strength. 

For the first time in all those hours Letty 
was alone with him. Not expecting to be so 
left she was at first frightened, then audacious. 
Except for the one time she had approached 
the bedside and kissed his feet she had re- 
mained in her corner, watching with the silent, 
motionless intentness of a little animal. Her 
eyes hardly ever left the white face, but at this 
distance even the white face was dim. 

Now she was possessed by a great daring. 
She would steal to the bedside again. Again 
she would see the beloved features clearly. 
Again she would have the amazing bliss of 
kissing the coverlet that covered the dear feet. 
When Miss Moines returned, she would be 
back again in her corner, as if she had never 
left it. If the pulse rose higher, if there was 
further hope, if he seemed to be reviving, she 
could slip away in the confusion of their joy. 

She rose and listened. The house was as 
still as it had been at other times when she had 
listened in the night. She glided to the bed. 

He lay as if he had been carved in stone, 
propped up with pillows to make breathing 
easier, his arms outside the coverlet. He was 
a little as he had been on the morning when 
she had passed her hand across his brow. 

She was near him. She was bending over 
him. She was bending not above his feet, 
but above his head. She knew how mad she 
was, but she couldn’t help herself. Stooping— 
stooping—closer—closer—her lips touched the 
mane of his hair. 

She leaped back. She leaped not only be 
cause of her own boldness, but because he 
seemed to stir. It was as if this kiss, so light, 
so imperceptible, had sent a galvanic throbbing 
through his frame. She herself felt it, as now 
and then in winter she had felt an electric 





spark. ; 

Her sin had found her out. She was terri- 
fied. He lay just as he had lain before—only 
not quite!—not quite! His arms were not 


just-as they had been; the coverlet was slightly, 
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ORDER your copy of Tuts Housewife’s Silent 


Partner, today! 
It is mighty helpful, too, for single men and 
women, who do not seem to be able to save anything. 


It is a genuine FIRST AID to enjoying your 
INcome. 
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to be of minor consequence in choos- 

ing your cooking utensils. But in 
your kitchen their importance magnifies. 
Nothing could be more annoying than 
a spout that works loose and leaks or a 
handle that gets wobbly. 


G tobeot bails and handles may seem 


Tosave you such annoyance, the Vollrath organ- 
ization paysspecialattentiontodetails. Eachpart 
is carefully built to please you with its service. 


Spouts, handles and all attachments are gas 
welded and smoothly triple coated with pure 
enamel. Each Vollrath utensil is practically one 
solid piece, without seams, crevices or pro- 
jecting rivet heads. No possibility of any part 
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working loose, no places tor particles of food or 
dirt to lodge. 


Observe the handles on Vollrath utensils— 
smooth, rounded, easy to grasp, convenient for 
lifting—just as good handles should be made. 


It is these unusual refinements that add to your 
appreciation of Vollrath Ware. They are part 
of the beauty, the cleanliness and the durability 
which have popularized Vollrath Ware in the 
American household. 


Vollrath Ware is sold at department and hard- 
ware stores throughout the United States. The 
blue oval label is your assurance of quality. 


* The Vollrath Co. 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 















The Dust Flower 


ever so slightly, disturbed. The nurse would 
see it and know that... . 

There was a stirring of a hand. It was so 
little of a stirring that she thought her eyes 
must have deceived her when the hand stirred 
again—a restless toss, like a muscular con- 
traction in sleep. She was not alarmed now, 
only excited, and wondering what she ought 
to do. She ought to run to the head of the 
stairs and call Miss Moines, only that she 
couldn’t bring herself to leave him. 

Then, as she stood in her attitude of doubt, 
the eyes opened and looked at her. They 
looked at her straight, and yet glassily. They 
looked at her with no gladness in the look, al- 
most with no recognition. If anything there 
was a kind of sickness there, as if the finding 
her by his bedside was a disappointment. 

“T know what it is,” she said to herself. 
“He wants—her.” 

But the eyes closed again. The face was 
as white, the profile as rigid, as ever. 

She sped to Barbara, who was lying on a 
couch in the front spare-room. “Come! He 
woke up! He wants you!” 

Back in the bedroom she effaced herself. 
They were all there now—Barbara, Steptoe, 
and Miss Moines. 

“Tt’s what he would do,” Miss Moines cor- 
roborated, “if he was coming back.” 

Letty had told part of what she had seen, 
but only part of it. The rest was her secret. 
The little mermaid’s kiss had left the prince 
as inanimate as before; hers had brought him 
back to life! : 

It was the moment to run away. eMiss 
Moines had said that having once opened his 
eyes he would open them again. When he did 
he mustn’t find her there. They were all so 
intent on watching that this was her opportu- 
nity. 

They were all so intent—but Steptoe. She 
was buttoning her jacket when she saw his 
eyes steal round in her direction. A second 
later he had tiptoed back into the hall and 
closed the door behind him. 

It was vexing, but not fatal. He had prob- 
ably gone for something. While he was get- 
ting it she would elude him. One thing was 
certain—she couldn’t face the look of disap- 
pointment in those sick, dark eyes again. 
She opened the door. She shut it noiselessly 
behind her. Steptoe wasn’t there, and the 
way was Iree. 

Barbara stood just where Letty had de- 
scribed herself as standing when the eyes had 
given her that glassy stare. To herself she 
seemed to stand there for ever, though the 
time could be counted in minutes. The 
pounding of her heart was like a pulsating of 
the house. 

The eyes opened again. They opened, first 
wearily, and then with a fretful light which 
seemed to be searching for what they couldn’t 
find. : 

Barbara stood still. 

_ There was another stirring of the hand, 
irritated, impatient. A little moan or groan 
Was distinctly of complaint. The eyes rolled 
hither and thither helplessly; the head turned 
slowly on the pillow so as to see the other side 
of the room. 

“He’s looking for something he misses,” 
Miss Moines explained wonderingly. “What 
do you suppose it can be?” 

“He wants -her.”’ 


ARBARA found her at the street door, 

pleading with Steptoe, who actually held 
her by the arm. The loud whisper down the 
Stairs was a cry as well as a command. 

“Come!” 

At the bedroom door they parted. With 
a light, instinctive push Barbara forced Letty 
to go back to the spot on which she had stood 
earlier. She herself went to the other side of 
the bed, only to find that the head, in which 
the eyes were closed again, was now turned 
that way. 

As if aware that some mysterious decision 










Hot Raisin Toast 


—what sounds better for your break- 
fast? 

Delicious raisin bread toasted for 
breakfast! Serve it with the coffee, 
in the morning. One taste has made 
millions devotees. We think it will 
win you too. Try it and see. 


Had Your 
Iron Today? 


Foods That Energize 


are what thousands need 


AISINS, once thought to be 
merely luscious tidbits, are one 
of our most energizing foods. 


And thousands of men and women 
who work hard and are active socially 
now use raisins to supply needed 
extra fuel from food. 


Raisins are doubly valuable. For 
they furnish 1560 calories of ener- 
gizing nutriment per pound—being 
75% pure fruit-sugar in practically 
predigested form. 


And raisins don’t tax digestion as 
ordinary sugar and fat-fuels do. One 


feels new strength almost imme- 
diately after eating them. 

Raisins served stewed with break- 
fast foods, in a raisin pie, in bread or 
in fruit salad, offer a prime way to in- 
crease the energizing nutriment of any 
meal in a most delightful manner. 

Eat them daily for their rich food- 
iron content also. Raisins are good 
conditioners of the blood due to 
this iron. 

If you need more foods that en- 
ergize delightfully and quick!y you’ll 
find a score of ways to make deli- 
cious ones with raisins. 


“SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Always ask for Sun-Maid Raisins, produced 
from California’s choicest table grapes. 
Tender, thin-skinned, juicy—the finest 
raisins grown. 

Prepared and packed in a great modern 
glass-walled plant in a famous California 
valley, they come to you immaculate, whole- 
some and always good. 

Seeded, blue package (seeds removed), best 
for pie and bread; Seedless, red package 


Plue package (seeded) best 
for pie and bread 


Recipes.” 
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(grown without seeds), best for stewing; 
Clusters (on the stem), a delicious quick 
dessert. 

Raisins are 30 per cent cheaper than for- 
merly—see that you get plenty in your foods, 

Your grocer has them. Ask for the 
Sun-Maid brand. 
* * * x 

Mail coupon for free book of more than 
100 tested recipes for nutritious raisin foods. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 


Membership 13,000 


Dept. A-404, Fresno, Cauir. 
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An Added Room—Subtracted Rent 


With a Kroehler Daven-O in your home, you can have all the com- 
fort of a handsomely furnished living room, the convenience that an 
extra sleeping room affords, and economy of reduced rentals. The 
Kroehler Daven-O takes the place of an additional room and sub- 
tracts from the family budget the rental which that room would cost. 

By day it is a handsomely upholstered, luxurious piece of living 
room furniture, just like any other fine davenport in appearance, 
with bedding completely concealed. There is ample room, when 
folded, for thick, removable mattress and bedding. 

At night it is converted, with one simple motion, into a full- 
sized, comfortable bed, with patented, sagless, folding metal bed 
frame and springs. 

Made in overstuffed styles and Colonial and Period designs, with 
any wood finish; upholstery of plush, tapestry, velour, genuine 
leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any deco- 
rative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any’ require- 
ment. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or 
easy payments. Ask for demonstration. Look for Kroehler 
trade mark. Send for free booklet. 


KroEHLER MANuFACTURING Company, CHICAGO 
Factories at Kankakee, IIll.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 
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The Dust Flower 


was approaching Miss Moines kept herself in 
the background. Steptoe had hardly ad- 
vanced from the threshold. Neither of the 
women by the bedside seemed to breathe. * 

When the eyes opened for the third time 
the intelligence in them was keener. On 
Barbara they rested long, quietly, kindly, till 
memory came back. With memory theré 
was again that restless stirring, the complain- 
ing moan. Once more, slowly, distressfully, 
the head turned on the pillow. 

On Letty the long, quiet, kindly regard lay 
as it had lain on Barbara. They waited, but 
in the look there was no more than that. 

From two hearts two silent prayers were 
going up. 

“Oh, God, end it somehow—and let me have 
peace!” 

“Oh, God, make him live again—and give 
them to each other!” 

Then, when no one was expecting it, a faint 
smile quivered on the lips, as if the returning 
mind saw something long desired and comfort- 
ing. Faintly, feebly, unsteadily, the hands 
were raised toward the dust flower. The lips 
moved enough to form dumbly the one word, 

“Come!” 

The invitation was beyond crediting. Letty 
trembled and shrank back. 

But from the support of the pillow the whole 
figure leaned forward. The hands were lifted 
higher, more firmly, and more longingly. 
Strength came with the need for strength. A 
smile which was of life, not death, beamed on 
the features and brought color to the face which 
had all these hours seemed carved in stone. 

“He'll do now,” the nurse threw off pro- 
fessionally. ‘He’ll be up in a few days.” 

It was Barbara who gave the sign both to 
Steptoe and Miss Moines. By the imperious- 
ness of her gesture and of her uplifted head she 
swept them out before her. If she was leaving 
all behind her, she was leaving it superbly, but 
she wasn’t leaving all. Back of her tumultu- 
ous passions a spirit was crying to her 
spirit: 

“Now you'll get what you want far more 
than you want this—rest from vain desire.” 

Letty approached the bedside slowly, as if 
drawn by an enchantment. To the out- 
stretched hands she stretched out hers. The 
door was closed, and once more she was alone 
with him. . 

But neither saw that for the space of a fev 
inches the closed door was opened again and 
that an old profile peered within. Then, as 
slowly, slowly, slowly, Letty sank on her knees, 
bowing her head on the hands which drew her 
closer and closer still, a pair of old lips smiled 
contentedly. 

When the head drew back, the door was 
closed again. 

THe END 


Politics Begins at Home 


(Continued from page 22 


ago, uncertain, troubled, and afraid, thundered 
at by the conservative elements of the church 
and press, on the threshold of an industrial ex- 
pansion vast beyond any man’s dream, they 
stand again today, in the arena of politics. 
And as they went into industry, not as aggres- 
sors, but because they were needed as pawns, 
as factors in the mighty industrial march of the 
country, so now they are entering this new field, 
not to exploit their own personality, but in re- 
sponse toa clarion call of need. Today, America 
stands at the .cross-roads. Her development 
as a nation calls for a clean-up in politics; a 
revitalizing of the old forms; more conscience, 
more character and honesty in public office. 
Thinking men all over the country have real- 
ized this need. Now is the time to affirm and 
reaffirm the power of the human will, imagina- 
tion, and intelligence to bring about some- 
thing in politics which approaches the ful- 


go 


filment of human nature. And the opening 
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The Properly Fitted Corset Is the 
Greatest of All “Beauty Secrets” 


WHEN you are waited on by a corsetiere 
trained in fitting “La Camille’? Corsets—you 

find at once the sure route to better figure, health, 

comfort, appearance. 

You secure a valuable professional service without 

charge—the dealer gladly renders it because he 

wants your permanent patronage and good will. 


The “fountain of youth” awaits you 


at the nearest dealer handling 
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The right model of “La Camille” expertly fitted, 
gives the most perfect sense of ease and well- 
being. No crowding of organs. Figure defects 
are corrected, style lines are right, your gowns 
fit perfectly. 

Get full value in your next  corset—get 
“La Camille” and have it fitted. Ifyou don’t know 
your “La Camille” dealer, let us tell you—also 
send you our leaflet telling why every corset 


should be fitted. 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET COMPANY 
121-139 UNION STREET :: AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Sold in New York at 
**La Camille’’ Corset Studio 
543 Fifth Ave., near 45th St. 


Model illustrated is No. 4229. 
A sport corset for slender and 
average figures. A favorite with 
women who go in for tennis, golf, 
dancing, motoring, etc. Also a 
good house corset. 
Made of pink brocade batiste. 


[OX nea 744-in. clasp. Sizes 19 to 26. $6.50 
< ‘ ng 


Ventilation front and back; no pressure on spine; no cutting 
of lacers; no digging in of the top—all this is distinctly and 
exclusively “La Camille.” 
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Teas are different at homes where sandwiches are new and 
unusual. This recipe will give to hostesses a new thought 
for more delightful tea gatherings at her home. 

Tea Sandwiches, Premier Style—Mix finely minced meat, 
fish, eggs or nuts with Premier Salad Dressing. Spread on 
thin slices of bread cut in various shapes. Garnish with 
stuffed olives or nuts, or with red pimentos or green pepper 
cut in fancy shapes. 


Will it be just another tea? 
Why not something new? 


OU know just what tea at the Ashtons’ will be. The 
same tiresome sandwiches; the same little cakes. 


Tea at the Chadwicks’ is just the same; and at the Harrisons’ 
and the Baldwins’. What a relief if somebody would only 
invent something new for tea! 


Well, somebody has. 


With a bottle of Premier Salad Dressing and the Premier 
booklet offered below, vou can have some sandwiches that 
will set a new style in teas. This is the magic of Premier— 
that when you add it to common, even tiresome foods, thev 
cease to be common and tiresome. 

“Salads, Suppers, Picnics” is the name of 
the Premier Book which is full of suggestions 
for more delightful teas. Send for it. It’s free 


Premier 


Salad 
Dressing 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
Dept. 6C, New York 
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Politics Begins at Home 


of the political door to women is an admission 
that they are needed to help negotiate the 
dangerous curve in the national life which lies 
directly ahead. That, in a word, is woman’s 
job in this new partnership with man—to put 
a conscience into politics. 

This task is not one which can be performed 
in a day. Women are not going to achieve 
one hundred percent purity in politics over- 
night—as some of the recent elections have 
proved. They have the vote, it is true. But 
they are still uneducated, incoherent, un- 
mobilized. They do not know what they 
want, or even what they think they want. 
Hence, their present advance is a wabble. 
This is largely due to lack of experience, con- 
fidence, poise. How shall they run before 
they can walk? 


Women Need Political Education 


Their greatest lack at this juncture is edu- 
cation—education along practical lines. They 
must be taught the abc of local politics which 
touch directly the welfare of their homes and 
their children’s lives. Hitherto, they have 
been prone to think of politics as something 
cloudy, vague, remote, such as voting for 
a President; and, unfortunately, the first big 
general election in which the women of the 
nation participated, confirmed that false point 
of view. Many women, even the trained 
leaders, were deeply disappointed at the out- 
come of the elections; they had hoped, ideal- 
istically, that the conscience of American 
women would immediately begin to operate 
at one hundred percent efficiency to regenerate 
politics. But it did not work out that way. 
It never does! For to put character and 
conscience into politics, women must begin, 
not at the top of the pyramid, at national 
conferences and grand pow-wows, but down at 
the bottom, in the sub-cellar basement of the 
structure, in prosaic municipal affairs. 

In this task of educating the women in the 
abc of practical, every-day local politics, two 
agencies, the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the National League of Women 
Voters, have done yeoman service. For some 
years the Women’s Clubs have had a special 
department for the study of municipal ad- 
ministration, and now that women actually 
possess the franchise, these departments have 
become centers from which trained workers 
have gone forth to fight for better conditions 


| in thousands of towns. 


These departments can be made inestimably 


| valuable in educating women in municipal 
| affairs. Here the records of local party leaders 


should be kept, with a blunt “Yes,” or an 
equally blunt “No,” to the query: “In view 
of the above record and personal character, 
should this man be elected to office?” It goes 
without saying that the worth of such a record 
depends absolutely upon its non-partisanship. 
This department, also, should be the center 
from which political clinics and classes are 
established in the more congested districts 
of the town, much as health-centers and milk 
stations are at present established. These, 
as elections approach, render great service 
by imparting non-partisan information and 
preventing intimidation at the polls. ‘ 
To one such political clinic came the wife 
of a local fruit-dealer, an Italian, who betrayed 
no .interest in the proceedings until one night 
she discovered that she did not have to vote 
like her husband—that she could cast her 
ballot in secret and he would never know. 
After that, there was no more eager questioner 
in the beginners’ class! She had discovered that 
her vote, like her conscience, was her very own. 
In cities and towns these abc-classes have 
been highly successful. Even the men have 
attended them! But in the country, and 
especially in the more sequestered sections, 
the situation is different. Here, the main 
question is to get the women together. Bad 
roads, lack of transportation, or manifold 
duties keep the country woman isolated, home- 
bound; and yet it is the country woman, even 
















more than her city sister, who stands to be 
benefited by actual participation in local af- 
fairs. This *problem is a knotty one, and it 
has not yet been adequately solved, but both the 
clubs and the granges are attacking it sturdily. 

The other agency which has been extremely 
active in educating women in the abc’s of 
practical politics is the National League of 
Women Voters, which,has established branches 
in every state and scattered its teachers broad- 
cast. Upon a recent occasion, I accompanied 
one of these teachers to her afternoon class. 
While on our way, at a crowded street-corner, 
we encountered a crowd of boy-hoodlums, 
ogling the girls, whistling, and calling out, 
“Hello, sweetie!” and “Some peach!” as they 
passed. The teacher took note of these 
demonstrations and marked that there was 
a large public school near. From the traffic 

liceman she gathered the significant fact 
that three thousand school-children passed that 
corner each day. Armed with this knowledge, 
the teacher had the first sentence of her 
primer lesson all ready when she faced her 


class. 


“What about that gang of young toughs | 


which I saw operating on the street-corner?” 
she began abruptly. 

“Sure,” said a woman, rising from the rear 
row, “they fair pester the life out of the childer 
coming home from school.” 

“T have to stop work every morning and 
take my two girls to school, and then go an 
fetch them home again!” declared another 
irate mother. 

Others testified eagerly. The upshot of the 
discussion was that a°committee was formed 
which complained in person at the City Hall, 
and the gang was promptly dispersed. 

At the close of the meeting, a mother ap- 
proached the teacher. 

“And is all this you’ve been telling us today 
politics?” she demanded. 

“That’s just what it is!” said the teacher. 

“Well, well! And I always thought politics 
meant me old man getting full when he voted 
for the President av the United States!” 


Bringing the Problems Home 

Perhaps, in her next primer lesson, the 
teacher will take up the case of those same 
young toughs, showing that something might 
be said in their behalf. A gymnasium or 
a boxing-club may be the means of saving 
their immature, adolescent natures from run- 
ning to waste. Possibly it is the fault of the 
half-time schools which afford opportunity for 
mischief to eager and idle young brains. Or 
perhaps the teacher of elementary politics 
may take for the text of her primer lesson the 
cases of typhoid, arising from impure milk or 
water supplies, which have carried off some 
of the children of the neighborhood. Or she 
may point out how bad roads keep young 
people isolated, away from the school and the 
normal pleasures of youth, with the result that 
the girls may make hasty or unwise marriages 
and the boys run away from home. 
_ But, women ask, is the regulation of such 
simple things politics? It is the very quin- 
tessence of practical politics. It is politics 
in the egg. And when women have learned 
these first primer lessons—lessons which con- 
cern themselves, not with presidential elec- 
tions and interallied conferences, but such 
plain, humdrum subjects as clean streets, good 
schools, pure milk and water supplies, decent 
environment, and respectable pleasures for 
the young—and when they have put into 
practical demonstration these primer lessons 
in their own home communities—then they 
may begin to think of graduating into a higher 
class. But for the next decade, at least, they 
will do well to stick closely to these funda- 
mental abe’s. And after they have builded 
conscience and character into the political 
fabric of their own home community, they 
may begin to reach out to the wider vision of 
the nation—which is, after all, only the home 
community writ large. 

“This Thing Called Party Loyalty” is 
the title of Miss Frazer’s next article 
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colator boils dry 


Coffee in less time than it takes 
the ordinary percolator 
to start 


HE Manning-Bowman electric perco- 
lator makes coffee quicker because the 
heat is applied directly to the liquid. 
An improved heating unit confines the heat 
right where it is needed—no waste heat, no 


waste current, economical to operate. 


The Manning-Bowman is absolutely pro- 
tected from damage if the percolator boils dry. 
An automatic cut-off switch shuts off the cur- 
rent before the device can be damaged. 


A simple turn of a lever instantly prepares 
the percolator for use again! No taking apart 
or sending back to factory for repairs. And it 
will not shut off the current as long as there is 
water in the pot. It never works at the wrong 
time and never fails at the right time. 


Coffee in a Manning-Bowman begins to 
percolate almost as soon as the current is turned 
on. There is no nerve-racking rattle of perco- 
lating because the Manning-Bowman has an 
improved, silent valve. 


Stop in at any electric shop, department or 
hardware store, jeweler’s or novelty shop and 
ask to see the Manning-Bowman line of 
household helps, tableware, electrical devices, 
etc., including the famous Hotakold vacuum 
temperature-retaining vessels, 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments in 
Nickel Plate, Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum 
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SILENT PERCOLATING 
No rattling or sputtering 


- SLEEVE—Confines heat 
and protects finish 


Electric Urn Percolator } 
Ask for No. 23,593 





Electric Pot Percolator 
Ask for No. 21,592 


Electric Urn Percolator Set 
Ask for No. 234,930 
































The Royal Baking Service 


from The Royal Educational Department 


EDITOR’S NOTE —Did you know that the entire staff of the Royal Educational 
Department is continually busy making home cooking easier and more attractive for 
you? Whether you are an expert or an inexperienced cook and housekeeper you will 
undoubtedly find some little hint or ‘short cut’ suggested on these pages of interest 


and help to you. 


Write today if your questions are not answered here. 


More Cake Questions! 


F the hundreds of queries on every phase of baking received in this 

department daily, the majority emphasize “cake troubles”. Space 
does not permit our answering all questions on these pages, so only a 
few of the commonest difficulties follow: 


Question: Howcan I cream shortening easily and 


quickly? 

Answer: Wher getting ready to make a cake and 
before measuring materials, pour a little boiling water 
into the mixing bowl. Let stand until ready to begin 
cake, then rinse and dry out bowl before measuring 
the butter or other shortening. This will soften it 
without melting it too much, 

Question: Can sour milk be used with baking 
powder with good results? 

Answer: Yes, if just sufficient soda is used to neutral- 
ize the acid of the sour milk and then the usual 
amount of baking powder added for leavening pur- 
poses; for example, a recipe calling for one cup of 
milk, two teaspoons baking powder, use one cup sour 
milk, one-third teaspoon soda, and two teaspoons 
Royal Baking Powder, sifting the soda and baking 
powder in with the flour as usual. Buttermilk can 
also be used in same manner as sour milk. 


Now that the warm weather is approaching, many 
women, and especially those in the country, will un- 


doubtedly have sour milk on hand. Do not hesitate 
to make cakes and other baking powder foods because 
you have only sour milk, for when properly used it 
will give youexcellent results. Many sour milk recipes 
are unsatisfactory because too much soda or a poor 
grade of baking powder has been used. One-third of 
a teaspoon of soda to a cup of thick sour milk, plus 
the standard amount of Royal Baking Powder for the 
flour called for, will give you as good results as if 
sweet milk were used. While the question of sour 
milk is taken up here in connection with cakes, it ap- 
plies equally well to biscuits, muffins,and other breaas. 


Question: My cakes rise beautifully and after re- 
moval from the oven fall in the center. Can you 
tell me the trouble? 

Answer: You have probably used too much sugar and 
shortening in proportion to the flour and baking 
powder, or else ycu have taken the cake from the 
oven before thoroughly baked. Use level measure- 
ments for all materials and follow carefully recipes on 
these pages. 


Try One of These for Dinner Today! 





Luncheon Cakes 
With Chocolate Sauce 


(Recipe below) 


Have you ever stopped to think of the 
great food value in cake—good home- 
made cake—the kind you make yourself 
with good, pure, wholesome materials? 
Perhaps you have been accustomed to re- 
gard cake merely as a dainty addition to 
serve with fruit or ice cream, but in reality 
it is a dessert in itself and a valuable, im- 
portant article of food deserving of a 
prominent place in the diet. 


Send today for additional recipes “Cakes for Delicious Desserts”, 


* and the New Royal Cook Book—they’re free. Address— 


ROYAL EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 129D William St., N.Y. 
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Luncheon Cakes 
With Chocolate Sauce 


15 cup shortening % cup milk 

I cur sugar 1% cups flour 

I egg teaspoons Royal 

ly teaspoon vanilla Baking Powder 

extract I teaspoon cinnamon 

Cream shortening; add sugar gradually, beating 
well; add egg yolk, vanilla and half the milk; then 
half the flour sifted with the baking powder and 
cinnamon, add remainder of milk and flour and fold 
in beaten egy white. Bake in greased small tins 
in moderate oven about 20 minutes. Serve hot 
with following sauce, topped with whipped cream :— 


I ounce unsweetened chocolate 

2 tablespoons butter 

12 cup boiling water 

1g cup sugar 

lg teaspoon vanilla extract 

Melt chocolate in top of double boiler. Add 

butter, and when mixed pour boiling water on 
slowly, stirring constantly; then, add sugar Bring 
to boiling point and boil 5 minutes without stirring; 
add vanilla and few grains salt. Serve hot. 
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Light, Feathery cake is so easy to make, 
and with a sauce or whipped cream maxes 
such delicious and tempting desserts. When 
you have tried the recipes on this page and 
others that the Royal Educational Depart- 
ment will send you for the asking, you will 
want to serve one in your household every 
day. 





Butter Cake with Strawberry Sauce 
(Recipe below) 


These delectable desserts take a very 
short time to prepare, and are delicious 
with or without whipped cream. 


This is the sixth 


of the 


Royal Baking Service 





Butter Cake with Strawberry Sauce 


13 cup shortening 44 teaspoon salt 


I cup sugar 4 teaspoons Royal Baking 
I egg Powder 

I cup milk I teaspoon vanilla 

1% cups flour extract 


Cream shortening; add sugar gradually, beating 
well; add beaten egg, one-half the milk, and mix 
well; add one-half the flour, which has been sifted 
with salt and baking powder; add remainder of milk 
then remainder of flour and flavoring; beat after 
each addition. Bake in greased shallow pan in hot 
oven about 20 minutes. Cut into squares and 
serve hot with strawberry sauce, with or without 
whipped cream, as desired. 


Strawberry Sauce 


2 cups strawberries 
%4 cup granulated sugar 
Pick over strawberries; put in dish; cover with 
sugar and allow to stand for about half an hour. 
Remove half the berries to serve whole and crush 
the remainder, mixing well with sugar. Add whole 
berries and serve. 
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(Continued from page 32) 


that particular course that taught friendship- 
making. She was just twenty-six when she 
wondered this. And, mark you, she did not 
even ask for love. Perhaps, in view of what 
she had had in the past, frjendship was as 
great as she could vision. 

There was another thing she began to won- 
der at, and that was why the shadow-child 
never came with her into any of the nurseries 
she made. There it stayed in the corner when 
the candles were lighted, just as elusive, just 
as undeniable. It was plain enough that 
having once let it creep into her consciousness 
and establish itself there, she could not, if 
she would, force it back into oblivion. It was 
there to baffle and compel. She almost wished 
she might coax it just once to come with her; 
she would have liked to see what would hap- 
pen to those deep pools of eyes when they saw 
a nursery for the first time. Perhaps it had 
never come because all the nurseries she had 
made had been for other children. Some day 
would she make a nursery for it? She laughed 
at the thought, but it pleased her nevertheless, 
as did the child. 


FOURTH spring came, since Mary Jean 

had left the school of design; also came a 
still, warm night when Mary Jean ‘eaned her 
arms on the window sill of her studio and looked 
across the old park to the gray stone house of 
John Biddle. Its windows were quite dark. 
There was a row of little ones at the top of the 
house, different from all the rest, that seemed 
to have something to say. They looked 
neglected. The big ones off the street blinked 
arrogantly as if they were too proud to speak 
to any one. The second and third floors 
blinked stupidly as if they didn’t know enough 
to say anything; as if being a window meant 
nothing at all. But the little row of windows 
at the top blinked in a friendly, intimate way. 
There was a wistful, questing look that seemed 
to say: “What did they put us here for and 
then give us nothing to do? We’re very 
empty.” It was these windows that set Mary 
Jean thinking about John Biddle for the first 
time. 

She knew he was very rich; she knew he 
was very powerful. What she did not know 
was whether making money had made him 
happy and whether he was really human in 
spite of it. She wondered a little about what 
he did besides, and whether he had a friend— 
many friends? The gray stone house was very 
big; who shared it with him? 

And then, because things have a way of 
happening all at once, the next day being 
Sunday, there was a picture of Mrs. Biddle 
in the Sunday supplement, and an announce- 
ment that she had sailed the day previous for 
Europe. Mary Jean thought she was the 
coldest and the most magnificent woman she 
had ever seen. And the day after being Mon- 
day, she began a new nursery in a house on 
Long Island and met John Biddle on the door- 
sill, taking leave of her new patrons. The 
introduction was short enough. 

“John Biddle—Mary Jean Crothers—the 
Mary Jean,” laughed the patroness, and then 
she added to John Biddle: “Better come back 
for all the week-ends, Jackie, while she’s gone. 
Clubs are lonesome places.” ; 

But John Biddle did not seem to be listening. 
He was looking hard at Mary Jean. : 

“You are entirely too young,” he said as 
if he was thinking her over aloud, “Any one 
who has built a thousand and one nurseries 
ought to begin to look old. How do you do 
it—keep young, I mean?” 

“How do you?” The question was out be- 
fore Mary Jean realized. It was unbelievable, 
though, that any one could make so much 
money and not be totteringly old under the 
weight of it. 

“J don’t.” He pulled a funny, twisted 

















smile that made his naturally well-cut face 
look almost clownish. “Inside I’m as old as 
Job aiter the last scourge. Isn’t that so, 
Agatha?” For a second he looked from his 
hostess to Mary Jean, and then, as if he had 
suddenly thought of something extremely 
pleasant. he smiled without the twist. “I 
might run down for the middle of the week, 
too, if vou asked. I’d like a chance to smash 
my record at the links and see how Mary 
Jean makes nurseries.” He left, chuckling 
like a little boy over his impertinence. 

So while she made the nursery on Long 
Island, Mary Jean saw much of John Biddle 
and heard more. She gathered that he was 
liked tremendously by every one, from his host 
and hostess up to the footman who occasion- 
ally brought her a message and the butler 
who served a luncheon for her on those days 
she had to stay over the morning. He was 
also pitied tremendously. Why, Mary Jean 
could not imagine. She thought he was ex- 
tremely lucky to have been able to make so 
much money and keep so very nice with it all. 
No one ever spoke of Mrs. John. 

What he thought of the nursery, he never 
said. He dropped in on it at variable hours of 
the afternoon on equally variable days. Some- 
times he stood only on the threshold and said 
nothing at all. Sometimes he walked around 
asking questions and joking, as if nurseries 
were the most trivial of amusements and 
Mary Jean herself the most ridiculous of 
persons. She had always been treated seri- 
ously before, and it shook up her mental pro- 
cesses considerably to -have a man, hitherto 
unknown and far removed, swing into her 
working hours and greet her with, 

“Hello, Mary Jean! Did all your rabbits 
stay on the wall last night? When I looked in 
about midnight, I declare I saw a couple of 
them hopping down on the toy boxes.” Or 
something equally nonsensical. 

Once he remarked on the inevitableness of 
pink and blue for nursery schemes. ‘“‘Can’t 
you get any of ’em to take pea green or pur- 
ple?” he chuckled. ‘Why do parents always 
want to swathe their children in wishy-washy 
baby blue?” 

But on her last day he met her at the foot 
of the stairs, and there was not the ghost of 
a chuckle in his face. ‘“I’d like to drive you 
back to town,’”’ he said—and then he colored 
and almost stammered. “I’d like to get 
your advice—favor, you know. Just like 
to ask—”’ 

But he did not:try to finish; simply took her 
arm and pulled her out to where his roadster 
stood, and she was inside before she had even 
agreed to go. 


LL the way John Biddle performed what 
Mary Jean decided were the mental antics 
of a mountebank. He ran up the ladder of 
absurdities and optimisms; he ran down the 
ladder of cynicisms and melancholy; and he 
dodged and contorted all round the thing he 
had brought her for. By the time they 
reached the studio and he discovered that she 
lived across the old park from him, his state 
of mind was almost tragic. 
nv Funny thing, this, your living so close all 
this time!” he said as he stopped the car, and 
then he sat and looked at her quite stupidly. 
So Mary Jean reminded him gently of the 
reason for her coming. “I’m still busy; my 
working day isn't over yet. If there is any 
way I can help you—” © : 
“Oh, ves, of course.” But the words were 
undeniably hard to find. And then suddenly 
he jerked himself about where he could look 
her straig t in the eve, and there was no more 
hesitatior “You've been a sort of mother 
confessor to a lot of people, Mary Jean. One 
doesn’t have to be told to know that. You've 
seen Ile, inside and out. What I want to 
know Is. Nave you ever made a nursery for 
acid that has never been born?” 
e them before they came.” 
relief swept over his face. “Ex 
vouldn’t seem funny to you 
my world, not yours—would | 
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Bottle 


And the Wonderful 
Cook Book 


“Flavoring Secrets ” 


150 % SYRENGTH 
THES EXTRACT CONTAINS 
ALCOHOL 40% 


GUARANTEED PURE ANO TO 
COMPLY WITH ALL WATIONAL 
AND STATE FOOD LAWS 


We have a surprise for 
you—a vanilla extract of 
100% purity and 150% 
strength. 


And to let you find out 
for yourself what a won- 
derful thing that is, we will send you a sample bottle, 
free—with enough pure vanilla in it for 10 desserts! 


In one teaspoonful of VIRGINIA DARE 150% Strength 
Vanilla, there is as much flavor as there is in almost two teaspoon- 
fuls of ordinary vanilla. Do you realize what an economy that is? 


Besides, so pure is the richness of Virginia Dare DOUBLE 
STRENGTH Extracts, that it will give your desserts a new 
and undreamed of deliciousness. 


Lewis B. Allyn, noted pure food authority, pronounces it without 
question the best vanilla. 


“"Vincra Dare 


Double-Strength 


EXTRACTS 


You needn’t take our word for it. Just mail the coupon, 
and get your sample bottle and the remarkable cook book 
“Flavoring Secrets.” In it are recipes for 21 other delicious 
Virginia Dare extracts—all double-strength—all so rich that they 
can neither cook out in baking nor freeze out in ice creams, etc. 
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GARRETT & COMPANY, Inc. C-4 
10 Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, a sample bottle of Virginia Dare 150% Strength Vanilla—together 


with your recipe book, “Flavoring Secrets.” I enclose 10c to cover postage and packing. 
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Biscuitry Saves Your Hours 


ITH a variety of appetizing, nourishing 

N.B.C. bakery foods on the pantry shelf, 
many an extra hour is afforded for recreation— 
hours which otherwise would be spent in a 
hot kitchen. 

Every course of every meal has its particular 
National Biscuit Company product. There are 
N. B.C. Oatmeal and Graham Crackers to be 
eaten with milk for breakfast, Oysterettes to 
go with the soup at dinner, Nabisco and other 
sugar wafers for and with dessert, as well as 
Uneeda Biscuit and the host of others for 
every between-occasion of serving. All won- 
drously fresh, good and nourishing. 

A supply in your pantry will save your hours. 














Write to Advertising Department, 401 West 15th Street, New York City, 
for booklet ‘Biscuit in Choice Recipes” 
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| and entered alone. 


In the House that Jack 
: Built 


not havé to know anvthing about it.” Ie 
broke off as suddenly as he had begun, and 
touched the spark. 

Mary Jean got out. 

“T’ll write you a letter,” said John Biddl:. 
“‘Good-by.”’ 

The letter came the next day. It was short 
and specific. She was commissioned to make 
a nursery at the top of his house behind the 
row of wistful little windows. She could 
make any kind of nursery she pleased _pro- 
vided it was neither pink nor blue. She could 
take the summer to doitin. The house would 
be empty except for the servants. 

With a bubbling sensation of excitement and 
something else—Mary Jean did not stop to 
analyze more than the excitement—she filled 
the contracts already made, refused all others, 
closed her office for the rest of the summer, 
and betook herself to the room at the top of 
the gray stone house. At the door she dis- 
missed the servant who had showed her up, 


THE room was empty of anything one could 


see except an enormous, gray spider that 
hung from its silken thread in one corner. The 
walls were undecorated, but for all tat Mary 


| Jean laughed joyously and pronounced it 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


a very duck of a room. She stood in the mid- 
dle and turned herself all about as if she had 
been playing a game, only instead of singing 
“The Farmer in the Dell” or ‘Neighbor, 
neighbor, how art thou?” or something of that 
kind, she said: 

““Window-seats under the little windows, 
and an inglenook there. The cupboards 
here, with glass to match the windows; and 
the color... <° 

When she went down-stairs, she carried the 
picture of it all in her mind, and the feeling 
that she was leaving something besides the 
spider. The room certainly was not empty. 

For days she worked in her studio with 
plans—and for nights she dreamed—always 
the same dream. She dreamed she was fash- 
ioning a house with her own hands; roof and 
walls, windows and floors she made, as well 
as all the homey, inside things. And when 
it was done, children came running, shouting, 
leaping, a merry band of them, their hands 
full of sunlight which they pelted through the 
windows. It scattered inside like confetti 
and filled the whole house with the glow. 

After the third dreaming she chose a soft, 
golden color for the nursery in John Biddle’s 
house, and gray for the woodwork, and old 
ivory for the little, round table, chairs, and 
other things. Early the next morning she 
went up to the room with a great bolt of 
golden silk to try the color, and then it was 
that she discovered what had been there be- 
sides the spider. It was the child. As she 
opened the ‘door, she caught a glimpse of it 
in the shadow back of the windows; almost it 
seemed as if it had been peering out between 
the shutters to watch for her coming. ; 

After that she got quite used to having it 
around, and as the nursery took shape and 
color—as cupboards and seats, inglenook and 
hearth appeared—the child seemed to take 
form and color with it. Once, one late twi- 


| light when she came softly in to see if the 


carpenters had finished, she saw it peré hed 
on the edge of a seat, pulling a long shaving 
curl through its fingers. Then she knew it was 
not a girl-child; it was plainly a boy. And as 
she entered, he looked up and smiled roguishly, 
as if he had played her a fine joke by letting 
her think all this time that he was the ghost- 
self of her own childhood. Before she knew 
it, she had put her surprise into words. 

“Tf you are not the memory of me—who 
are you?”? And when no answer came, she 
asked again, “Is this your nursery?” 

And he nodded and laughed and tossed the 
shaving curl high into the air and watched it 
zig-zag down again. 
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Mary Jean forgot after this to long for the 
friend she had promised herself. Life had 
suddenly become so full of happiness and 
comradeship there seemed no room for any- 
thing else. The making of the other nurseries 
had been delightful and wholly absorbing. 
She had never found the day’s work too long; 
she had never come back at night depleted 
by exhausted nerves or irritabilities. But 
this nursery was a thing apart from all the rest. 
She could not wait for morning to get back 
to it and the child; she left it at night with 
lagging feet and many turnings back. She 
chose the times before and after the workmen 
were there, so as to have the child to herself; 
for when others were there, he crept back 
into the corner and was swallowed up in a 
shadow. 

I wish I might make you feel a hundredth 
part of the amazing joy of those days as Mary 
Jean felt it. She made the soft curtains 
herself for the little windows that had long 
since recovered from their wistfulness. She 
did all ihe pictures on the walls herself, refusing 
help, so ag to be with the child just so much 
longer. She ordered the little ivory table 
and chairs and many of the toys early, so that 
she might see him playing; and while she sang 
softly at her work, he sat at the table and 
marched long lines of red-coated zouaves across 
a white desert. And when twilight came and 
she could not stay any longer, she always said 
aloud, not just to herself, 

“Good-by, boy.” 

And the child would look up from his play- 
ing and wave his square, stubby hand with 
all the jaunty manner of an old cavalier. — 

On the last night—the nursery had been 
finished with the going of the last workman— 
Mary Jean did an altogether incredible thing. 
She did not go home that night. She went 
down-stairs with much noise and slammed the 
door of the gray stone house so the servants 
would be sure to hear it. Then she stole very 
softly up-stairs and closed the door of the 
nursery without a breath of sound. And 
the child looked up with a gay little nod as if 
he said: 

“There you are. I knew you’d be back.” 

She played at putting him to bed, although 
there were no sheets and nothing to put over 
the little, striped pillow. She played at tuck- 
ing him in, and then, although she knew noth- 
ing in the world about prayers for children, 
she made up a funny one all her own for him. 

“Dear God,” she prayed beside the bed, 
“look down upon this little child that never 
yet has been, and bless and keep him. Make 
his days full of sunshine and laughter and his 
nights full of starshine and tinkling dreams. 
And in Thy appointed time, bring him safely 
to his mother. Amen.” 


HE slept on the floor, huddled beside the 

bed, an arm thrown out to hold a square, 
stubby hand. The last thing she remembered 
was feeling the warmth and realness of it— 
and the first thing she heard next morning was 
the turning of the doorknob. She sprang 
to her feet as John Biddle walked over the 
doorsill. 

For a minute he did not see her. He stood, 
white and drawn and shaking, and he looked 
as a man might who has glimpsed heaven for 
an instant between St. Peter’s closing gates. 
He drew his hand twice across his eyes, and 
then he saw her. ; 

“You! Why? Do you keep vigil in the 
nurseries you make?” 

Mary Jean had never lied in her life; she 
could not lie now. ‘Never—until now.” 

“Why now?” His voice sounded bitter 
and harsh, and then he looked at her closely. 

Do you care so very much for the nurseries 
you make?” 

“T care for this one.’ 

be Wish to God, then, I could give it to you— 
put it in your hands to take with you some- 
where—anywhere— Oh, what’s the use!” 
He sat down heavily on the little bed and 
covered his face with his hands. 

Mary Jean looked all about the room for the 
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Heart-Star Waffles! 


Ong wutrr oF THOSE DELICIOUS HOT WAFFLES brings 
the whole family to the table quick! You don’t have 
to call them twice. 


It seems as if they would never get tired of hearing 
those welcome words, “Have a heart!” For waffles 
baked crisp and evenly brown in the Griswold Heart- 
Star Waffle Iron, are a treat for old and young. 


It’s a treat you know is good for them—could any- 
thing be better than light, delicate, perfectly baked 
waffles, with butter and pure syrup, or wholesome jams 
and jelly! 


For Sunday breakfast, for luncheon any day, for a 
chicken dinner—well, there’s almost no time when good 
waffles aren’t appropriate and welcome! 


Griswold Heart-Star Waffle Irons come in two styles, 
No. 118, High Frame, and No. 18, Low Frame; either 
cast iron or aluminum pans. Also other Griswold 
Waffle Irons with round or square pans. 














Write for booklet giving recipes and suggestions for 
serving waflles. 


* THE GRISWOLD MEG. Co. 
Dept. J-1, Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, 
Heart-Star Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers, Steel Damper Clips 
and Gas Hot Plates. 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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! Boys if I could say 
any thing, Id say it!” 


The familiar faces of the old crowd gave 

no inkling of what was about to happen 

—when, suddenly, one of the boys set 

before him a Chest of Holmes & Edwards 
| ~silverware! 
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My, what a gift! How the eyes of the 
bride-to-be will shine when she sees it. 
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The quiet distinctiveness of the ex- 





quisite Hostess pattern, in its handsome 
Haddon Hall Chest, brings to mind a 
vision of pride and happiness in the years 
to come. 







In Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where it wears: 
Tea Spoons, set of six, $4.50 
In Super-Plate, protected against wear: 
Tea Spoons, set of six, $3.75 








At the Better Dealers in Silverware 


’ THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
INFERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor «- ‘}) 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Manufactured in Canada by 


STANDARD SILVER CO. 
of TORONTO, Ltd. 
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HADDON HALL CHEST 
in illustration 
English Finish Paneled chest 
with soft gray chamois lining 
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child—he had gone. In her bewilderment it 
was some time before she fealized that John 
Biddle was speaking. His voice was muffled 
for he talked into his hands. , 
“Men do foolish things, they hope foolish 
things. I knew what she was almost as soon 
as we were married; knew she was cold and 
selfish—that the only things she could care 
for were money, fine clothes, and being called 
beautiful. I knew there was no room in her 
heart for a child, and yet I thought by the 
magic of this—to win her into bearing one.” 
He drew his hands from his face and looked 
about the room as if he was searching for 
something. ‘Why do men who care for 
children marry women who don’t?” 
“T don’t know,” said Mary Jean simply. 
He got up from the bed and walked toward 
the door. He looked after her as if he ex. 
pected she would follow. “If you have the 
key, we'll lock it up.” 


ARY JEAN took it from the little mantel- 
shelf. and handed it tohim. He took it and 
studied it closely, as if it had been made of 
some rare metal. Then he put it in the door’ 
“Before she went, we had decided for a di- 
vorce—she went to Paris to get it. But 
I wrote and begged her to come back and start 
again. I come from plain people—people 
who believe in the sanctity of marriage and 
not in the dispensation of the divorce courts. 
I hoped she would choose this way—” And 
again he looked about the room as if still 
searching for what he could not find. 

Mary Jean crossed the threshold, and he 
locked the door behind them both and put the 
key in his pocket. On the lower landing he 
spoke again as if he had to finish, once and for 
all, this hurting thing. 

“The divorce papers came yesterday to my 
lawyers for me to sign. I guess that’s all.” 

But as Mary Jean stepped into the cool, 
crisp morning and looked across the old park 
to her windows opposite, she knew that was 
not all. What of the child? It was impos- 
sible, monstrous, to leave him that way— 
leave a locked nursery for endless years—to 
eternity perhaps—with the child waiting there 
to be claimed. 

For days she went about trivial tasks with 
stupid fingers and a dull ache in her heart. 
She hoped the child might find its way back 
to her. What were locked doors to such as it? 
But he did not come. She found herself pic- 
turing him a hundred times a day, sitting at 
the table with the red-coated zouaves. She 
could see the square, stubby hands putting 
them in line. 

And then—as unexpectedly as all the other 
things had happened—she dumped out her bag 
of samples one day, and out dropped a key— 
the duplicate key of the nursery. With a little 
cry, half-laugh, half-sob, she caught it up. 
It was early evening, but she did not wait for 
hat or wrap. She flew down the stairs and 
across the park. No one would be there, but 
the servants—they would think she had come 
for something she had left. It would be very 
simple. 

But it was not so simple. The first part 
was, of course. They let her in and never 
questioned her coming, but outside the nursery 
door she stopped aghast. How was she going 
to tell the child that his mother had denied 
him? How could she send him back forever 
to those unfathomable spaces from which he 
had come? Something clutched at her heart. 
Her throat went dry; she felt herself shaking 
with an agony she could not understand. She 
was afraid to turn the key, yet she knew that 
she would have chosen to die a hundred deaths 
rather than not to turn it. And then she 
went in. : 

He was there in the dusk—as she had vis- 
ioned him. He welcomed her with his smile 
as if all was well—so well with him. With 
shaking hands she drew one of the little chairs 
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close to him and sat down. She was reaching 
ot to see might touch him, when with- 
out warning she saw the door she had closed 
behind her open again. Out of the black of 
the hallway stepped John Biddle. 

“Why have you come back?” he asked, al- 
most as if he had expected her. And then, 
not waiting for an answer, he went on: “ Does 
it call to you, too? Does something startle 
you awake at night? Does it call to you 
through the waking hours of your day? What 
have you put into this nursery, Mary Jean?” 

“T did not put it in. It came itself.” 

John Biddle stepped far into the room and 





closed the door. He came close to where she | 


was sitting and stooped over her in the dusk. 
“See those soldiers. I put them there. I 
came and played with them when I could 


stand thinking of the eternal emptiness here 


no longer. Came like a fool and sat down in 
that chair and marched the soldiers across the 


table and back again until I almost came to | 


believe I was doing it for some one—some one 
little and chunky and wanting to be played 
with.” 

“T know,” said Mary Jean. ‘“He’s been 
here almost since the beginning.” 

John Biddle looked at her. “Is that why 

you came back?”’ 
“ “Thad to. It wasn’t fair to leave him and 
say nothing. Some one had to tell him he 
wasn’t wanted—that the nursery was all 
a mistake—just a horrible joke played with 
a little, unborn soul.” 

“Don’t,” said John Biddle. 

Mary Jean laid her elbows on the table and 
rested her chin in them. She felt suddenly 
very tired and old. “ff you don’t mind, I’d 
like to be left alone. I'd like to stay here a 
little longer, and then I'll go for good. If you 
don’t mind?” 

Sagging the whole length of him, John Biddle 
went out without answering. As he left the 
chair, the child slipped back into his place by 
the zouaves. She had not seen him since 
John Biddle had come into the room. She 
wondered if he had heard. 

“Will you mind being alone—and the door 
locked?” she asked at last by way of a be- 
ginning. 

The child turned a puzzled look at her. 

“T mean, will it be hard to stay here just 
like this—never anything more? Or will you 
slip back—the way you came?”’ 

Still the child seemed not to understand. 

Mary Jean gathered up all the courage she 
possessed. “You know your mother has 
decided she does not want you.” She choked 
over the sheer brutality of her word:. 

But the child smiled. 


First she was not sure it could be a smile, | 


and she looked closer through the dusk, but 
there it was. And the look of deep amusement 
was shining in those pools of eyes. 

“Don’t you care?” asked Mary Jean aghast. 

And then for the first time the child spoke 
so she could hear. “She isn’t my mother. 
Don’t you know who is my mother after all 
this time?” ; 


M33 JEAN never remembered clearly 

what happened afterward. There was 
a blur of feeling and action through which 
a single purpose vibrated like a thin current 
of electricity. She never knew what she said 
to the child—or if she said anything. She 
never knew quite how she left him. But she 
did know that she must go down and find 
John Biddle and tell him something. 

It was dark when she reached the bottom of 
the stairs and saw him waiting for her. A 
flash oi strangeness came over her. It seemed 
lor a moment as if both of them—the man and 
herself—had been changed into the same re- 
mote, unembodied stuff as the child upstairs. 
For a space they were existing in their own 
essence only and were no longer a part of the 
brick and mortar world that hedged them in. 











Puffed Wheat 


has all of the food cells broken 


Why We Explode 


every food cell in Puffed Grains 


Over 125 milion food cells exist in a grain of wheat. 
In bread you break part of them—in toast you break more. 
alone breaks them all. 


Grains shot from guns 
Prof. A. P. Anderson studied for years to make whole grains wholly digestible. 
He did it at l:st by sealing the grins in guns, then supplying an hour of fearful 
Thus the moisture in each food cell is changed to super-heated steam. 
When the guns are shot, every food cell explodes. All become available as food. 
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\ll must be broken to digest. 
But Pulfed Wheat 





Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are delightful dainties. You never tasted cereals 
They are bubble grains, airy, flimsy and toasted, as flavory as nuts. 
They seem like food confections. 

But they are also whole grains, supplying 16 needed elements. Every element 
is fitted to feed. 
a bow! of milk. 


The greatest food you can serve a child is Puffed Wheat in 
But serve them Puffed Rice also. That is the morning dish. 


Puffed Rice 


Whole rice puffed to bubbles 


Puffed Wheat 


Whole wheat steam exploded. Puffed to 8 times normal size. 


Puffed Rice 


With cream and sugar is the finest breakfast dainty children ever get. 


* The Quaker Oats Company sore makers 
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In the House that Jack 
Built 


Biddle outstripped her. “There was never 
love between us—only admiration of a kind 
and a striving to win out where others had 
failed. I say this in fairness to her—my wife.” 
He caught his breath as if something were 
pressing in his throat. “I can see now my 
method of reasoning was all wrong. There 
ought to be love first, if there are going to be 
children.” 

Mary Jean looked at him with fathoming 
eyes. “Yes, there ought to be,” she agreed. 
“But then, it ought not to be so hard to 
find.” 

Silence closed in with the darkness. It 
seemed to Mary Jean as if it would take but 
a very little more to sweep them both into that 
same formless eternity that she had feared 
for the child. It was as if their human 
reality could of a sudden be plucked from 
them by the sweep of a hand or the stroke 
of a clock. 

“This won’t do at all,” said Mary Jean, and 
she shook off the silence and the shadow-feeling 
as if they had been so much dust of travel. 
Her eyes still held fast to the eyes of John 
Biddle. 

“T think, if you cared enough to have me 
try—I think—after a year or thereabouts— 
I could manage to love you very, very much.” 

Her tone was just as business-like as it had 
been upon that day when she had made her 
proposal to the head of the house of Brace 
and Carpenter. But the ending was alto- 
gether different—in a way. With strong arms 
John Biddle reached across the darkness and 
gathered Mary Jean close. 

“Care?” said John Biddle, “Care! If you 
knew how hard I have been fighting not to 


Continue the Insect 
Campaign 
(Continued from page 73) 


solution should be left in the fly haunts through 
the night, as it is the habit of flies to drink 
water the first thing in the morning. Always 
keep a good fly swat on hand and follow every 
fly to its lighting place. 

Bed bugs are the most migrating of all house- 
hold insects, with the possible exception of 
roaches. When the occupants of an infested 
house move, the bed bugs likewise move, 
generally selecting the house next door. Like 
roaches, they generally come out at night after 
every one has retired. The use of kerosene 
and the burning of insect powder are good 
household remedies, A mixture of one-half 
turpentine and one-half carbolic acid injected 
into all cracks and crevices is excellent. Sul- 
phur fumigation is also effective. In fighting 
bed bugs, most housekeepers pay all the atten- 
tion to the bedding and beds and overlook the 
walls and floors. The bugs like to creep behind 
wall paper and behind moldings, surbases, 
etc. which make safe retreats. Therefore, 
in using home methods, this must be con- 
sidered. 

Carpet beetles or buffalo bugs, so-called 
because they somewhat resemble tiny buffaloes, 
are partial to woolens and especially those 
dyed red. They are frequently destructive 
to carpets and other wool floor coverings dur- 
ing warm weather. Small rugs are much 
easier to keep free from these insects than car- 
pets, because they can be taken outdccrs oc- 
casionally and beaten. But where a vacuum 
cleaner is used, these bugs and their eggs do 
not stand much chance. If they have be- 
come uncontrollable, send the rugs to a reli- 
able cleaner to be steam cleaned. As a pre 
caution, fill all cracks in the floor with a crack 
filler, for it is here that the bugs are likely - 
lodge. Furs and wearing apparel not in _us€ 
should be taken care of in the manner outline 
in a previous article on moths. 
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Why Don’t You Go to 
Church P 
(Continued from page 80) 


fact, if the Darwinian theory had been an- 
nounced in the fourth century, it would not 
have created the stir which it did in the nine- 
teenth. The idea of “special” creation and of 
the fixity of species was a theory of eight- 
eenth-century scientists, afterward adopted 
by the church. Several of the old Fathers 
believed that man developed from the lesser 
forms of life. Again, the “creeds,” over 
which so much is made, and which are de- 
scribed as “‘fetters, chains to bind people of 
thought,” are in reality nothing of the kind. 
They are shields and protectors against false 
faiths. It is the members of the churches 


which have proclaimed themselves as “creed-’ 


less churches’ who, in the main, have followed 
the “isms” of today and have been preyed 
upon by all manner of silly impostors. They 
have no sound creed to hold them to the truth. 


A LL these “bugaboos” of uninformed people 

and untrained minds are, I am glad to say, 
being dispelled gradually. It is the simple faith 
proclaimed by Christ which is the vital thing; 
and if this Christianity, as we call it, had ever 
been really tried in the world, there never 


would have been a World War or the present | 


moral chaos which all of us are so concerned 
about. It is this age-old faith which is the 
medicine for the world’s ills, and not some new 
invention of the moment. There is a constant 
demand for ‘something new in religion, ‘and 
there will always be found men falling over 
themselves in the effort to answer the demand 
and to give the world:a substitute for Chris- 
tianity—“something just as good.” These at- 
tempts have met the fate of all substitutes; 
they have failed. 

Some cults have had a temporary success. 

There is nothing new about any of them. They 
are simply a renaming of old philosophies and 
old heresies which were tried and found want- 
ing centuries ago. The experience of the human 
race in all these things is really worth some- 
thing, and it is worth while to investigate the 
religion which is new, and scrutinize it before 
we openly herald it as a new “religion of 
humanity.” 
_ This much-heralded “religion of humanity” 
is always just about to come, but somehow 
never does come and never will come.. For 
years religious leaders have striven to produce 
a religion of Universal Brotherhood, of Opti- 
mism, the Creedless Church, which will require 
no effort of faith to belong to, but which will 
be the natural expression of the innate religious 
instinct. Such religions never reach the masses 
and never have succeeded because the average 
man will have nothing to do with such vague, 
mystical ideas. Furthermore, it does not go 
far enough. The man in the street wants a 
definite, simple faith to which he can hold and 
which will give him sure comfort because it 
has been tried through ,the centuries and not 
found wanting. It is the “Faith once delivered 
to the Saints”; and nothing ever has taken or 
ever will take its place. 

Again, in our attempt to modernize religion, 
shall we try the experiment of making it what 
1s now called a “living thing in the lives of the 
people,” by turning the church into a public 
lorum? It seems to me that the business of the 
church and of the clergyman is to teach the 
true faith in God, and to keep at it all the time. 
That is what the clergyman is an expert in; 
religion is his specialty. When the parson be- 
gins to talk about politics, the novel of the day, 
international questions, industrial matters, 
then he is treading on dangerous ground. The 
man in the pew may well know more about 
these things than the parson, and he has just 
as good a right to his opinion. A man said to 
me recently, “I was a member of Dr. Blank’s 
church for many years; but when he began to 
abandon religion and preach about the latest 
novel, and the League of Nations, and the 
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charm which carries 
back to the padres 
of Spain who came 
to build for poster- 
ity in this land of 
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yeu sleep under blankets in 
_Southern California nine nights 
out of ten in June, July, August and 
September — wonderfully rested and 
refreshed for the thousand-and-one 
things to do by day. 

And you have always wanted to see 
Southern California. If you come 
this summer you'll have the best trip 
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; Ae 4,000 Miles of Boulevards 
("| Four thousand miles of enchanting, 
&g paved highways, marked by 70,000 


guide-signs, take you by motor to a 
myriad interesting sights and places 
—to mountains, seashore, mile-high 
lakes, rich orange groves and historic 
landmarks. 

h Smooth as great city thoroughfares. 
243 Two hundred miles a day with ease 
is common. 


World-Famous Golf 

Here are world-famous golf courses 
with grass greens and tees and won- 
derfully beautiful fairways from 
which great panoramic views of 
mountains, valleys and the ocean 
spread out for miles, 

A rainless season permits play 
practically every day. 


All Summer Sports 

Bathing at the seashore, at the foot 
of mountain ranges, camping, fish- 
ing, hiking, horseback-riding up wild 
mountain trails and over country that 
you've read about. 

Visits by motor to great National 
Parks and Forests, which are at their 
best in summer. Giant trees, tremen- 
dous waterfalls and sky-blue lakes! 
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a Complete Change. 
















And then the great Mojave Desert, 
like Sahara. It’s like a trip abroad, 
in fact. 

And all these wonders within a few 
hours of a great city in the center of 
this wonderland of summer fun. 

Fine hotels. of course, but less 
pretentious places too, so everyone 
can suit his taste. 


But Best of All 

A complete change! Different 
country, different scenery, different 
people. Great wide expanses. Hun- 
dred-mile views on clear days. Reg- 
ularity of weather. A continual out- 
door life. Absorbing. Fascinating. 
You “lose yourself” and thus com- 
pletely recreate yourself. 

Summer? An amazing summer- 
land—you’ll never spend a more de- 
lightful, restful, interesting summer 
anywhere. : 

Ask any railroad ticket office for 
further information, or mail coupon 
below. 


Special, low-rate, round trip fares be- 
ginning May 15th—no more war tax. 


Plan now for this summer. Let the family 
have this great change and great trip. 


All-Year Club of Southern 
California 
Dept. M-904, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Smee ee RN ecLireS <RNREN SeRENRED SOREL som 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 


Dept. M-904, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; 


Please send me full information about the 
summer vacation possibilities in Southern Cal- 
“ifornia. 
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Some of the New 


Types of Quaker 
Craft Lace are: 


Tuscan Net 
Casement Lace 
Filet Tiré 
Sampler Lace 
Shantung Net 





The Mesh Can’t Slip 


HERE’S a third thread that ties each 

corner of the mesh in Quaker Craft Lace 
Curtains and Net. This extra thread is what 
keeps the mesh always in shape. 

The mesh of any woven fabric is made by 
just braiding cross threads, and such meshes 
can slip, ravel, and lose shape—the three 
things that ruin a curtain. 

In the picture you will see that a single 
mesh on a raw edge holds the tape support- 
ing the figure of the lion. 

This is the feature which makes the beauty 
of Quaker Craft Lace permanent. 

Booklets That Will Help You 


Booklets ““Concerning Window Draperies” and ‘“‘Twelve New 
Ideas for Decoration”’ will be sent free if you mention the name 
of the best retailer handling window draperies in your city or 
shopping center. Otherwise enclose 10 cents in stamps. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


Mills: Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wholesale Salesrooms: 890 Broadway, New York 





SAVO FLOWER AND PLANT BOX 
Self-Watering and Sub-Irrigating For Windows, Porches 
. Sun Parlors, Etc. 

You can move Savo 
Steel Boxes indoors or 
out and have beautifu! 
Flowers and Plants the 
year round. Leak-proof 
and rust-proof Six 
sizes. Write for Free 
Catalog. 


SAVO MFG. CO., Dept.“A,” 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


April 1922. Good Housekeeping 


Moore Push-Pins 


% Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Ask your dealer to show them 
Sold ¢ per 
Everywhere packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


Why Don’t You Go to 
Church P 


latest scandal in the government, I could not 
stand it any longer.” Men and women go to 
church to be instructed in religion, in what 
they are to believe; and then in how to make 
that faith active in practical affairs. 

The sudden craze for Spiritualism, for the 
Ouija board, for the many upstart and eccen- 
tric religious cults that are springing up, 
shows that there is a hunger in the heart of man 
for some relation to the unseen and the super- 
natural. He craves an answer to the questions: 
“Who brought me here?”’ “Why am I here?” 
“Whither am I going?” Through public 
worship in the church, which is consecrated to 
the service of God, there is given us a com- 
munion with the Unseen but keenly felt 
Spirit, which is God. It is an experience which 
the church alone can give. The church alone 
can give instruction, with authority, in the 
Christian religion. The Christian religion 
which gives men a reason for living. Which 
answers the puzzling question of “What is the 
use of it all?” Which helps men to see that this 
world is not an accident or a catastrophe, but 
a training school in which the faithful servant 
of God fights his battles and wins that priceless 
thing which we call character. The Church of 
Christ gives a man hope in this life, and above 
all things, hope for a future life. It gives him 
comfort in sorrow, and strength to endure 
through adversity. It gives him a unifying 
purpose in life. It makes him see men not as 
swarming ants on an anthill, but as brothers. 
It lifts him above the sordidness of life—its 
sweat and its toil. 


UT that is not enough, you say. Give us 

light and a God we can understand. It was 
Huxley, one of the greatest scientists the world 
has ever known, who said, “There is only one 
thing more futile than the attempt to describe 
the Deity in human terms, and that one thing 
is the denial of the existence of God.” Do you 
refuse belief in electricity simply because no 
man in the world can,tell you what it is? Light, 
you say. Faith is light; faith in Almighty God 
and in the person and teachings of Christ. 
That is the solid rock upon which the church 
is founded. The God who is our Father in 
Heaven, this personal God, who has been the 
comfort of untold ages, is revealed to us in the 
person of Him Whom we call the Christ. It 
is as we look upon Him, and read of Him, and 
see Him still influencing the lives of men today, 
that we understand what God is like. He is 
the Light, and He it is Who can tell us of the 
God we can understand. 

Yes, you say, but this requires faith, and 
God still remains beyond our complete under- 
standing. This is true. God demands faith, 
and there can be no religion without faith 
Faith is not contrary to reason. The most 
reasonable men that the world has known have 
been men of faith. Has this faith, this light, 
suddenly become insufficient for the present 
generation—for you? It is upon this great 
fundamental faith that the church stands, and 
which is still the great saving power of the 
world. Is this faith yours?. And if it is, why 
is it not strong enough to compel you to take 
your share in the church’s responsibility and 
attend its services? We can be perfectly cer- 
tain that this faith will never disappear from 
the earth; and that while there may be times 
like the present when the churches seem to be 
failing, in reality this is but a period of depres- 
sion and of change. Religion, by which I 
mean the attitude of man to the Spirit who 
controls his destiny, has not lost its appeal. 
There is more active interest in true religion 
than there has ever been, even though it 1s 
true that many churches have been failing 
steadily. The interesting fact in this connection 
is, that quite contrary to popular belief, the 
churches which are catering to what is supposed 
to be popular taste are losing members, whereas 
the churches that are most rigid in their teaching 
of a dogmatic faith and in the administration ol 
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discipline are rapidly gaining ground. It has 
been proved that it is not only bad psychology 
but also bad business, for a church to try to 
compete with the moving picture theater or 
the concert hall. A mazcan get a better show 
at these places than at the church. _ 

No, it is clear that the problem which faces 
us today is not the creation of a new cult or 
religion. We have gone far enough afield, as 
it is. We have followed all the strange gods 
and tried all the old heresies which our fathers 
tried and found wanting. It is, in fact, the 
endless variation and multiplication of “isms” 
and creeds and denominations which is the 


great underlying weakness of the Christian | 


church today. The Church of Christ presents 
no united front. The sects continue to disagree 
as to the essentials of the faith. The picture of 
this divided Christianity is disheartening to 
those looking on as well as to those vitally 
concerned with the spread of the Gospel of 
Christ. The onlookers say, “ All these churches 
can not be the true church—they can not all 
be right!” The wastage of division is beyond 
compute; and the harm which it is doing to 
the Christian religion is beyond imagination. 
We today need to bend our energies to fighting 
not one another, but the common foe, atheism, 
which is sapping the very life of our young 
people. 

The emotionalism of the camp meeting and 
the exhorter has had its day. It has burned and 
seared the spirits of men like a forest fire, leav- 
ing them dry and hard. It never was rea- 
sonable and usually was harmful. Our religion 
today has need to be virile, militant;-Féason- 
able, and above all things, active and alive. 
This is not the time to speak so much of the 
gentleness or of the meekness of Christ, but of 
His leadership and power. For we are beginning 
to see that without religion, our civilization is 
in danger. We must get back to the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith. Let us agree 
on the simple essentials of faith in the Divine 
Lord, and so grow closer together, nearer one 
another, instead of further apart. Let us close 
up the breaches in the Christian army and 
unite under Christ, the Leader. Never in our 
history has there been so much to fight for—so 
much that is vital to the future of the race. 
Never before have men of influence and big 
affairs been so deeply concerned in the religious 
life of their community—never has there been 
such widespread interest in religious matters, 
in spite of all that is being said against the 
churches. 

The church is made up of the fathers and 
mothers, and their families. The clergymen 
and religious leaders are only a part of it; they 
are the representatives of the lay members, but 
without the lay membcrs, the home-makers, the 
fathers and mothers of the present generation, 
nothing can be done. It neefls nothing further 
to enforce the argument. |Every intelligent 
person in this country kndws that we have 
never faced a time of greater license. In plain 
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ceri Furniture fits delightfully into 


the breakfast room or sun _ parlor. 
It may be had in finishes to match the 
decorations. 


Excellence of design, the finest materials 
and expert hand workmanship blend to 
make Ypsilanti Furniture the recognized 
leader wherever better furniture is 
known. 
The Ypsilanti line comprises all the usual 
articles made of reed or fibre and many novel- 
ties originated by us. It is made in the largest 
factory in the world devoted to this type of 
furniture. We will be glad to give you the 


names of dealers in your city who sell Ypsilanti 
Furniture. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY 
IONIA, MICHIGAN 


Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 


YPSILANT 


words, it is squarely up to you—the fathers | ; 
and mothers of the youth of the land—to save I [ } ] £ i eC 
the situation, to safeguard your children and 


to restore the balance of the spiritual life of 
the nation. You can do this, too, by support- 
ing the Christian religion, by your interest, by 
instructing your children in this faith, and by, 
ing to church yourselves with your children. 


In May 


We have a treat for you—a new 
story by James Hopper, who wrote 
The Ship in the Bottle,” that ex- 
quisite and mysterious portrayal of 
a child’s soul. Again, in this new 
story occurs the figure of a child, 
lovely, appealing, dramatic. You will 
find it under the title of 


“The Glass Cage” 
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Caeere all that sheet music 
can be—perfect music, certifiedto 


be absolutely correct as the Master 
wrote it—beautiful printing on the 
best of paper. And yet, Century s 
price is only 15c—only a third the 
price of editions that cannot be any 


better. 
From Century’s great catalog you 
can select such world famous com- 


positions as “Poet and Peasant,” 
‘Aida March,” “Elegie,” “Salut A 
Pesth,” “Sextette Lucia,” “Spinning 
Song,” “Humoresque,” “Serenade,” 
“Flower Song.” 

Say Century when you buy sheet 
music, and remember—unless you 
see ‘Century Edition” on the sheet 
music, you're not getting the 
genuine. 


If your dealer won’t supply you, we will. Complete 
catalog of over 2100 classical and popular standard 


compositions free on request. 


k dealer to show you Martin’s “Rudiments 
= ie ee Piano,” and Jahn’s ‘Rudiments for the 
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iolin.’ od. teachers. 
Violin.”” Used OE I are pesher 
——SES—__— 227 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
———— = 


a SHEET MUSIC ® 





A Year’s Delight 
For Every Child 


Child Life is different from anything in 
the way of a magazine for children. It is full 
of new thoughts, new ideas, new play ways, 
new kinds of nature study, new stories and 
rhymes. It has new kinds of puzzles, too, 
and is full of suggestions for making little 
hands and minds active. The artists and 
writers who contribute know children and 
their preferences. They work only for little 
people. 


RAND MGNALLY & COMPANY, creators 
and publishers of the finest books for chil- 
dren, are well fitted by years of experience 
to produce an equally fine magazine for 
children. This has been done in Child Life. 
Proof is in the way its circulation is growing. 
Thousands of parents are subscribing and 
each mail brings additional names. It is a 
great success and has been from the start. 


Subscribe to this remarkable children’s 
periodical. Give your little folk a year’s de- 
light, a new book each month for your boy 
and girl. They will watch for it and want to 
read it over and over again. When you read 
for them they will listen, with eyes wide, and 
then beg you to repeat. Child life costs only 
$2.50 a year, less than 25 cents a month. Sub- 
scribe today—address with money order, 


Ranp MENALLY & GomiPANY 


Dept. D-4 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY FOR CHILD LIFE 


5a. BLOOM 


or your money back 


OSES 


vid you ever hear of guaranteeing 
so fragile a thing as the bloom of a 
rose? We do it. A new plant or 
your money back should any Conard 
Star Rose not-bloom 
Send for big free catalog. 

This celluloid Star tag labels your 
growing rose and is the sign of our 

guarantee — two exclusive 

C. & J. features. 


“Bite ROSES 
&Jones Co. Box 64 
West Grove, Pa, Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
A. Wintzer, V.-Pres. Backed 
by over 50 years’ ex perience. 


Traue Mark Reg-U.S.Pat.Off. 
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Furnishings and 
Decorations 
(Continued from page 35) 


of delicate carving—may be seen in the upper 
left-hand corner of page 34. One of his dain- 
tiest conceits was the little piecrust table, its 
tilting top having an irregular waved or scal- 
loped outline edged with delicate moldings, and 
its pedestal supported by three cabriole legs 
terminating in claw and ball feet. This ty 
of table—a rare museum piece—is illustrated 
in the center of page 35. 

Mahogany was Chippendale’s favorite wood, 
and he was the first to use it on an extensive 
scale. For enrichment he depended upon 
carving and fine craftsmanship; never upon 
inlay, painting, or applied ornament. 


The Style of Hepplewhite 
As his career was drawing to a close, a new 
influence was beginning to make itself felt, 
that of George Hepplewhite who was the second 
of the great English trio of cabinetmakers. 


| Like his predecessor, he owed much to France, 


but unlike him, his chief inspiration was derived 
from the spirit of classicism which pervaded 
French art under Louis XVI, instead of the 


| rococo style of Louis XV by which Chippendale 
| was so profoundly influenced. 
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Look Closely 


Imagine This Wonderful Cord ! 
Slide 


Wilson Garter 


on your child. The comfort, 
freedom that builds straight 
up boys and girls, worth 
worlds to every mother. The 
Cord Slide is the greatest im- 
provement ever made in hose 
supporters, and price is so 
litle. For your child’s good 
health, comfort, act now. On 
market 15 years. Millions worn. 
Shoulder style for boys and 
girls, 1 to 16 years, white or 
black web, 50c. Give age. 
Women’s sizes, same style, for 
home, athletics or maternity 
wear, 85c. Bust sizes. 

At Dealer’s, or we send post- 
paid. Money back if not the 
best ever. 


A. M. WILSON CO. 
2nd St., Cherokee, lowa 





To Hepplewhite is due much of the credit 


| for the development of the modern sideboard. 


Among the designs attributed to the brothers 
Adam—of whom more later—were sideboards 
consisting of a long, narrow table at either end 
of which, but not joined to it, was stationed 
a pedestal-cupboard surmounted by an urn. 

Hepplewhite himself made many sideboards 


| of this type, but later devised, or at least 


developed, the one-piece sideboard in which 
drawers and small cupboards furnished the 
storage space formerly supplied by the pedes- 
tals. Mahogany was the material used, some- 
times enriched with panels of other woods and 
with delicate inlay. Six legs formed the sup- 
ports and were square, plain, and delicately 
tapered, often teminating in spade feet. The 
serpentine fronts were distinguished by con- 
cave curves at either end, in contrast to those 
of Sheraton, which invariably were convex. 
The wing chair was a favorite with Hepple- 
white, but he is best remembered for his deli- 
cate drawing-room chairs, the backs of which 
were in the form of a shield, heart, or oval, 
mounted on slender, curved, side supports, 
but never joined to the chair seat. Within 
the shield, numberless devices appeared, rang- 
ing from curved vertical bars spread fanwise, 
to openwork splats in some of which prince’s- 
feathers or urns formed the central motif. 
An example of the last-named may be noted in 
the center left of page 35. In armchairs the 
arms were short and spreading, with curved 
supports which in many cases did not reach the 
front of the seat and rarely were continuous 
with the front legs. As on other pieces of 
furniture, the legs were nearly always square 
and tapered, frequently ending in spade feet, 
but in a few instances the turned leg, so closely 
identified with Sheraton, was seen, so that this 
feature cannot be regarded as a positive point 
of identification. Chairs and sofas were made 
both with and without underbracing. — 
Thomas Sheraton achieved prominence a 
little later than Hepplewhite and was more 
successful as a designer than as a manulacturer. 
Shy, sensitive, and handicapped by poverty, 
he early abandoned the struggle to conduct 
a furniture-making business of his own, anc 
devoted himself chiefly to the creation of de- 
signs to be executed by others. Many con- 
sider him the truest artist, and his work 
structurally the soundest of the three. Like 
his rival, Hepplewhite, he drew freely upon 
French sources, but in his interpretations clung 
more closely to the straight line. His chairs 
had rectangular backs, light and open in effect, 
and yet strong. The splat or series of vertical 
bars, instead of extending to the seat as in the 
chairs of Chippendale, rested upon a crossbar as 
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in the illustrations on page 35. Legs were tapered, 
and though occasionally square, were more 
frequently round and embellished with reeding. 
Underbracing was occasionally used with the 
square type, but not with the round. In arm- 
chairs the supports of the arms were usually 
straight and continuous with the front legs, 
as in the left-hand chair of the two shown side 
by side on page 35, but an exception to this 
rule is illustrated at the top of the same page, 
which shows one of Sheraton’s upholstered 
chairs. His sofas were long and simple, six- 
legged, and with the frame of the back made 
continuous with the arms and the outer pair 
of front legs. Both inlay and painting were 
employed for decoration, and he excelled | in 
devising dainty tables, fanciful little writing 
desks, toilet glasses, and pole screens. 

Of Sheraton’s more important pieces, those 
of chief significance were sideboards, bureau- 
bookcases, dining tables, and sofa tables. The 
first have been described elsewhere. Many of 
his bookcases or secretaries were capped with 
the broken pediment so much beloved by 
Chippendale. The finest dining tables were 
made in three parts. The extra sections, each 
with one drop leaf, could be moved up. at 
either end to extend the table on special occa- 
sions, and between times were placed against 
the wall in the réle of serving tables. The 
sofa tables also had drop leaves, and their light, 
graceful lines make them a particularly desir- 
able type for use in those modern homes whose 
furnishings are not sufficiently massive or for- 
mal to justify the presence of refectory tables, 
either of the simple Old English style, or the 
ornate type inspired by the Italian Renaissance. 


The Brothe-s Adam 


The list of great names which dominated the 
domestic art of the eighteenth century must 
include those of Robert and James, the most 
famous of the four Adam brothers, who, though 
Scots by birth, lived and worked in London. 
Primarily they were architects, but like many 
of their fellows of the present day, they fre- 
quently decorated the interiors of the houses 
they designed, and although it is believed 
that they did not manufacture furniture, it 
seems certain that they did originate designs 
which were carried out by various cabinet- 
makers. Their work was profoundly in- 
fluenced by the art and architecture of Italy, 
and more especially of Pompeii. Chairs, as a 
tule, had comparatively low, rectangular backs, 
open and frail-looking, but exquisite in line and 
proportion. A departure from the straight line 
was made in the wheel-back chairs for which 
they evinced a special liking, and in some of 
their upholstered pieces, one of which may be 
noted at the bottom of page 34. Satinwood 
was the preferred wood, and the painted decora- 
tions executed upon this glowing background 
by such renowned artists as Pergolesi and 
Angelica Kauffmann produced an effect of 
indescribable richness and elegance. 

Chair legs were of three types: the straight, 
rounded and fluted leg typical of the Louis 
XVI period; the tapering, square leg sweeping 
outward in a slight concave curve and terminat- 
ing in a brass cap or claw; and convexly curved 
and crossed legs of Pompeian inspiration. 

It should be understood that only a small 
Proportion of the furniture which bears the 
names of the artist-craftsmen of the eighteenth 
century was produced under their personal 
Supervision. There were numbers of skilful 
cabinetmakers in England at that period who 
either imitated the work of the masters or 
made use of their published designs. The 
names Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Chippendale, 
and Adam, therefore, should be regarded as 
referring to styles rather than to the work of 
individuals. A so-called Chippendale chair 
produced in 1922, if true to type, is just as 
much a Chippendale as though it dated back 
a century and a half. These names are all 
too often grossly misapplied, however, and it is 
only by making a careful preliminary study of 
ape originals that the prospective pur- 
h aser of Georgian reproductions may protect 
erself from being imposed upon. 








“Yes, It’s Genuine Jap-a-lac, 
I’ve Used It for 25 Years” 


“See how smoothly and evenly it flows on. Isn’t that a 
fine new color? And it lasts, too. Some day you’ll be 


using Jap-a-lac.” 


And so Jap-a-lac has become a household necessity. 
One generation after another has come to depend upon 
Jap-a-lac Household Finishes for the renewing of all worn 


surfaces about the home. 


Jap-a-lac usefulness has become universal. Because of 
this universal demand dealers everywhere sell Jap-a-lac. 


JAPALAC WITH GENUINE 


STUDY 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


AT HOME 


MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL 
LEARN AN AGREEABLE PROFESSION 


Complete instruction by correspond- 
ence in the use of period styles, color 
harmony, composition, ete. Course in 
Home Decoration for amateurs. Course 
for professionals, Start any time. 


Send for Catalog G 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL, of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
IO] PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY 











| You CanMake at Home 


Parchment Shadesand Lamps 
| Easy Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps, 
and Shields in artistic designs 
are the newest vogue. Save 


usual price by getting our 
ades and Lamps flat. de- 
signed, ready for coloring, 
full directions 
for making. 
Very sim- 
agyrtr ——__ ple-any- 
one can do it, 200 shapes, sizeS and de- 
signs shown in free catalog. _ 
This quaint 8x12-inch Electric Lamp, 
flat, designed, ready to paint, com- 








lete, Gilt Braid, 3Tassels. Ebonized 

ase, Socket, Silk Cord and Plug, 
$2.95: postage 15c. Same design, 
Parchment Lantern for drop light, 
$2.05, postage 10 cents. 

CHINA PAINTERS 

The latest of everything in china—saving from 10 to 40 
per cent. We are America’s largest white china importers; 
sell direct to users, making possible the big reductions in 
prices. Send for Free Catalog No. 50G 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St., Chicago 
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Home or Beauty House No. 101 


The view above shows Home of Beauty House No. 101, built by Mr. Leslie Welter at Moore- 
head, Minnesota. Mr. Welter says: ‘‘We are very well pleased with our Building experience. 
A leading architect of Fargo, N:D., said that this house is the best designed and best looking 
house of any he has seen in. this section of the country, Our house created such a:favorable 
impression that several houses have been built of brick in this vicinity this season. 1 wish to 
thank you for the excellent service you rendered me at a cost that was practically negligible.” 


Better Homes 


A& THE MANY advantages of the Face 
Brick house—its supreme beauty, its 
unmatched durability, its safety from fire 
and its marked economies—should be 
available to the average home builder,to 
whom the architect is not accessible, the 
American Face Brick Association has 
issucd various designs for small Face 
Brick houses, ranging in size from three 
to eight rooms. 

During the last year and a half nearly 
100,000 of these plan booklets have been 
sent out on request and the designs have 
received enthusiastic endorsement from 
home-builders in all parts of the country. 


“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty 
houses, mostly two stories, designed by 
architects in all parts of the countryfora 
national competition. They represent a 
wide variety of architectural designs and 
carefully planned interior arrangements. 
Sent for 50 cents. We have complete 
working drawings, specifications and 
quantity estimates for these houses at 
nominal cost. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four booklets, 


showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room 
houses, in all ninety-two, each reversible 
with a different exterior design. These 
designs are unusual and distinctive, com- 
bined with convenient interiors and 
economical construction. The entire set 
for one dollar. Any one of the booklets, 
25 cents. 

We also have the complete working 
drawings, specifications and masonry 
quantity estimates at nominal prices. Se- 
lect from the booklets the designs you 
like best and order the plans, even if 
you are not going to build now, for their 
study will be not only interesting and 
instructive, but helpful in formulating 
your future plans for a home. 

“The Story of Brick” is an artistic book- 
let with numerousillustrations andmuch 
valuable information for all who intend 
to build. It discusses in detail the many 
advantages and economies of the Face 
Brick house. Sent free. 

Address, American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1129 Westminster Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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announcements of a great many of the best camps in the country. 
You may make your choice with confidence for Good House- 
keeping stands back of these announcements. 
BUREAU is ready to help you if you do not find just the camp 
Send us full requirements as to age and sex of 
camper, locality desired and charge you are willing to pay and 
we shall be glad to ask camps to send you catalogs and full 


you are seeking. 


information. 


The demand for summer camps is so large that your application 
should be in early in order that your vacation may be assured. 
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How to Plan Your Home 
(Continued from page 37) 


contemporary architectural style jn 
England assured a favorable reception by 
those who had both the means and the in- 
clination to be in fashion. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the two 
modes were employed side by side—the one 
informal, indigenous, and picturesque; the 
other, formal in greater or less degree and con- 





sciously architectural; the one, wholly Colonial 
in its genesis and growth; the other, radically 
different in its source of inspiration, in its 
underlying principles, in its outward forms of 
expression, and logically denominated ‘Geor- 
gian” or “Classic” because of its patent anal- 
| ogy with British Classic forms and also to 
indicate its fundamental dissimilarity from the 
great mass of other domestic styles developed 
entirely on American soil and totally unaffected 





by Classic ideals, The one continued to use 
the materials that expediency first dictated, 
materials to which the style had unconsciously 
been accommodated; the other molded what- 
ever materials it pleased to employ to accord 
with the chosen forms of style. Whichever 
mode, Classic or Colonial, our forebears saw 
fit to use was a matter of personal preference; 
whichever mode we prefer today—whether 
the informal and picturesque, or the formal 
with its ordered symmetry—is largely a matter 
of temperamental bias. 

Wood, brick, stone, and stucco or plaster or 
at times two or more of these materials in 
combination, were used as conditions rendered 
it convenient or advisable. The sundry styles 
with which we are here concerned found ex- 
pression now in one, now in another. In the 
present discussion we shall have to confine 
ourselves to the first two—wood and brick— 
reserving the other possibilities for a future 
occasion. The modern house-builder must, of 
course, be guided in his choice of materials by 
his own individual set of considerations, but it 
is well for him to keep in mind certain points 
for or against wood or brick. Ordinarily the 
initial cost of a wooden house will be less than 
the initial outlay for a brick house. The 
wooden house is likewise apt to be drier and 
warmer. But the cost of upkeep—painting 
and the like—will eventually run into more 
money. On the other hand, the average brick 
house will not entail so much cost of upkeep, 
and the use of brick is an aid in conserving our 
diminishing supply of timber. The relative 
rates of fire insurance, too, must be considered 
in both cases. 





Evolution of the Colonial Type 


The plan of the Colonial house underwent 
a gradual evolution from what might be called 
a rudimentary stage to a state of completion 
in which it remained constant. The several 
permarient plan types called into being 1m this 
process, devised as they were in response to 
some urgent need, were simple, direct, con- 
venient, and intensely practical. They rep- 
resented the boiled-down experience of genera- 
tions of shrewd and capable people and were 
a faithful index toe the vigorous, wholesome life 
of the period. Starting from one room with 
a fire-place and an attic chamber overhead, 
which served initial necessity, the plan soon 
assumed well-established constant types. 
Further additions, of course, occurred in many 
instances, but they were incidental and of a 
supplementary nature to the types shown, 
which remained unchanged. The Dutch 
Colonial type of house developed in New York, 
North Jersey, and western Long Island, an 
adaptation of which appears in the illustra- 
tions, commonly had a central hall with stair- 
case, rooms on each side, and either a lean-to 





or an ell at the rear. 

The Georgian mode, which in general calls 
for an arrangement of rectangles within a large 
rectangle, ordinarily made use of a central 
hall, although in many of the later small 
Georgian houses there was a side hall and an 
ell extension at the back, In the Georgian 
plan, too, the hall was often wider than in the 











rpes, especially in the South, where 
ly served the purpose of a living- 


Colonial ty 
it frequent 
room as well. 


Plan is the skeleton upon which the fabric 
is built, and must therefore be considered be- 
fore the details of style. The general style may 
be chosen first, just as one would select the 
pattern of coat that pleased them, but it is 
an altogether mistaken course to attempt to 
daborate exterior composition first and then try 
to make the plan fit it, a course which, unfor- 
tunately, some laymen seem to think feasible. 

In taking a survey of the several Colonial 
a view to choosing one of them, it is 


types with { , it 
important to grasp the essential characteristics 
that create external charm—the lines of the 


composition (including pitch of roof), the 
method of door and window treatment, the 
distribution of wall spaces and penetrations, 
and the manner of using materials. As 
previously pointed out, it would be futile and 
foolish in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
deliberately to attempt reproduction of any 
one example. The thing to do is to seize 
upon the spirit of the old models, to pick out 
the features essentially good and applicable 
to our own present needs, and then to adapt 
them understandingly and with sympathetic 
reverence for the originals, 


Modern Adaptations 


This is exactly what the architect has done 
in the case of the house illustrated. In fol- 
lowing the local tradition of style, he has pur- 
sued what is usually a safe course. In agree- 
ably combining brick and wood he has again 
observed traditional precedent. In the general. 
treatment of design, while adhering closely to 
the mold in which the Dutch Colonial type was 
cast, he has introduced such specific modifica- 
tions as modern needs and the particular 
requirements of the individual client indicated, 
without, however, doing violence to the spirit 
of the prototype. In the matter of plan he 
has been equally conservative, but at the same 
time has contrived fully to meet all the de- 
mands of modern convenience. Such adapta- 
tion embodies truer and saner originality than 
could any self-conscious casting of precedent 
to the winds, 

All the Colonial types have the same merit 
of directness and _ simplicity. Decorative 
items of Classic provenance should not be 
added. Nothing is in worse taste than to 
append such embellishments to an unostenta- 
tious small house obviously not intended to 
have them. Hold to simplicity, just lines, the 
appropriate door and window treatment, and 
the house will achieve essential style—direct- 
ness of expression without the distraction of 
irrelevant details. 

Make such adjustments as common-sense 
dictates, but do not encourage stylistic “stunts” 
or extravagances in composition. And, above 
all, do not build for show; build to suit the 
way you live. Apropos of the Georgian mode, 
a house foursquare and approximating a cube 
in shape usually gives the maximum of interior 
for the cost. 

Both the moderate-sized Georgian houses of 
brick and wood and the various Colonial types 
offer sound models for our use. Their style 
Is substantial and sincere; their straightfor- 
ward plan is suited to nine- or ten-room dwell- 
ings; their scheme provides commodious, well- 
Proportioned rooms, all of which are intended 
to be fully used, but there is no waste space, no 
Provision for unused “ parlors,” no place for un- 
necessary luxuries such as “ breakfast-rooms.”’ 
It is absurd to cut up a small house into small 
Tooms and make a rabbit warren of it. 

As before noted, temperamental bias will be 
a large factor in choice of style; material will 
be determined on local and economic grounds. 
Other things being equal, it is sufe, though not 
hecessary, to follow local traditions in the mat- 
ter of style. They have been tried and proved 
adequate. Should immediate environment, 

Owever, or strong personal preference pre- 
= a departure from local usage, it is per- 

y justifiable to assert such independence 
of local opinion. 
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helpful little 
book. It willbe 
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for Little Ladies 

VERY girl of 6 to 16 who wants to 

look her loveliest should wear a Madge 
Evans Hat. If you would like to know 
how Madge Evans, herself, chooses her 
hats, just write: ‘‘Dear Madge: Send me 
your new booklet—‘Secrets of a Young Movie 
Star,’ and I promise to look for a Madge 
Evans Hat before buying my Spring Hat.’’ 
Address: 


MADGE EVANS HAT CO. 
600 Broadway, New York City 























Garden Lovers 


The Ten-Ten Book 
Is Ready for You 


BovuND in its wrappings of willow 
green, this new Ten-Ten Book has 
all the good points of last year’s book 
with a lot of new ones beside. 

Again we’ve listed the ten best of 
everything from seed to shrubs and 





Sheet Music or Books 
—so easily mended 


Dennison Gummed Mending Tape 
saves many atorn page from going to 
pieces—by sticking when the little rip or 
tear first starts. Mending Taupe is only 
one of the Dennison Handy Helps for 
thehome. Doyou know all the others? 


They’re in the 


Handy Book. Fe 4 
Send for a copy. fd trees. You can make your selections 
It’sfree. Writeto #2 without a lot of fussing through arm- 
DENNISON & long lists. Many garden lovers order 
Dept. Ba i in tens. Have a notion you will, too. 

y 


Send for the Ten-Ten now, and have 
the advance fun of garden planning. 


A Julius Reehrs Co 
At The Sifa of The Tree 


Box 49 Rutherford, N. J. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR SLEEPING via PEARL 


ROTECT YOUR home and the health of your treasures against 


germ-carrying insects night and day. Flies and mosquitoes are 
the greatest carriers of disease known. Screen your windows and 


porches with PEARL WIRE CLOTH. 


Due to its metallic coating, a secret process owned and controlled 
exclusively by us, PEARL WIRE CLOTH is very lasting—there- 


fore most economical besides being most handsome and sanitary. 





When ordering Window and Porch Screening, 


Insist upon the Genuine. It has two copper wires 
in the selvage and our red tag on every roll 


Call on our local dealer or write direct for samples and literature 
if you are interesled in screen material. Address Dept. ““H’’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York 






Chicago 





Georgetown, Conn. Kansas City 





G &B PEARL is mode in two weights —reguler end extre heavy 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells “PEARL” 


























Lay This Gleaming White New Top 
Over Your Old Kitchen Table 


ORCELAIN enameled, immaculate and sanitary. Its spotless beauty 
and snowy whiteness will delight a woman’s heart. No scrubbing— 
a damp cloth instantly wipes it clean! 














The TEPCO Enameled Table Top is built of steel, {Enclosed find 
heavily enameled, to withstand hardest kitchen service. Pd $ 
Just fill in your table top size, on coupon below, ow ae 
and mail with $7.50. (Add $1.00 for shipment west wf for which send me 
of Mississippi or south of Ohio River, or $3.75 Pd Tepco Enamel Table 
if west of Rocky Mts.) Fd Top to fit table___ 
If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with vs oy _—inches. 
Tepco Top, we will furnish names i Name 
of manufacturers. Pg aaa oe 
es “ 
The ENAMEL PRODUCTS Co. Pd ee 
Eddy Road & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. Pag 
¢ County . State_ 





” NOTE: If larger top than 29x44 is required, 


¢ : A : 
die. send no money, but write for special price. 
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| Getting Ready for Baby 
(Conlinued from page 59) 


stages, giving rise to great discomfort and 
anxiety. 

First of all, therefore, in the selection of a 
diet atterition should be paid to that kind of diet 
which promotes prompt and free elimination, 
There should be a decided increase in the quan- 
tity of fruits and vegetables in the daily menu, 
Especially should such fruits as oranges and 
apples be used extensively, and among vege- 
tables the leaf vegetables are of supreme im- 
| portance. All concentrated and constipating 
foods, such as white flour and its products, 
peeled potatoes and fruits, excessive quantities 
of sugar and other sweets are at once to be 
banished. In the case of those who use tea and 
coffee, the quantity thereof should be reduced 
to the minimum. ‘The large quantities of 
tannin in these beverages tend to promote 
constipation. 


Exercise Is Required 
Exercise, also, is of the greatest importance. 





There is, perhaps, no one form of exercise so 
well suited to this condition as walking and 
walking gently. It is far superior, for evident 
reasons, to horseback riding, which in the later 
stages of pregnancy should be avoided. Two 
hours a day in the open air, unless prevented 
by storms, are none too much to keep all the 
organs in excellent condition. Plenty of sleep 
also is important. If seven hours has been the 
usual allowance, it should be increased to 
eight. The daily bath must not be neglected. 
The clothing should be loose and sufficiently 
warm to protect against the cold when out in 
the open air. The living-rooms should not be 
overheated. In winter they should not be al- 
lowed to go over 70° F., and the sleeping-rooms, 
winter and summer, should be _ thoroughly 
ventilated and devoid of artificial heat, unless 
in excessively cold weather. 

The great abomination of civilization, in so 
far as maternity is concerned, the corset, 
should find no place in the clothing of the ex- 
pectant mother. She and her mothers have 
already done so much damage with this false 
idea of beauty that the sooner we can begin its 
correction, the better. I do not refer in this 
connection to the abdominal support in the 
advanced stages of pregnancy which may be 
prescribed by the attending physician, but, 
even in this case, it is better to leave things to 
nature just as far as possible. 

The home life should be as free as possible 
from sudden excitement. Excessive joy or ex- 
cessive grief is very likely to work harm. Pleas- 
ant companions are desirable. One idea has 
prevailed that should be corrected without 
delay, namely, that a pregnant woman should 
be idle. On the contrary, she should go about 
her usual duties and even, as indicated above, 
take additional exercise, more than she would 
in ordinary conditions of life. She should 
avoid any heavy physical strain such as lifting 
heavy weights, or engaging in any labor or 
exercise which produces fatigue. i 

When one turns to the medical authorities 
for guidance in diet in this great problem, he 
must expect to be disappointed. This is not 
the fault of the doctors by any means, but it 1s 
the lack of scientific training in the old medical 
schools of the fundamentals of diet. Happily, 
that condition is now passing away, and the 
books that are to be written in the future will 
be quite different in this respect from most ol 
those now in use. 

It is well known that in the breeding of 
domesticated animals the mother is fed care- 
fully so as to avoid becoming very fat The 
same principles should apply to the human 


mother. It is not desirable that there should 
be any increase in the body weight of _ 
he 


mother during the course of pregnancy 
theories advanced by some writers that an 
excess of carbohydrates will tend to produce 
a larger child is not borne out by the latest 
developments in diet. Carbohydrates do not 
tend to produce tissue of any kind except that 





when in excess they make a little fat. On the . P iy 
other hand, a diet rich in protein and minerals at Window drapings 
will tend to produce a more vigorous growth : ey ‘ 

in the child. The object of bringing a child e oa a set off to cha ing 
to full maturity and keeping it as small as pos- ' k 7 Tm 


sible is, of course, laudable. It is a great aid at Fi? a advantage 


birth if the child is small, but po tveng id = 

which sugars, waters, starch and other liquids F : 

are excluded, in that a wae ye — is : : by Kirsch Curtain Rods. 

larger child, is not sound. On the other hand, : 

re rentielan of carbohydrates is sound from ; S They hang smoothly 

the physiological — of view. It 1 : . and evenly with head- 

therefore, that medical men agree upon this = 

great principle, namely, that the foods should ings erect. 

be simple, abundant, nourishing, and rather , 

poor in carbohydrates. = The ends are pleasingly 
I realize how impossible it is in any genera dit F dl 

way to suggest a diet for the aberrations of i ED, curved and permit drap 

pregnancy. That means all the changes in : ri ea ing to the casings; no 

the mental attitude and all the reflexes as they af 134 * side light spoils the 

act upon other organs, and especially the : CR aE 

nausea and vomiting which so often attend the yee Eaten etrect. 

earlier periods of pregnancy. Here every- 2g AY 

thing must be left to the attending physician. 

The peculiarities of the patient must always be 

taken into consideration. There are so many 

different kinds of wholesome, simple, and nu- 

tritious foods that the wise physician will be 


able to select those which best suit the particu- e e 
lar case. I will suggest only the diet for the my h 
average physiological and normal progress of Flat in Shape Oo Sag, Rust, Tarnis 
pregnancy. Because of the special Kirsch flat construction, Kirsch Curtain Rods 
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carbohydrates. The use of added sugars can fit any window—produce any draping effect—exten- cutndins pede teas 


should be restricted to a minimum, and all - pti se in 
candies, confections, and sweetened desserts sion style or cut-to-fit. Sold by better dealers everywhere. back out of way 
without effort. 
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normal case the bread and breakfast foods | 
should be made of whole-ground, unbolted i Bigger and better than ever—devotes a few pages 
cereals. If these can not be obtained, the so- , \ to Kirsch Flat Rods and other Kirsch Products, 
called ‘entire wheat” flour from which a part Se but mostly pictures attractive windows for every 
of the bran has been removed may be substi- room; and suggests materials, color schemes, etc. 
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crdinary person in good health. Among the 
cereals there is little choice, though, upon the 
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cereals, the vitamine content is chiefly the 
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kind in view of the fact that the teeth and 
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Special “CREO-DIPT” Thatch 
Roof—weather stain with side 
walls of silver gray—24” Irreg- 
ular Butts used on home of Fred 
Stone, Grosse Point, Mich. 








ENGTH of service, utility and adaptability to detail are the 
tests of side wall and roof materials. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles not only meet these tests, but are guaranteed to 
give these same values for many years to come. 


Then, too, the artistry available with ““CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles, either in 
plain or variegated colors, is an important consideration for discerning home builders. 


The open market does not afford such quality in shingles or stains. 
If you are going to build or remodel write for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photo- 


graphs of Homes by Prominent Architects as well as color samples. Ask about 
24-in. Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial White effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1064 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 
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|in season should be preferred. On account 
of our present system of transportation, how- 
| ever, fresh fruit can be obtained practically al! 


the year around. Of all the fruits, I prefer the 
apple and the orange, though I do not discrim- 
inate against the others. 

In regard to meats, I believe that a reason- 
able amount of fresh meats and properly pre- 
served meats is desirable in the ordinary diet. 
At the same time, I am fully convinced that 
meat forms too great a portion of the averay: 
American menu. I would advise the pregnant 


| woman to eat sparingly of meats, fish, fowl, 
;and eggs. 


Particularly do I mention fish, 
because there are large areas of our country 
where fresh fish is not easily obtained, 
and fish that is frozen and kept a long while 
is not so desirable as the fresh article. Never- 
theless, where fresh fish can be obtained, there 
is no objection to eating a moderate amount 
thereof. 

Among vegetables, the whole array is at the 
disposal of the patient. So far as I know, all 
vegetables are wholesome. Those that are 
eaten as nearly in a natural state as possible 
are most wholesome. The leaf vegetables, such 
as spinach, lettuce, kale, cabbage, Brussels 


| sprouts, etc., are to be preferred. There are 


two reasons for this. In the first place, they add 
a considerable bulk of indigestible matter, thus 
promoting elimination, and in the second place, 
they are rich in the fat-soluble vitamine. This 
vitamine is particularly concentrated from the 
vegetables eaten by the cow in butter fat. 
While neutral fats so-called—that is, animal 
fats and vegetable oils—are desirable and 
wholesome, they are not so valuable as 
butter fat. Hence when fat is to be restricted 
it should not be at the expense of milk or but- 
ter. The fat o! milk and butter should have 
first place and be given first choice. 


Drink Milk and Water 


In regard to beverages, aside from water and 
milk I am unable to recommend any. Appar- 
ently, a moderate use of tea and coffee does not 
injure most persons, but the introduction into 
the blood of the alkaloid which they contain, 
namely, caffein, may, to a certain extent, 
influence unfavorably the growth of the young 
child. I think a safer plan is to protect it 
against any excessive nerve stimulants such as 
are in tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate. I am 
aware of the fact that cocoa and chocolate are 
common beverages recommended in the diet 
of pregnancy. I believe, however, that this 
recommendation is not based on a sound, 
scientific foundation. 

There is a very large number of foods corre- 
sponding to the conditions which I have just 
outlined. For this reason there should be no 
necessity for a monotonous diet. From the 
different kinds of cereals, meats, fruits, and 
vegetables a wide exercise of choice is permis- 
sible. 

I hope every woman who reads Goop 
HousEKEEPING will ponder carefully what I 
have tried to tell her in this article. If she is 
yet to become a mother, or if it is the second, 
third, or any other child which is on the way, 
I am certain that she wil! go to the full term 
of her pregnancy in a better condition than she 
otherwise would, by carefully following this 
advice. I want also to restate what so many 
people seem to fail to understand, that I can 
not and do not prescribe any kind of remedies 
for any kind of disease. My function is solely 
in the field of hygiene, physiology, and nutri- 
tion. Nevertheless, I welcome any communi- 
cation from any reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
in regard to the specific troubles from which 
she suffers. I can usually, I think, suggest 
something useful in the way of diet, exercise, 
or sleep, which may be helpful in many cases. 
For all abnormalities, however, especially those 
I have enumerated above, every woman should 
be in close touch with her family physician. 
He is the one who is able to discover and detect 
the nature of the trouble, and to suggest the 
proper remedy therefor. 


Cakes for Special 
Occasions 
(Continued from page 65) 


with one-hzlf cvpfal of milk. Teat well, add 
one teasnoonful of venilla and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of mace, and last fold in the stiffly- 
beaten whites of four eggs. Bake in an angel 
cake pan at 350° F, for forty-five minutes. 


Mrs. Gri“2n’s Birthday Cake 

A recipe which is excellent for the boys’ birth- 
day cake is Mrs. Griffin’s Birthday Cake. 
Cream together one-half cupful of butter and 
two cupfuls of brown sugar until very light. 
Add five egg-yolks beaten until thick and 
lemon-colored. Measure and sift together 
two and three-quarters cupfuls of pastry flour, 


one-half teaspoonful of soda, one-fourth tea- | 


spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
one-half teaspoonful of cloves, and one tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg. Add to the mix- 
ture alternately with two-thirds cupful of 


water or coffee. Beat well and add one pound | 


of cleaned fruit—seeded raisins, currants, and 
citron finely chopped and mixed together 
thoroughly floured with one-fourth cupful of 
pastry flour. Last add five egg-whites stiffly 
beaten. Bake in a large angel cake tin at 
325° F. for one and one-half hours or until 
thoroughly baked. 


Wedding Cake 


The following recipe for Wedding Cake has | 


served for thirty consecutive wedding anni 
versaries in my family and is most reliable. 
Cream together two cupfuls of butter ‘and 
three cupfuls of brown sugar. 


and cloves, and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. 


Add to the mixture alternately with one-half | 


cupful of sweet cider or white grape-juice and 
one cupful of molasses. Clean and weigh out 
two pounds each of seeded raisins and currants, 
and one pound of thinly sliced citron, and mix 
with one-half cupful of pastry flour. Add to 
the cake, beat well, and pour into three good- 
sized loaf pans. Bake at 275° F. for three 
hours or until thoroughly baked. 


Plain White Cake 

For a Plain White Cake suitable for any 
birthday cake, use the following recipe. 
Cream together one-half cupful of butter and 
one cupful of sugar. Add two egg-yolks 
well beaten, Sift together one and one-half 
cupfuls of pastry flour, two and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls cf baking-powder, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, and add to the mixture 
alternately with one-half cupful of milk. Beat 
two egg-whites until stiff and fold in carefully 
together with one-fourth teaspoonful of orange 
extract and one-fourth teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract. Bake either in a loaf pan at 350° F. 
for forty-five minutes or in cup-cake pans at 
375° F. for thirty minutes. 


Truit Cake 

The following is an excellent fruit cake which 
may serve at a birthday party. It is substan- 
tial and yet not too heavy and rich to be 
partaken of by the older children. Cream 
together two cupfuls of butter and two and one- 
half cupfuls of brown sugar. 
beaten well. Measure and sift together five and 
three-quarter cupfuls of pastry flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of 


soda, one and one-half teaspoonfuls each of cin- | 
namon and nutmeg, one-half teaspoonful each of | 


cloves, all-spice, and mace, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add to the mixture alternately 
with one-half cupful of molasses and one-half 
cupful of coffee or milk. Clean and weigh one 
pound each of seeded raisins and currants, 
mix with one-fourth cupful of flour, and add to 
the cake mixture. Bake in three medium- 
sized loaf pans at 275° F. for three hours or 
until thoroughly baked. 


Add ten eggs | 
well beaten. Measure and sift together three | 
and one-half cupfuls of pastry flour, one tea- | 
spoonful each of soda, cinnamon, nutmeg, and | 
mace, one-half teaspoonful each of allspice | 
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“Clever!” and “How practical!” you'll 
exclaim, and more, when you see ‘your 
girl in Jack Tar Togs. 
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Girls find Jack Tar Togs the ideal Spring 
and Summer every day wear. Go to one of 


the better stores and see just what Jack Tar 
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dress for your daughters! 


Send for Style Booklet, 
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HATS for GIRLS 
Charming Styles— Wonderful Values 


Write today for the 
free style booklet, 
“ Hats for Girls.” 
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second of our series 
of “Stories for Little 
Ladies” 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 33) 


of flowers in their soft, bright-colored dresses, 
drifted about, making themselves generally 
useful—and ornamental!—though, as was 
hardly strange, the direction in which they 
seemed to drift most frequently was toward 
that magic opening on the stairway into the 
attachés’ house, where the dancing was going 
on. 
After this party was over, nearly all of us 
went on to the one which the Prince de Bearn, 
the councillor of the French Embcssy, was 
giving, literally keeping “‘open house” to all 
his friends, a house gay with poinsettia blos- 
soms and a great tree glowing with multi- 
colored electric lights, where the traditional 
New Year’s egg-nog was being served, and 
where the very atmosphere seemed permeated 
with joyous hospitality and good cheer. 


New Year’s at the White House 


In spite of these festivities, I was up bright 
and early the next morning—not bright and 
early for you, Prue, I know, but bright and 
early for me and for Washington generally— 
to go to the New Year’s reception at the White 
House. I would honestly rather have sat up 
all night than run the slightest risk of being 
one minute late to it, for it began the New 
Year for me in a way I shall never forget. The 
square hall directly inside of the North Door 
was completely filled by the Marine Band, 
gorgeous in full-dress uniforms of scarlet and 
gold and blue, only a narrow passageway in 
the center being left for the guests to pass 
through. 

Promptly at eleven o’clock the massive iron 
gates at the foot of the staircase were flung 
open, the Marine Band burst forth with “Hail 
to the Chief,” a bugle call rang out, and Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding, followed by the Vice- 
President and Mrs. Coolidge and the members 
of the Cabinet with their wives, and escorted 
by the Presidential aides, came down the stair- 
case and passed through the corridor into the 
Blue Room. The foot of the stairs is directly 
beside one of the doors into the East Room, 
where I was standing, and oh, Prue, I do wish 


| you could have been close beside me, and that 
I could have squeezed your hand hard as they 


went past! For that procession of men and 
women, the leaders of the nation today, going 
through an opened gate to the sound of music 
into a room fragrant and beautiful with flowers 
to welcome the representatives of this, and 
every other, great country in the world, seemed 
to me the living symbol of all that the New 
Year should stand for to you, and me, and 
every woman in America! 

The Diplomatic Corps were received first, 
headed by their dean, the French Ambassador, 
and with them their wives and the delegates 
to the Conference, men and women of many 
nations, and not only men and women, but 
some boys and girls, too; among them the two 
little Chinese girls, the daughters of the supreme 
adviser of the Chinese delegation, in native cos- 
tumes of exquisite dull-blue brocade, which 
contrasted oddly with their neat, shiny, and 
very American little patent leather shoes. I 
saw these same little girls again at the Diplo- 
matic Reception twelve days later, in white 
brocade with wreaths of white leaves in their 
black hair, so dainty and exquisite that they 
were almost ethereal in their loveliness. The 
Right Honorable Arthur Balfour was there in 
full court dress, so different in appearance 
from at the sessions of the Conference that I 
hardly recognized him at first; and Sir 
Robert Borden, the Premier of Canada, whom 
I had had the pleasure of chatting with 
and the honor of guiding through the magic 
staircase at the Pittmans’ the day before, 
gorgeous in gold braid and blue uniform. 
Sashes and stripes, medals and swords, spurs 
and service bars and medals of honor flashed 
and gleamed on every side. 























After the Diplomatic Corps came the 
Supreme Court, headed, of course, by the Chief 


Justice, very genial and smiling, with Mrs. | 
Taft—guests in the house where they were once | 


such gracious hosts. Then came the judges | 


and justices of other high courts, the District 
Commissioners, the Members of Congress, the 
superior officers of the Army and Navy and 
Marine Corps. After the official greetings had 


taken place, there was a great deal of inofficial | 


handshaking and welcoming of each other 
among the guests in the East Room, until, a 
little before one o’clock, we went away. 

Only twelve days elapsed after the New 
Year’s morning reception before the great eve- 
ning reception in honor of the Diplomatic Corps 
was given at the White House—the most 
brilliant and exclusive and important social 
event of the year on the official calendar. It 
was a marvelous, starry, shining night, with 
the rare, light snow, which we so seldom get 
in Washington, powdering the ground,.so that 
the effect of the long, double row of globes 
of electric lights running all the way from the 
White House to the Executive Offices, both east 
and west, was unusually lovely. Though the oc- 
casion—to me,at least—lacked something which 
I can not quite define of the impressive symbol- 
ism of the one on New Year's day, as a specta- 
cle this reception was, of course, even more 
glowing and gorgeous than that, because there 
were so Many more women present at it. Mrs. 
Harding looked like a vision from fairyland in 
her white velvet and diamonds. The dresses 
this year have been very beautiful, elegant in 
the real sense of that much-abused word, and 
never bizarre or immodest. Glorious red vel- 
vets, pure white satins with pearl garniture, 
tissues of gold and silver, brocades in blue and 
purple—these are the colors that have been 
much worn! And with them bands of jewels 
of glittering leaves or high, scintillating combs 
for headdresses; necklaces and tiaras and 
brooches and bracelets that I wouldn’t dare 
try to describe; and huge ostrich-feather fans 
usually contrasting in color with the gowns. 


The Congressional Club Receives 

Last 
ceased to be hosts and came as guests to the 
reception in their honor at the Congressional 
Club. Mrs. Lenroot of Wisconsin, the Presi- 
dent of the Club, received with them, and the 
five vice-presidents—Mrs. Frelinghuysen of 
New Jersey, Mrs. White of Maine, Mrs. Wat- 
son of Indiana, Mrs. Hoch of Kansas, and 
Mrs. Lee of Georgia, with Mrs. Henderson, 
whose husband was formerly Senator from 
Missouri, and who was one of the founders 
of the Club—alternated at the refreshment 
table, which was perfectly beautiful. In the 
center was a miniature fountain, made of a 
dozen tiny sprays rising and curving inward 
over a surface of water illumined from under- 
neath to a deep, vivid rose-color, surrounded 
by an immense wreath of pink roses, pink car- 
nations, and maidenhair fern. At the ends 
were pink candles under pink shades with silver 
filagree. The remaining clected officers of the 
club, Mrs. Kelley of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Young 
of North Dakota, and Mrs. Hadley of Wash 
ington, headed the group of assistant hostesses, 
which also included all the members of the 
entertainment committee, the five ex-presi 
dents of the club, and the chairmen of all other 
committees—and there was plenty for us all to 
do, I assure you, for we had a very large and 
very distinguished gathering to entertain! 
lhe President and Mrs. Harding had their sup- 
per very cosily at a tiny table in the corner of 
the dining-room with Secretary and Mrs. 
Hoover and Senator and Mrs. Lenroot, and 
did a good deal of informa! visiting around the 
room after the formal receiving was over, to 
the great delight of everybody. 

- Have you done anything this last month,”’ 
I can imagine you saying to yourself now, 

except go to receptions?” 

Yes, indeed, my dear, lots of things! I have 
been to several plays and concerts and to the 
wonderfully interesting military drills at Fort 
Meyers. The one given in honor of the ac- 








night, for a change, the Hardings | 
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The finest gown, the most 
delicate lingerie may be 
ruined if touched by a rusty 
fastener or hook and eye. 


“Gem or N1AGARA” Brand, 
smooth-working Fasteners, 
Hooks and Eyes and guard- 
ed Safety Pins. Economical 
because they last. They 
are absolutely rust-proof. 


If your dealer is not yet sup- 
plied, send us his name and 
toc per card for as many 
cards of “The Gem of 
Niagara’? Hooks and Eyes, 
Safety Pins and Snap Fast- 
eners as you may want sent 
you by mail prepaid. 


FRANCIS MFG. CO. 


Famous for Fine Notions for Over 
Quarter Century. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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HOME SUGGESTION BOOK 


FREE COPY 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


Practical ideas for home decora- 


tion. Attractive treatments for 
kitchens, bathrooms, drawing 
rooms, porches, halls and all parts 
of the house. Showing the right 
use of Tiles—the enduring dec- 
orative material. Beautiful 
illustrations give ideal color and 
decorative combinations. 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
1246 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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What two women 
did to their kitchen 


HE first thing they did, before they did a single thing 

else, was to make it handy. It was an old kitchen and 

had a lot of perplexing problems which they solved and 
without the aid of an “all important man,” either. 

It’s a full fledged women’skitchen, arranged by two women 
who “do their own work.” 

Not only do it, but doit contentedly and with bursts ofsong. 

It happens one is an artist and the other a sound sensed 
business woman. 

One knew exactly how to use Mello-Gloss for the walls, and 
Linduro Enamel for the woodwork, to create an atmosphere 
of happiness; the other how best to arrange things so they 
could do the most in the least time and with least effort. 

They tell how they didit, in a book they have recently writ- 
ten and called ““The House That Is.” 

It’s really a peep into an unusual home from which you 
wiil surely get some decidedly practical help hints. 

Send 10 cents for the book ““The House That Is.” 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
550 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Factories: Dayton Toronto 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Stery taught by 
150-page catalogue free. Please address Just right for relaxing, comfort, or self help. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 67 *_ Springfield, Mass.) 

3 financial worries—havea 

pleasant and permanent busi- 


‘ ness that yields a steady, com- 


fortable revenue. Hundreds of men 
and women now sell Hercules Super 
Hose and have increased their in- 
come considerably. You can in- 
crease your income too. “Showers 
\ of Gold’’ tells how. Write for your 
free copy at once. 
" HERCULES HOSIERY MILLS 
} Dept.G@ 10th St. & Colambia Ave. 
Philadeiphia 


ook Tells Yeu How 


Write F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, 


Smaller Than a Slipper 
No more paper 

$9 00 bags, wroines ce 
odorous moth balls. 

Set it in your Closet 


Drives away 

















Be free from 


MOTHS 


This beautiful minia- 

ture cedar chest con- 

tains a can of pure cedar ofl, which, when Se floods your 

closet with this clean, cedar forest odor — ending the moth pest. 

At dealers’ or sent prepaid for $2.00, Money Order or Check. 

Full instructions for use. _Send ing . We 
also make miniature Lavendar chest, same size price. 


Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 
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COMFORT FOR ALL Scteret, se ec atenan. 


Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. Weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels it. 
Goes close to desk or table, thru 25 Kova tyne in 30 in. 


Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 


Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

credited writers to the Conference, when Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and I sat in the Colonel's 
box with the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of the Navy and other dignitaries, 
was perhaps the most thrilling, for all the most 
daring stunts were performed that day for our 
benefit, and I grew absolutely breathless with 
excitement! 


To Meet Lord and Lady Lee 
A day or two ago, I went to a luncheon, 
given in honor of Lord and Lady Lee, who 
have done such wonderful , work for the 


Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial in England, and: 


who have been among the most féted of the 
delegates to the Conference —at which the 
twenty-six guests were all seated at one-im- 
mense, round table wonderfully lighted by 
electricity hidden under globes of crimson silk, 
It was one of the most representative groups 
of men and women who are thinking and work- 
ing and acting in a way which is having a very 
far-reaching influence, with which I have ever 
been so intimately placed: Srinivasa Sastri, 
the delegate to the Conference from India; the 
Polish Minister and Princess Lubomirska; the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon; the 
Secretary of Agriculture and Mrs. Wallace; 
Senator and Mrs. Owen; Senator and Mrs.’ 
Harris; Prince Radziwill; the military attaché 
to the Italian Embassy, the Marquis di Ber- 
nezzo and the Marquisa. Don’t the mere 
names suggest to you the variety of interest 
and influence, the stimulating quality of the 
conversation, at such a gathering? And our 
hostess on this occasion, Mrs. Henderson, the 
widow of a former Senator from Missouri, is 
one of the most remarkable persons I have 
ever known in my life—a painter and writer 
of no little ability, a moving spirit—and, 
I may add, a tireless worker for every kind of 
civic improvement and embellishment; a cham- 
pion—in the days when it was far from fashion- 
able to be so—for sanity in diet and exercise, for 
prohibition and woman’s suffrage—a political 
power and a force for freedom. If every rich 
and influential society woman had done what 
she had done, Prue, society would be a very 
different organization! 

But, before I say good-by, I want to tell 
you about two events which were not parties, 
though I regard them as the most significant 
and important of the month: The National 
Agricultural Conference, and the unveiling of 
the Jeanne d’Arc statue. As the daughter of a 
long line of “dirt farmers,” the wife of one, and 
the sister of two, I am sure that the calling 
together of four hundred and fifty delegates, 
twenty-six of them women, to confer at the 
Capital on the grave agricultural crisis which 
confronts this country has had a special in- 
terest to you. But it ought to have a special 
interest to all American women. “This is the 
first time,” as Mr. James Morton of Georgia 
put it in his speech before the Convention, 
“that the powers that be have thought enough 
of the real farmers to invite them to Washing- 
ton in an intimate way.” “Never before,” 
said Secretary Wallace in beginning his ad- 
dress, “‘has there been brought together at one 
time a group of men and women who so com- 
pletely represent the agricultural life of the 
country ”—and he had good reason to say this, 
for more than two-thirds of the delegates are 
actually engaged in farming at the present 
time. The keynote of the event, however, was 
sounded in another sentence of the Secretary s 
speech—“ The agriculture of the natior is in 4 
bad way, and our entire business and industrial 
life is suffering in consequence.” The wife of 
the sm ll-town merchant, the daughter of the 
city banker, the woman whose profession 1s 
bookkeeping or singing or acting, is going to 
be exactly as much affected by what she com- 
fortably calls a “rural situation” as the one 
who lives on a farm, and that is why it was 
necessary to have some representatives 0 
“affiliated industries” at the Conference, too. 








The meetings were held in the large ball- 
room of the Willard Hotel, and I found all the 
sessions, at which Mr, Sydney Anderson, 
Congressman from Minnesota, and Chairman 
of the Congressional Joint Commission of Ag- 
ricultural Industry, acted as chairman, ex- 
tremely interesting; but I think perhaps the 
speeches made on the opening day gave me a 
little more food for thought than any others. 
I assume that you have read the President’s 
which opened the Conference; but I want to 
bring before you again some of the “high-lights” 
in it that shone very brightly for me: 

“Concerning the grim reality of the present 
crisis in agriculture there can be no difference 
of opinion among informed people. We can 
have no helpful understanding by assuming 
that agriculture suffers alone, but we must 
fairly recognize the fundamental difficulties 
which accentuate the agricultural discourage- 
ments. . . . Agriculture is the oldest and most 
elemental of industries. Every other industry 
is intimately related to and largely dependent 
upon it,... The farmer who owns his farm 
is capitalist, executive, and laborer all in one. 
As capitalist, he earns the smaller return on his 
investment. As executive, he is little paid; and 
as laborer he is greatly underpaid in compari- 
son to labor in other occupations. There must 
be a new conception of the farmer’s place in our 
social and economic scheme. The time is long 
past when we may think of farming as an 
occupation fitting for the man who is not 
equipped for, or who has somehow failed at 
some other line of endeavor. He must be a 
good deal of an engineer; he requires the 
practical knowledge of a trained mechanic; 
he has need of a working knowledge of chem- 
istry—above all, he must have untiring energy 
and a real love and enthusiasm for his splendid 
profession. For such I choose to call the voca- 
tion of the farmer—the most usefu and, it 
ought to be made, the most attractive along 
all lines of human effort.” 

Following the speeches made by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Agriculture, and Con- 
gressman Anderson, addresses were delivered 
“on the present agricultural situation and 
suggested remedies” by delegates from five 
great regions—the northeastern states, the 
cotton belt, the corn belt, the wheat regions, 
and the range country. They were very illum- 
inating, and at times very touching and inspir- 
ing, and they all showed great earnestness of 
feeling, and intelligent understanding. When 
Mr. Cornwell of Vermont said, “The farmer 
works long hours to make a living. His income 
is too small to enable him to have a stenog- 
rapher or bookkeeper. When he comes in at 
night after long physical labor outdoors he is 
too sleepy to think or figure. Just keep this in 
mind in figuring out farm problems—” I 
thought of how many times I have seen just 
this situation at home. When Mr. Sykes of 


Kansas said that eleven hundred farm homes | 


had been closed in his region in éwo months I 
thought of the dozens and dozens of signs “for 
sale” that I had seen motoring across New 
Hampshire last summer; and I did not need the 
facts presented in a speech the following day of 
how the falling off of a demand for certain com- 
modities in Georgia had caused the closing of a 
chemical factory in Colorado, of how a failure in | 
Texas had wrought havoc in Maine, to make me 
realize that the problem is a national one, to 
understand the plea that the men from all 
these different regions made for better organi- 
zation, and more real cooperation, for longer 
credit and a greater chance for development. 


A Party at the White House 

I confess that I left the Conference feeling 
rather sober—wishing I could make other 
women feel sober, too! But the day closed on 
a joyful note, after all, for in the evening 
President and Mrs. Harding gave one of their 
Wonderful parties at the White House for the 
delegates and their wives, inviting also the 
members of the Agricultural Committee in 
Congress and their wives. I never went to a 
more delightful reception there, for we all 


NOVELITE 


Reg. U.S. Pat.Oft. 


SPREADS 
They’re Novel—They’re Light 


Appealing in their fanciful weaves and dainty 
coloring—so easy to keep fresh and whole- 
some. 


You may choose from a variety of charm- 
ing patterns—clustered stripes, basket-weave 
squares, quaint sampler stitch. In delicate 
rose or blue—snowy white if you prefer. 
The colors are sun-fast and tub-fast. 

They come in all desired sizes—tuck-in or 
cut-out corners, plain or scalloped, bolster 
covers to match. Priced from $3 to $8. 


Write us today for Novelite Style 
Book and samples of fabrics giving 
name of your favorite store. No charge. 


MARGRACE MILLS, Inc., 
JAMES F. WHITE &-CO., Inc., 
54 Worth St., New York 
Selling Agents 


What 15c Will Bring You 


Only 15 centsgives youthe Pathfinder 13 
weeks on trial. The Pathfinderis a cheer- From the 















CelVec cp. Sae . . 
received the never-failing cordial, kindly wel- 


ful illustrated weekly, published at the Na- 2 ’ 
tion's center for people everywhere; an inde- Nation 8 | 


pendent home paper that tells the story ofthe H 

world’s news in an interesting, understandable Ca pital 
way. This splendid National weekly costs but $1a year. The Path- 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world. Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany, Question Dox answers your questions and 
is a mine of information. Send 15 cents and we will send the 


Pathfinder on probation 23 weeks, The 14 cents. does not repay | 


us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address : 
The P: Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 
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Direct from 
6 
ALLL 
Two new Spring yarns 
ready—send for new 


sample card free 


SICILIAN FLOSS—nrew 
silk and worsted yarn for 
light weight sweaters. 
ICELAND -a fine worsted 
yarn for the sheerest sum- 
mer sweaters. Both these 
fashionable yarn. come in 
all the smartest colors— 
cornflower, cactus, gera- 
nium, and meny others. 
Nowhere else can you buy Ska Wits sivcater 
such fine quality yarnsat 

such low prices. for $1.19 


Iceland-24cpertoz.skein This sweater in any of 
Sicilian-17c “* “* the fashionable shades 
of the lovely newSicil- 
ian Floss costs .you 
only $1.19. Everyone 








Peace Dale Yarns are the 
finest quality all Fes 
worsted yarns directfrom ny oA ee Send 


mill at lowest prices. 
i for free directions 
Reliableold New England Soe eictiag’ this 


firm, Peace Dale Mills 
Dept. 357,_ 25 Madison, 
Ave., New York. 


Peace Dale Yarns 


sweater, and new 
sample card free. 









Our big Free Flower 
Circular tells you 
how beginners make 
$100 to $500,spare 
timein onesummer 
raising flowers ona 
very small patch of 
ground, back-yard. 
Learnthis easy and 
delightful business. 






i Send your name and get Big 
1 Flower Circular Free by return 
mail. American Hortiealture Co. 
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, : 4s J fi X \ 
Ys : ra L ° ° 
‘7°: “Etiquette of Wedding 
| Stationery” sent FREE 
‘ A Wedding Invitation is read with fond 


and friendly interest and then too often 
critically examined as to form and quality. 


/ 


No apprehension need be felt if it is 
Relief-Engraved, for only the new shaded 
letterings are used and papers of the finest 
texture. 


Relief-Engraving 
a new process perfected by us, is identical 
in appearance with the best of plate engrav- 
ing. The modish shaded letterings so 


referable to script can now be bought at 
ess cost, 


Send for FREE Booklet ‘ The 
Etiquette of Wedding Stationery,”’ 
a sample of Relief-Engraving 
| and nearest dealer’s name. 


| Turner & Porter, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Bordens 
EVAPORATED 
MILK 


Pure couritygmnilg 
with the crearmYWentein 








NLY country milk, scrupu- 

lously handled, has the nu- 
tritive value and purity that 
American housewives demand. 


Let the Borden experts supply 
your milk. Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk is available everywhere. It 
is pure country milk with the 
cream left in. It contains all the 
nutriment of ordinary milk, but 
less of the water. It is rich, cream- 
like—good for coffee and cooking. 
Your own grocer can deliver it 
anytime. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building, New York City 













| UNSWEETENED 


EVAPORATED 
MILK 


MEIGHy 






HOW ABOUT YOUR PRIZE 
RECIPE? If you are working onarecipe } 
to submit in the Borden Recipe Club 
contest, June 15th is the final day. If you Q 
are anewcomer who wishes to enter the 
contest, send for the contest folder. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 


come that the Chief Executive and his wife 

give to all their guests, and the Vice-President 

and Mrs. Coolidge, the Secretary of State, 

Mrs. Fall, the wife of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of the Navy and Mrs, 
Denby, the Secretary of Agriculture and Mrs, 
Wallace, assisted them in receiving; the 
beautiful rooms were all splendidly decorated, 

the Marine Band was playing and a delicious 
buffet-supper—chicken salad and ‘rolls and 
sandwiches and coffee, fresh strawberry ice- : 
cream and spicy fruit cake—were served inthe 
state dining-room on a long table lovely with 
pink carnations in great silver bowls, and tall : 
white candles shining in silver candelabra. 





















The Jeanne d’Arc Statue » 


As to the other great event of the month, it 
was, of course, very different, but very inspiring, 
too—the ceremony of the unveiling of the bronze 
statue of Jeanne d’Arc in Meridian Park on the 
five hundred and tenth anniversary of the birth 
of that simple little peasant girl of Domremy, 
who, through her cqurage and her faith, 
crowned a king and saved a country. This 
statue is an exact replica of the one by Paul 
Dubois which stands in front of the Rheims 
cathedral, and has been presented, by the 
women of France to the women of America, 
through the Lyceum, a society of French wo- 
men in New York foynded with the purpose of 
bringing about a better understanding between 
French and American women. The position 
which has been chosen for it is, in my opinicn, 
the finest in the Capital, at the top of a hill over- 
looking the whole city toward the Potomac, 
and though there are, of course, many statues 
to famous men of other countries erected here, 
this is the first one to be put up in honor 
of a woman. 

Long before the hour set for the ceremony, 
the crest of Meridian Hill was covered with 
hundreds of spectators, while directly beneath 
the statue, surrounded by alternating French 
and American flags fluttering in the crisp 
breeze, a small enclosure with reserved seats 
was roped off, and a detail of soldiers from Fort 
Meyer and sailors from the Mavflower acted 
as a guard. The statue was covered with two 
enormous French flags, with an American flag 
standing at one side of it anda French flag at 
the other, while beside them the flag of Or- 
leans, Jeanne d’Arc’s own flag, with its lilies 
and fleur de lis, and the Lorraine Cross, the 
emblem of the Lyceum—beautiful banners of 
white and pink satin, magnificently embroi- 
dered with gold thread—were held by young 
girls wearing wide tri-color sashes across their 
breasts. As the official party took their places 
in the grand-stand, the United States Army 
Band played the “Marche Lorraine.” Colonel 
Sherrill, who besides being military aide to the 
President is superintendent of public buildings 
and grounds in the District of Columbia and 
executive officer of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, through whom the gift was made and 
who acted as presiding officer, opened the exer- 
cises with a tribute to Jeanne d’Arc and ex- 
plained that the gift had been made possible 
through “the self-sacrificing efforts of the mem- 
bers of the Société des Femmes de France and 
especially those of its distinguished President, 
Madame Polifeme.” Dr. Wucher, the rector 
of the French Church of St. Vincent de 
Paul in New York, offered prayer. Then 
Madame Polifeme made the speech of pre- 
sentation. 

“For liberty and peace Lafayette brought 
you his sword,” she said. “For peace and jus- 
tice Jeanne d’Arc brings you her faith. . . . She 
is a living prayer. The faith of Jeanne d’Arc 
will keep alive the faith of others, and will 
bring blessing as a perfect example of woman- 
hood.” 

As Madame Polifeme finished speaking, Mrs. 
Harding and Madame Jusserand, the wife of 
the French Ambassador, pulled the strings that 
drew the concealing flags gently away from 
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the statue, while the band played the Marseil- 
laise and the Star Spangled Banner. In the 
hush that followed, the salute of seventeen 
guns, the proper salute for a Field Marshal 
of France, the military rank of Jeanne d’Arc, 
boomed through the silent air. ; 

The acceptance of the statue by the United 
States Government had been legalized by a 
resolution in Congress, and when the last re- 
verberation of the artillery had died away, 
Mr. Weeks, the Secretary of War, accepted it 
in behalf of the Government. He is a wonder- 
ful speaker, dignified, sincere, and moving, and 
though I felt at the time of the rites for the 
Unknown Soldier at Arlington that I should 
never again hear as perfect a speech as he made 
then in introducing the President, he surpassed 
it as he spoke of Jeanne d’Arc. 

“Many individuals have had their day in 
the life of a nation and have acquired a na- 
tional reputation. Only a few have rendered 
such service to mankind that they have at- 
tained international reputation and a perma- 
nent place in history. Such men and women 
do not belong to the country of their nativity, 
but to the whole world. America has given the 
world two such men—Washington and Lin- 
coln; France has given mankind Jeanne 
d’Are. Por sn. * 

“Since the days of the Shepherd Kings of 
Israel, men have fought and died for liberty, 
Lut women have made the greater sacrifice. 
It is they who have died the greater death— 
This bronze figure is not only a monument to 
one of the world’s greatest liberators, but to a 
noble and pure woman.” 


From France to America 

\fter the acceptance of the statue for the 
Government by Mr. Weeks, Mrs: Minor, the 
National President of the Daughters of the 
\merican Revolution, accepted it in behalf of 
the women of America. The final speech of 
the day was made by the French ambassador. 

From the window beside the desk where I 
write, I look over the open space of Sixteenth 
Street to Meridian Park—straight across to the 

tatue of Jeanne d’Arc, with her transfigured 

ce and uplifted sword, silhouetted against the 
winter sky, clear-cut in the morning sunshine, 
haloed with starlight in the evening. I find 
myself turning toward it often, with the prayer 
that I, as an American woman, and that all 
\merican women, remembering that greatest 
of all human examples of courage and devotion, 
i.ay grow more worthy every day of the tribute 
of the President of France. 

And now, good-by, dearest Prue. My love 
to you—and the ‘“ Homestead”—and the 
Connecticut Valley. 

\lways affectionately yours, 


Tow eee Pos tr.d or Kerpen —_ 


P.S. Do look up the time-tables! 


Health and Beautp 


(Continued from page 86) 
the time, a combination of exercise and rest 
is advisable. When a woman can take an 
hour for tennis, golf, horseback riding, or 
swimming, it is well "to do it before lunch. 
After lunch, even a _ twenty-minute rest, 
it completely relaxed, will do much good. 
The busy woman, who can not follow either 
of these suggestions if she goes to an of- 
hice, would do well to start a little earlier, 
so that she may have a fifteen-minute walk be- 
lore going to the office. If she is thin and 
nervous and tired, instead of planning to do 
something between the hour she leaves the of- 
ce and dinner hour, it would be best to go 
directly home and relax or rest, if possible. Or, 
if she has family duties to perform, let her do 
only those which she must do to avoid selfishly 
putting the burden of her share upon others. 
_ Massage is a valuable form of passive exer- 
cise for thin persons, and when very tired, if it 
can be afforded, it is undoubtedly helpful to 
have it before going to sleep. This leaves the 
body relaxed, and the sleep will be better for it, 














The happiness that comes from living 


in the midst of color is so easy to acquire, and yet many women are 
afraid of it. They are haunted by unhappy memories of Aunt Abi- 
gail s front par!or—a terrific riot of reds and blues, yellows and greens, 


with the flowers on the curtains fighting with the fruits on the furni- 
ture,and the fruits on the furniture swearing at the figures on the carpet. 


But that nerve-racking confusion wasn’t really the fault of the 
colors. It was the fault of the figures. With a plain background, you 
can have as many brightand joyous shades as you want—striped and 
figured hangings and gaily painted furniture blooming with decal- 
comania flowers (they’re in vogue again, you know)—so long as you 
cover your floor with a single-toned Klearflax rug. 


A bedroom to be happy in is pic- 
tured here. The warm tone of the 
Klearflax rug is the foundation for 
the decorative scheme. The panelled 
walls are painted cafe au lait with 
moldings of a bright soft blue, the 
color of the painted bed and table 
and the lacquered mirror. The arm- 
chair is upholstered luxuriously in 
ashes of roses velvet with sides of 
striped taffeta. Crisp rose organdie 
makes the bed-spread and lamp- 
shade, and sharp notes of contrast 
are given by the clear jade of the 
small bowl and lamp. 





A catalog in color, giving 
essentials ofand suggestions 
for correct room decoration, 


will be sent free on request. 
J g 
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KlearflaX 
LINEN RUGS 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


What Klearflax is 
| Svs is a beautiful, thic« 


heavy, reversible, long-wearing floo 
covering made entirely of pure (flax) linen. 
This linen (flax) the sturdiest of all textile 
fibres, is stiff when new, for unlike the in- 
dividual strands of cotton, silk or wool, 
flax fibreis composed of bundles or grouped 
strands. This characteristic stiffness of new 
linen makes Klearflax endurance and 
beauty inseparable forever, for new beauty 
comes as use and wear work their soften- 
ing and refining magic in separating these 
grouped strands. 


A small quantity of these unseparated fibres are 
purposely retained in the yarn for stiffening. Only 
with your hand can you detect their seeming 
harshness, and though the Klearflax surface soon 
wears smooth, the reinforcing fibres still remain 
buried in the yarn to give that sturdiness and flat- 
lying quality so essential in a good rug. 

Klearflax weave and color are being imitated 
with yarns of dead wool, hemp, jute, grass, or 
paper, which cover an even poorer warp substi- 
tute. For years we have pioneered in the develop- 
mentof an all-flax linen yarn, fostering the culture 
of American grown flax for textile uses. Our 





effortshave produced arug that actually improves 
with wear—one that you can always tell by its 
sturdy feel. To protect you against the cheap un- 
satisfactory substitutes which have sprung up as 
an inevitable result of Klearflax success, you will 
find our trademark in the binding or on the gua- 
rantee label attached. 


A clean rug that improves 


with wear 


ILE fabrics hide and absorb dirt. Klearflax re- 

sists dirt. Its firm, tight weave prevents spots 
and dust from penetrating and becoming imbedded, 
Easy work to keep Klearflax clean with broom or 
vacuum, Surface soil and spots vanish when rub- 
bed with a cloth wrung out in Ammonia or Car- 
bona, and all the time you know your rugs are 
clean. Ana fresh, too! For as the yarn is dyed 
before it is spun, vigorous brushing freshens the 
surface and up comes the inimitable flush of 
Klearflax color. 


No wonder, then, that many love their old 
Klearflax, if anything, better than new, for Klear- 
flax actually improves with wear—becomes softer. 
and more s lk-like. Professional cleaners re-bind 
and, if desired, re-dye Klearflax even after seem- 
ingly hopeless abuse, and this is only possible be- 
cause of the age-old enduring pure linen of which 
Klearflax alone, of all floor coverings, is made. 


In rugs or by the yard, Also any size or shape on special order. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Qo00 Daddy! Youll catch it 


Sor cutting that coconut pie/” 


Every one in the family will ef- 
joy a real home-made coconut 
pie—if it’s made with Baker’s 
fresh coconut. 


Just as Nature seals the goodness of the 
coconut in the shell, so Baker seals the 
ripe, white meat of selected nuts in a 
can All the rich, natural, wholesome 
flavor and moisture are retained—only 
the labor of opening and grating is 
eliminated. Baker’s Coconut comes 
from the can exactly as fresh and as 
delicious as when it was taken from 
the shell. 


Use only Baker’s in pies, cookies, 
cakes and candies, It has the real 
ripe coconut flavor. 


THE FRANKLIN Baker COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Coconut Cream Pie 
(Meringue) 


Add beaten yolks of two eggs. a pinch of 
salt and two level tablespoons cornstarch 
to one large cup of coconut milk or milk. 
Addone-half cup sugar Place over slow 
fire and add about two-thirds cup of the 
coconut Pourintoabakedcrustand cover 
witb stiffly beaten whites of two eggs to 
which two or three tablespoons of pow- 
dered o1 granulated sugar have been add- 
ed. Sprinkle one-third cup of coconut on 
top and brown quickly in oven. (If 
Baker’s Coconut in the blue can is used, 
thoroughly press out the coconut milk ) 


Three kinds: 


Canned in its own milk 
in the blue can. 
Naturally moist sweet- 
ened in the yellow can, 
Dry shred in the blue 
package. 


BAKER'S 
coco CONUT 
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| bed at once. 
| business to come at this hour and disturb you.” 





The Tale of Triona 


(Continued from page 27) 


“T hope you slept all right.” 

“No,” she replied, frankly. ‘That I didn’ t 
do. The adventure was a bit too exciting.” 

Olivia’s dark, eager face was of the kind that 
shows the traces of fatigue in faint shadows 
under the eyes. He swiftly noted them and 
cried out: 

“You're dead tired. It’s damnable.” He 
rose, suddenly angry. ‘You ought to go to 
Your maid was right. I had no 


“Tf you hadn’t come,” said Olivia, inwardly 
glowing at the tribute paid by the indignant 
youth, “I should have imagined that you 
looked on last night’s affair as a trumpery 
incident in the day’s work and went to bed and 
forgot all about it.” 

“That’s impossible,” said he. 
haven’t slept a wink.” 

She met and held his eyes longer than she, 
orany one else, had held them. “Do you know 
what IT should like to do? Get out of London 
for a few hours and fill my lungs with air. 


“I, tao; 


| Richmond Park, for instance.” 


“T too.” Hesighed. “If only I had a car!” 

“There are such things as motor-’buses.” 

He sprang to delighted feet. ‘Would you 
really go on one?” 

She would. She would start forthwith. She 
left him to his heart-beats of happiness, pre- 
sently to reappear, hatted, gloved, and smiling. 

*You’re quite sure you would like to come? 
Your work—?” 

“My work needs the open air as much as I 
do,”’ said he. 


HEY went forth, boy and girl on a jaunt, and 
side by side on the top of the omnibus they 
gave themselves up to the laughter of the pure 
sunshine. At Richmond they lunched, for | 
youth must be fed, and afterward went through 


the streets of the old town, and stood on the | 


bridge watching the exquisite curve of the river 
embosomed in the very newest of new greenery, 
and let its loveliness sink into their hearts. 
Then they wandered deep into the park and 
found a tree from beneath which they could see 
the deer browsing in the shade, and there they 
sat, happy in their freedom and _ isolation. 
What they said, most of the time, was no great 
matter. Of the two, perhaps she talked the 
more, for he had said: 

“T am so tired of talking about myself. I 
have been obliged to, so that it has become a 
professional habit. And what there is to be 
known about me, you know. But you—you 
who have lived such a different life from mine— 
I know so little of you. In fact I’ve known 
nothing of English women such as you. You’re 
a mystery. Tell me about yourself.” 

So she had begun: “Well, I was born—I 
shan’t tell you the year—of poor but honest 
parents—”’ 

And then, led on by his eager sympathy and 
his intimate knowledge of her home, she had 
abandoned the jesting note and talked simply 
and frankly of her secluded and eventless life. 
With feminine guile, and with last night’s 
new-born mistrust of men, she set a little trap. 

“Tid you ever go into my mother’s room?” 

“T don’t think so. Perhaps that was the 
one, the best bedroom, which Olifant always 
kept locked.” 

She felt ashamed of her unworthy suspicion; 


extent of not allowing a visitor even a peep 
inside the forbidden chamber. 


“T think Blaise Olifant is one of the finest | 


types England breeds,” she said warmly. 


There was a touch of jealous fear in his | 
swift glance, but he replied with equal warmth: | 
Brave, modest, of | 
A man with a mind so | 
cultivated that he seems to know nothing until | 
you talk with him, and then you find that he | 


“You needn’t tell me that. 
sensitive honor— Ah! 


knows everything. I love him.’ 
“T’m glad to hear you say that.” 
“Why? Do you admire him so much?” 











There’s a Dark Shadow 
on Canning Day 


The dark shadow on canning day is 
fear of spoilage. 


Every jar of fruit or vege‘ables rep- 
resents good material and earnest 
labor. If one can in six, or one in 
a dozen, or even one in a-’much 
larger number, is doomed to fer- 
mentation, some of the economy of 
home canning is lost. 


There is no reason, however, why 
home canned products should ever 
spoil. “With fresh sroduct, proper- 
ly sterilized and shed with GOOD 
LUCK rubbers, the family’s reserve 
of food is as safe as their savings in 
the bank.” Our book on cold pack 
canning gives instructions and tables 
for sterilization, and GOOD LUCK 
jar rubbers can be bought practically 
everywhere. 


*GOOD ® LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


| 
come packed with Atlas E-% Seal and other 
glad at the loyal keeping of a promise to the | 


high quality glass jars. They are sold at good 
grocery and hardware stores throughout the 
country. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 10c for sample dozen. For 6c in stamps 
we will mail you our book on “Cold Pack Can- 
ning,” with many excellent recipes. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER COMPANY 
20 HAMPSHIRE STREET 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Largest Manufacturers, of 


= Rubber Rings in the World 
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YouWrll LikeT his! 


COX Gelatine dessert 

which is exceptionally 
good, easy to prepare and 
economical as well, is called 
Apple Gateau. 


APPLE GATEAU 
(Serves four or five people) 
1 envelope Cox’s Gelatine 
% cup (% pint) cold water 
1 lb. apples 
% cup (% Ib.) sugar 
1 cup (% pint) hot water 
% lemon 
Red color 
Custard or cream 


Mix Gelatine with cold water. 
Slice apples into a saucepan, add 
sugar, hot water, grated rind and 
juice of lemon. Cook slowly and 
when tender, rub through a sieve, 
add color and Gelatine which has 
been dissolved over fire. Cool and 
turn into a glass dish, set in a cool 
place four hours and serve with 
custard or cream. 


You will find Cox’s Gelatine a 
great convenience and economy. 
Keep some always on hand. You can 
use it for desserts of all kinds and 
jellies, and for soups, savories and 
salads as well. It is pure, un- 
flavored and unsweetened. Send 
for a copy of Cox’s Gelatine Reci- 
pes. It is free. 


COX GELATINE COMPANY 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson St., New York 





“Tt isn’t that,” she parried. “It’s on your 
account. One man’s generous praise of another 
does one’s heart good.” She threw out -her 
arms as though to embrace the rolling park of 
infinite sward and majestic trees. “I love big 
things,” she said. 

Whereupon Alexis Triona thanked his stars 
for having led him along the true path. 

Who can say that in after years these twain, 
when they shall have grown old and have gone 
through whatever furnaces Fate—either per- 
sonal destiny or the Fate of Social Institutions 
—may prepare for them, will not retain imper- 
ishable memories of the idyll of that sweet 
spring day? There they sat, youth spiritually 
communing with youth; the girl urged by femi- 
nine instinct to love him for the dangers he had 
passed; the young man aflame with her beauty, 
her charm, her dryad elusiveness. 

If he had spoken, declared his passion in 
lovers’ set terms, perhaps her heart might have 
been caught by the glamour of it all, and she 
might have surrendered to his kisses, and they 
might have journeyed back to London in a state 
of unreprehensible yet commonplace beatitude. 
And the memory would possibly have been 
marked by a white stone rising stark in an air- | 
less distance. But he did not speak, held back 
by a rare reverence of her maidenhood and her 
perfect trust; and in her heart flowered grati- 
tude for his sensitiveness to environment. So ' 
easy for a maladroit touch to mar the perfec- , 
tion of an exquisite hour of blue mist and 
mystery. So again, who knows but that in the ' 
years to come the memory will be marked by a ' 
fragrance, a shimmer of leaves, a haze over | 
greensward, incorporated impalpably with the j 
dear ghost of an immortal day? 

They returned on the top of the omnibus, 
rather late, and on the way they spoke little. 
Now and then he glanced sideways at her, and 
met her eyes and caught her smile, and felt | 
content. At the terminus of the omnibus | 
route, in the raging, busy precincts of the sta- 
tions of Victoria, they alighted. He walked 
with her to her door in Victoria Street. 

“Your words have been singing in my ears,” , 
said he, “‘I love big things.’ To me, today has 
seemed a big thing.” 

“ And I’ve loved it,” she replied. 

“ True? ” ' 

“ True.” j 


{ 

HE sped up to her room somewhat dazed, ; 

conscious of need to keep her balance. So 
much had happened in the last four and twenty 
hours. The shudder of the night had still hor- 
rified her flesh when she drew the young man 
out into the wide daylight and the open air, | 
and now it had passed away, as though it had 
never been, and a new quivering of youth tak- 
ing its place ran like laughter through her 
bodily frame and her heart and her mind. 

“H’m.. Your outing seems to have done you 
good,” said the impassive Myra, letting her in. 

“My first day’s escape from a fetid prison,” 
she said. H 

“T suppose you know what you’re talking 
about,” said Myra. 

Olivia laughed and threw her arm round 
Myra’s lean shoulders. 

“Of course I do!” 

“He ain’t much to look at.” 

Olivia, flushing, turned on her. 
knew a more abominable woman.” 

“Then you’re lucky,” retorted Myra, and 
faded away into her kitchen. 

Olivia, mirthful, uplifted, danced, as it were, 
into the sitting-room, and began to pull off her 
gloves. Suddenly her glance fell on a letter 
lying on her writing table. She frowned slightly 
as she opened it, and as she read, the frown 
grew deeper. It was from Bobby Quinton. 
What his dearest of dear ladies would think of 
him he left on the joint knees of the gods and 
of his dearest lady—but—but the wolves were 
at his heels. He had thrown them all that he 
possessed, fur coat, watch and chain, diamond 
studs, and having gulped them all, they were 
still in fierce pursuit. In a fortnight would he 
have ample funds to satisfy them. But now 
he was at hay. He apologized for the mixture | 
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* Spanish 
GREEN 
OLIVES 





You just crave 
GREEN OLIVES 


O dinner is as good with- 

out green olives. No 

formal dinner is complete with- 
out them. 

You just get a longing to taste 
the tangy, salty flavor of green 
olives. And nothing but green 
olives will satisfy that longing. 

Eat all you want. They’re 
good for you. The olive oil in 
green olives is wholesome and 
healthful for children and grown- 
ups alike. 

You can serve green olives 
in many ways. In salads and 
sandwiches—as garnishes—and 
as an appetizer. Green olives 
perk up lagging appetites. 

Keep a bottle or two on your 
shelves. Green olives are a de- 
lightful treat at luncheon or 
dinner. Serve them to your 
family today. 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS 
of Spanish Green Olives 
BRL 6 SL AS RIO TSI SO 

























































‘The World Owes 
Your Boy Nothing 


You have always guarded and 
shielded your boy, smoothed his path, 
fended troubles from him. In spirit 
you always will. In reality you know 
he must tackle the world with his own 
two fists and make a place for himself. 


What does the world mean to him? 
When he comes to face it, will it be a 
confusing maze of conflicting forces? 
Or wiil he have a calm, strong under- 
standing of things, of men and motives? 
Will he expect a quick, easy road to 
success? Or does he appreciate that 
there is a contest ahead where, un- 
daunted, he must give and take, make 
sacrifices, gain by giving of himself? 


THE AMERICAN BOY has for its great 
purpose the giving to boys of true ideas of the 
great world they some day must serve. Its 
editors, knowing boys, boy enthusiasms, boy 
sensitiveness, boy capacities, map out stories 
and articles treating of authentic facts and con- 
ditions as they are in business, politics, history, 
geography, science, commerce, law, literature, 
health, sports, and then employ talented writers 
to weave these realities into fascinating stories 
that instruct without preaching, that teach 
better than textbooks, that fire boy imagina- 
tion, awaken ambition, clear away confused 
impressions. 


A half million boys eagerly look forward to 
these monthly tales of adventure and achieve- 
ment. Unconsciously they absorb ideals of 
honor, fair play, the spirit of service. They 
see the need of the work going on in the world. 
It takes on a magnetic attraction. They are 
inspired to take a part, even as boys, realizing 
that life calls for the best there is in them, 
realizing they must equip themselves for a 
tussle and that the best mind, the cleanest 
heart, wins. 


Every boy needs THE AMERICAN BOY. 
Every boy wants it. Invest $2.00 in a year’s 
subscription for your boy and watch his in- 
tense interest in it grow as his understanding 
broadens and deepens. Buy it for a year for 
that other boy you want to help, 


A_year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN BOY costs only $2.00 
by mail. Single numbers, 20c at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, 
or leave a standing order at your 
news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 342 American Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Herewith find $2 00. Please send THE 
American Boy for one year, beginning with 
current issue, to 


| her body and the detestable kisses eclipsed 
|mere words. Unwittingly his hug had com- 
| pressed her throat so that she could not scream. 








| of lamblike innocence signed by a high celestial 


| circle of your acquaintance, you might as well 


The Tale of Triona 


of metaphor. But still, there he was aux abois 
Fifty pounds, just for a fortnight. Could the 
dearest of dear ladies see her way—? 

She went to her desk and wrote out a check 
which she enclosed inan envelope To save her 
soul alive she could not have written Bobby 
Quinton an accompanying line 


IX 


ERE, all in a rush of twenty-four hours, 
was a glut of incident for a young 
woman out for adventure. Triona had only 


| made his effect on the romantically feminine 


within Olivia by his triumphant rescue As 


| to that he need have had no misgivings. So 


once did Andromeda see young Perseus, calm 
and assured, deliver her from the monster. 


| Triona’s felling of Mavenna appealed to the 


lingering savage woman fiercely conscious of 
wrong avenged, but his immediate and care-+ 
less mastery of the situation struck civilized 
chords. 

As for Mavenna, her flesh still shuddered at 
the memory of those few moments of insult. 
What he said she could scarcely remember. 
The inextricable clutch of his great arms around 


There had been nothing for it but the slipper 
unhooked by the free arm, and the doughty heel. 
The two extravagances had, in a way, counter- 
acted each other, setting her, by the morning, 
in a normal equilibrium. She tried to explain | 
the phenomenon by deciding that she had 
spent the night in striking a moral balance- 
sheet. 

She went the next morning to Lydia’s hat 
shop, and, in the little room which Sydney 
Brooke had called her cubby-hole, a nine-foot- 
square boudoir office reeking with Lydia’s 
scent and with Heaven knows what scandals 
and vulgaritics and vanities of post-war Lon- 
don, she poured out her tale of outrage. | 

After listening with indulgent patience, | 





| Lydia remarked judicially: “I told you, my 


dear child, when you came to London, that the | 


| first lesson you had to learn was to take care of | 


yourself.” 
” Olivia flashed. She had taken care of herself | 
well enough. But that brute Mavenna—what 
about him? 

“Everybody knows Mavenna,” replied Ly- 
dia. “No girl in her senses would have trusted 
herself alone with him.” 

“And with that reputation, he’s a friend of 
yours and Sydney’s?” 

Lydia shrugged her plump shoulders. 
“Really, my dear, if one exacted certificates 


; 


official before you admitted any one into the 





go and live on a desert island.” 

“But this man’s a beast, and you’ve known 
it all along,” cried Olivia. 

“Only in one way.” 

“But—my God! Isn’t that enough?” 
Olivia stood, racked with disgust and amaze- 
ment, over her mild-eyed, philosophic friend. 
“What would you have done if you had been 
in my place?” 

“T could never have been in your place,” 
said Lydia. “TI should have been too wise.” 

“How?” 

“The knowledge of men, my dear, is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.” 

“And I ought to have known?” 

“Of course. At any rate you’ll know in the 
future.” 

“T shall. You may be dead certain I shall,” 
declared Olivia, in her anger and excitement 
seizing a puckered and plaited cushion from the 
divan by which she stood. “And if ever I—” 

“Don’t, darling, you'll tear it,” said Lydia 
calmly. 

Olivia heaved the cushion back impatiently 
“What I want to know is this: Are you and 
Sydney going to remain friends with Ma- 
venna?”’ 


SLIPOVA 


CLOTHES “”- CHILDREN 


Pretty Creepers 
for Active Tots 


No wonder Mothers of 
small, lively children like 
*‘*SLIPOVA Creepers’’. 
They are so neat—so pret- 
ty—so free from frills. 


The Creepers, like all 
“SLIPOVA Clothes for 
Children”? are made of 
standard fabrics. They 
wear well and wash per- 
fectly—fast colors. They 
have double seams where 
greater strength is neces- 
sary. There’s no skimping 
of cloth or finish. 

When you recognize the 
sturdy quality of these 
““SLIPOVA Clothes for 
Children” you’ll find it 
hard to realize that most 
of them sell for not over $1. 


THE “SLIPOVA” LABEL IS 
PROOF OF UNUSUAL QUALI- 
TY AND LOWER PRICE, 


If your dealer doesn't carry them, 
writeio Dept. G. 


McCawley & Co., Inc., 
M. W. S. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
253 Church Street, New York City 


_REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Why Ipana 


is good for gums 


Ziratol, a healing agent to the 


PANA tooth paste contains 
gums. 


This unique property has made 
Ipana a favorite tooth paste with 
dentists, who, better than all others, 
know how vital gum health is. 


Over 2000 dentists have told us 
that Ipana heals bleeding gums 
and strengthens soft and spongy 
gums—and they have told their 
patients too, and that’s how Ipana 
got its first great start. 


Ipana, in addition, does every- 
thing that a good, pure tooth-paste 
can do—and its smooth, snappy 
and delightful flavor is something 
you will think of as a treat. 


* 
IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE 


Your druggist has it in generous tubes 
at 50 cents. A sample, enough for a 
week. may be had for ten cents from 
Bristol-Myers Co., 47 Rector Street, 
New York City. 
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“T’m afraid we'll have to,” replied Lydia. 
“Mavenna and Sydney are in all sorts of big 
| things together.” 

“Well, when next you see him, Lydia, look 
well into his face and ask him what he thinks 
| of the heel of my slipper and Mr. Triona’s fist. 
| He’s not only a beast. He’s a worm. When I 
think of him picking himself up after being 
knocked down by a man half his size—” she 
laughed a bit hysterically. ‘“Oh—the creature 
is outside the pale!” 

Lydia shook her fair head. “I’m sorry for 
you, my dear. But he’s inside all right.” 

“Then I’m not going to be inside with him,” 
cried Olivia. 

And like a little, dark dust-storm, she 
swirled out of the office, and through the shop, 
into the great freedom and spaciousness of the 
streets. And that, for Olivia, was the end of 
hight-clubs and dancing as a serious aim in life, 
and a host of other vanities. 

A few mornings afterward Lydia sailed into 
the flat and greeted Olivia as though nothing 
had happened. She seemed to base her philoso- 
phy of life on obliteration of the past, yesterday 
being as dead as a winter’s day of sixty years 
ago. Would Olivia lunch with Sydney and 
herself at some riverside club? Sydney, having 
collected Mauregard, would be calling for them 
with the car. The day was fine and warm, the 
prospect of the cool lawn reaching down to the 
plashing river allured, and she liked Mauregard. 
Besides she had begun to take a humorous view 
of Lydia. She consented. Lydia began to talk 
of her wedding fixed for the middle of July, of 
the clothes that she had and the clothes that 
she hadn’t—the ratio of the former to the latter 
being that of loin-cloth to the stock of Sel- 
fridge’s. When she was serious-minded, Lydia 
always expressed herself in terms of raiment. 

“And you'll have to get some things too, as 
you're going to be bridesmaid.” 

“Am I?” asked Olivia, this being the first 
she had heard of it. ‘And who’s going to be 
best man—Mavenna?”’ 

Lydia looked aghast. So might a band of 
primitive Christians have received a suggestion 
of inviting the ghost of Pontius Pilate to a com- 
memorative supper. “My dear child, you 
don’t suppose we’re going to ask that horror 
to the wedding?” 

“The other day,” Olivia remarked dryly, “I 
understood that you and Sydney loved him 
dearly.” 

Lydia sighed. “I’m beginning to believe 
that you’ll never understand anything.” 

So the breach, if breach there were, was 
healed. Olivia, relating the matter to Triona 
at their next meeting, qualified Lydia’s attitude 
as one of callous magnanimity. 

Meanwhile her intimacy with the young man 
began to ripen. 








NE evening Janet Philmore invited her to 
dine at the Russian Circle of a great 
woman’s club, which was entertaining Ttiona at 
dinner. This was the first time she had seen him 
in his character of modest lion; the first time, too, 
she had been in a company of women groping, 
however clumsily, after ideals in unsyncopated 
time. To all these women the present state of 
the upheaved world was of vast significance. In 
Lydia’s galley no one cared a pin about it save 
Sydney Rooke, who cursed it for its interference 
with his income. But here, as was clearly con- 
veyed in the opening remarks of the chairwoman, 
a novelist of distinction, every one was intellec- 
tually concerned with its infinite complexity of 
aspect. To them, the guest of the evening, 
emerging as he had done from the dizzying 
profundities of the whirlpool, was a figure of 
uncanny interest. 

“Tt’s the first-hand knowledge of men like 
him that is vital,’ Miss Blenkiron whispered, 
when the chairwoman sat down. “TI should so 
much like to meet him.” 

“Would you?” said Olivia. ‘“That’s easily 
managed. He’s a great friend of mine.” 

And she was suddenly conscious of having 
acquired vast and sudden merit in her neigh- 
bor’s eyes. 

Triona pleased her beyond expectation. The 





Fit for a Queen— 
Priced for a Housewife 


E SECRET of distinction in 
“QUEEN MAKE” wash dresses 
lies in the fact that they are dresses 
so smartly tailored and so modish 
that younaturallyappropriatethem 
for street wear. Frocks which 
create for you that chic daintiness 
that all women desire. 


Interesting side panels form the new 
uneven hem line. Double collars and 
cuffs of white organdy. In green, 
blue, brown and ted checked ging- 
ham. Sizes 16-18-20-36-46. 

$5.75 


No. 576. 
Canadian orders subject to duty. 


L777, 


WASH W DRESSES 


The leading stores of the country sell 
‘* QUEEN MAKE’? dresses. If yours has 
not your choice of this style, send us a 
money order and we will see you are 
supplied. 


Send for attractive booklet B show- 
ing many other styles. Mailed free. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUEEN MAKE” 
102 Madison Avenue, New York 


Makers of “QUEEN MAKE” Wash Dresses, 
Aprons, Nurses’ and Maids’ Uniforms 


In using advertisements see page 4 149 








DID YOU EVER SEE 


A UNION SUIT 


WITHOUT BUTTONS? 
Here’s One 


for 
Men and Boys! 


Left leg—right leg 
Left arm—right arm 
and he’s int 


aE by 
THE HATCHWAY 
NO-BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


Made by one of the biggest underwear concerns in 
the United States and another one in Canada. 


OUBTLESS many readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING have seen boys’ un- 
derwear without any buttons often 

enough: too often, in fact. But now comes a 
garment designed to do away with buttons for 
good and all—at the start and throughout the 
long life of the suit. No more button bother, 
expense, sewing. No more button-hole repair- 
ing. An absolutely orderly garment because 
there’s not a thing to get out of order. Even 
the seat is so constructed that no button is 
needed at the ba k to keep the garment smooth 
and comfortable. 

See these garments at your favorite dealer’s 
today. Hecan get them for your boy or forthe 
men of the family, if we have as yet been un- 
alle to supply him or if he is temporarily sold 
out. It has been a Lig job to keep dealers 
stocked up this Spring, but if you have any 
difficulty in getting just what you want, we 
will be glad to see that you are supplied, de- 
livery free, anywhere in the United States. In 
ordering, please state sizes and numbers of 
garments required, enclosing remittance to our 
mill at Albany. Send for free catalog illus- 
trating complete line of Hatchway No-Button 
Union Suits and Hatch One Button Union 
Suits photographed on live models. 


Men’s Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $5 
(The $5 garment is all silk) 
Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.25 


Men’s Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, $3, $3.50 

Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25 
FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
ALBANY NEW YORK 


York Knitting Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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London, was new to her. 


felt a twinge of apprehension when he stood up, 
in his loose boyish way, and brushing his brown 
| hair from his temples, began to speak. But ina 
| moment or two all such feelings vanished. He 
spoke to this assembly of a hundred, mostly 
women, much as, in moments of enthusiasm, he 
would speak to her. And indeed, often catch- 
ing her eye, he did speak to her, subtly and 
flatteringly bringing her to his side. 

He had a great success. Woman, although 
she knows it perfectly well, loves to be told 
what she wants and the way to get it: she will 
never follow the way of course, having a torta- 
ous thorny and enticing way of her own, but 
that doesn’t matter. The principle, the end, 
that is the thing: it justifies any amazing means. 
He sat down amid enthusiastic applause. 
Flushed, he sought Olivia’s distant gaze and 
smiled. Then she felt, thrillingly, that he had 
been speaking for her, for her alone, and her 
eyes brightened and flashed him a_ proud 
message. 

She met him a while later in the throned 
| drawing-room of the club, rather a shy and em- 
barrassed young man, heading a distinct course 
toward her through a swarm of kind yet preda- 
tory ladies. She admired the simple crafts- 
| manship of his approach. 

“How are you going to get home?” 
asked. 

The adorable carelessness of twenty shrugged 
its shoulders. “I don’t know. The Lord will 
provide.” 

“Tf you can’t find a taxi, will you walk?” 

The question implied a hope so obvious that 
she laughed gaily. ‘‘There are buses also and 
tubes.” 

“Tn which you can’t travel alone at this 

time of night.” 
| She scoffed, “Oh, can’t I?” But his mani- 
fest fear that she should encounter satyrs in 
train or omnibus pleased her greatly. 

“Father’s dining at his club close by and is 
calling for me. He will see that you get home 
safely,” said Janet Phadmore. 

“It’s miles out of your way, dear,” said 
Olivia. “T’ll put myself in the hands of Mr. 
| Triona.” 








he 


O, taxis being unfindable, they walked to- 
gether through the warm London night to 
Victoria Street. It was then that he spoke of 
his work, the novel just completed. Of all 
opinions on earth, hers was the one he most 
valued. If only he could read it to her and have 
the priceless benefit of her judgment! Secretly 
flattered, she modestly depreciated, however, 
her critical powers. He persisted, attributing 
to her unsuspected qualities of artistic percep- 
tion. At last, not reluctantly, she yielded. He 
could begin the next evening. 

The reading took some days. Olivia, new to 
creative work, marveled exceedingly at the 
magic of the artist’s invention. The person- 
ages of the drama—imaginary, he said—lived 
as real beings. She regarded their creation as 
uncanny. 

“But how do you know she felt like that?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and smiled. “I 
can’t conceive her feeling otherwise.” 

Yet for all her wonder, she brought her swift 
intelligence to the task of criticism. Not since 
her mother’s illness had she taken anything so 
seriously. She lived in the book, walking 
meanwhile through an unreal world. Her 
golden words, on the other hand, the young 
man captured eagerly and set down in the 
margin of the manuscript. Half-way through 


function, so ordinary to public-dinner going 
She magnified the 
strain that commonplace, even though sincere, 
adulation could put upon a guest of honor. She 





the reading, they were on terms of Christian 
names. Minds so absorbed in an artistic pur- 
suit grew impatient of absurd formalities of 
address. They slipped almost imperceptibly 
into the Clivia and Alexis habit. 

Many a time they could have read no 
| more. Just one swift movement, glance, or 
i cry on the part of the man, and the pulses of 











John Martin Anows that you 


and your children are missin 
lots of joy if you do not have 
JOHN MARTIN'S BOOK 
Ae CAtlds Magazine('Four to TEN) 
To introduce it to you he will 
send it to a child you love 
3> MONTHS FOR $120 
and one copy with our compliments 
— JUST LIKE A BOOK -— 
Full of Pictures -Joy and Fun 
Good-night stories -Games 
Things to Do and Make 
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A Hand-Painted 
Tidybasket, $3 


; A* TER the spring house- 
cleaning have a beautiful, 
practical Tidybasket in every 
room. Made of Diamond Vulcan- 
ized Fibre (same as your ward- 
robe trunk). Fire-resisting, dent- 
proof, litter-tight, rust-proof, 
washable. Painted by hand for 
you in six designs and in colors 
to harmonize with any color 
scheme. A basket that lasts in- 
definitely and yet costs only $3. 


Ask your dealer, or send us his name 
and $3 and we will supply you, all 
charges prepaid. Illustrations in color, 
free on request. 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Bridgeport, Penna. 


“Tidy basket 


























A real letter from a er) 
cal Ohio Eleciric owner 


The Woman 
Who Has Children 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“T think a woman with children can 
appreciat e best the blessing of a vacuum 
cleaner. Donald and Mildred are dears, 
but they have a perfect genius for tracking 
in dirt and littering the floors. 


“Pefore I bought your cleaner, I sniaad 
a slave to a broom, and even then the rugs 
and carpets were never really clean. But 
now the daily cleaning is very simple, and 
the floors are always perfectly sanitary and 
safe for the children to play on. 

“T bought your cleaner because I found 
it the simplest and strongest of all I looked 
at. I have never had the slightest trouble 
with it, and my friends who have Ohios 
say the same thing. I have seen nearly 
all different kinds of cleaners, but the 
Ohio is the only one that has both strong 
suction and a really good revolving brush. 

“Your cleaner is so light I carry it easily, 
yet it will stand the hardest use. I think 
it is a real woman’s cleaner. 

“T bought my Ohio on the installment 
plan, and found that the economy of it 
more than paid the small payments.” 

Sincerely, 
(Name and Address on Request) 


The United Electric Company 
1302 Eighth St., N. E. 
CANTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


OHIO 


ELECTRIC 
CLEANER. 








Let us send full 
details and the 
Ohio divided 
payment plan. 








| heart to pack him off to the froth and scum of 


| woman’s eyes. 








| and then: 


youth would have throbbed wildly together. | 
He knew it. The knowledge was at once his 
heaven and his hell. A less sensitive human | 
thing would not have appreciated the quivering | 
and vital equipoise. Many a time he parted | 
from her with the farewell of comradely inti- | 
macy on his lips, and when the lift had depos- | 
ited him on the street level his heart was like 
lead and his legs as water, so that he stumbled 
out into the lamp-lit dark of night like a para- 
lytic or a drunken man. 

And that which was good in him warred 
fiercely against temptations more sordid. As 
far as he knew, she was a woman of fortune. 
So did her dress, her habit of life, her old com- 
fort-filled Medlow home, proclaim her. Of her 
social standing as the daughter of Stephen Gale 
who bawled out bids for yelts and rams in the 
Medlow market place, he knew or understood 
very little. Her fortune was a fact. His own, 
the few hundreds which he had gained by 
“Through Blood and Snow,” was rapidly dis- 
appearing. The failure of the new book meant 


| starvation or reversion to Cherbury Mews. 


Married to a woman with money he could 
snap his fingers at crust or livery. . . . For the 
time he conquered. 


THE end of the reading coincided more or less 

with Midsummer Quarter Day. Bills from 
every kind of coverer or adorner of the feminine 
human frame fell upon her like a shower of 
autumn leaves. She sat at her small writing 
desk, jotted down the amounts, and added 
them up with a much-sucked pencil point. 
The total was incredible. With fear at her 
heart she rushed round to her bank for a note 
of her balance. It had wofully decreased since 
January. Payment of all these bills would 
deplete it still more wofully. The rent of 
the Towers and the diminishing income on 
the deposit account were trivial items set 
against her expenditure. At the present rate 
a couple of years would see her penniless. 
For the first time since her emancipation from 
Medlow fetters she had the feeling of sign- 
ing her own death-warrant on every check. 
Heroic resolves were born of these days of 
depression. 

As a climax to her worries came Bobby 
Quinton, one afternoon. What had he done 
to offend his dearest of ladies? Why had she 
stopped the dancing lessons? Why did Percy’s 
see her no more? 

“T’m fed up with Percy’s and the whole 
gang,” said Olivia. 

“Not including me, surely?” cried the young 
man with a dog’s appeal in his melting, brown 
eyes. 

She was kind. 





\t first, she had not the 
social life to which he belonged. He had the 
charm of unsuccessful youth so pathetic in 


“Tf you are,’’ said he, “I’m dene for. I’ve 
no one to look to but you, in the wide world.” 

Here was responsibility for the safety of a 
human soul. Olivia gave him sound advice, 
repeating many an old argument and feeling 
enjoyably maternal. But when Bobby grew 
hysterical, and, with mutation of sex, quoted 
the Indian Love Lyrics and professed himself 
prepared to die beneath her chariot wheels, and 
threatened to do so if she disregarded his burn- 
ing passion, she admonished him after the 
manner of twentieth-century maidenhood. 

“My good Bobby, don’t be an ass.” 

But Bobby persisted in being an ass, with 
the zeal of the dement. He became the 
fervent lover of the cingue cento Bandello— 
and, with his dark eyes and hair, looked the 
part. Imploring, he knelt at the feet of the 
divinity. 

“That’s all very well, my dear boy,” said | 
Olivia, unmoved by his rhapsody, “all very 
nice and all very beautiful. But what do you 
want me to do?” 

Of course he wanted her to marry him there 
to raise him from the hell he was in 
to the heaven where she had her pure habita- 
tion. With her he could do great things. He 


| guaranteed splendid achievements. 
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HOT WATER 


HEN you install a PITTSBURG 
AUTOMATIC GAS WATER 
HEATER, you always, have hot 
water without a moment’s delay. Noone 
need run downstairs to light this heater 
it’s automatic. The PITTSBURG lights 
itself and heats water as fast as you need 
it. Turn the faucet—hot water in un- 
limited quantities!! It responds imme- 
diately to the call for good clean hot 
water any hour of the day or night. 





When you’ve drawn all you need, the 
Pittsburg turns off the gas automati- 
cally. People sometimes forget, but a 
Pittsburg never wastes a foot of gas. 


Pittsburg Gas Water Heaters are made 
in 18 sizes. There are sizes to suit small 
or large families—and extra large sizes 
for clubs, institutions and larger build- 
ings. We see that every purchaser 
secures just the right size for his particu- 
lar hot water requirements. 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN. A small 
first payment puts a Pittsburg in your 
home. Easy deferred payments take 
care of the balance. You’ll never miss 
the payments and you will have the plea- 
sure of knowing that you’ve given your 
home a convenience that makes it more 
up-to-date and comfortable. 


Look up the Pittsburg dealer in your 
city—the gas company or one of the 
prominent plumbers, or write us the num- 
ber of hot water faucets in your home 
and the number of people in your family. 
We will recommend the proper size Pitts- 
burg for your needs. At the same time 
we will send you a free copy of the 
“WELL MANAGED HOME,” an in- 
teresting little book, which tells the 
whole story of better hot water service. 


Be Sure You Get a Pittsburg 
PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Offices and Display Rooms in All Principal Cities 
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A New Delicacy made with 


Delicious Lima 


Beans 


—Here’s a Recipe to Try. 


ENUINE California Lima Beans, with 

that nut-like, tempting flavor, make 
most attractive and nutritious dishes for 
either luncheon or supper. 

Below is recipe for Lima Bean Chowder. 
You will gain everyone’s approval with this 
new dish. 

Delicious lima beans,—genuine California 
limas,—are rich in nutrition, too. Like meat, 
they contain an abundance of energy-producing 
protein, and almost as much carbohydrates 
as wheat. 

Serve them often—there are so many ways 
to prepare them, and they are so good that 
you will never tire of them. 

Note the 12 “Meatless Menus” mentioned 
below. Let us send you these so you can 
introduce delicious, genuine California Seaside 
Lima Beans in your home. 


Lima Bean Chowder 


I cup dried baby lima beans, 1 small onion, % 
tomatoes, 4 teaspoon soda, salt, 14 teaspoon pepper, 
2 tablespoons butter, 1 tablespoon flour, 14 cups milk. 

Cut onion very fine and brown in 1 tablespoonful 
butter. Put beans in kettle. Add seasonings. Cover 
with water and simmer until tender. Make white sauce 
of 1 tablespoonful butter, flour and milk. Add to 
chowder and cook until slightly thickened. Heat toma- 
toes, strain, and add soda. Add to chowder just before 
serving. Serves about five. 


12 Free Menus With Recipes 


Mail coupon below and we'll send you, free, 
12 ‘‘Meatless Menus"’ with complete, tested 
recipe for each bean dish. 


can 


You can be sure of getting genuine limas by 
asking for Seaside Lima Beans, large size or baby 
limas. Either size is equally good in any recipe. 
‘‘Seaside”’ are the selected, thin-skinned, tender, nut- 
like beans—the finest limas grown. So don’t say 
merely ‘‘limas’’ when you order. 


_ Try tonight, just to learn how good they are. 
You'll serve them at least twice a week thereafter. 


‘SEASIDE 


CALIFORNIA 
LIMAS ond BABY LIMAS 


Always ask your retailer for 
Seaside” Lima Beans. 

He’ll gladly show you the large 
sack stamped “Seaside,” in which 
these beans are shipped to him. 

Some retailers can supply con- 
venient 2-Ib. cartons labeled “‘Sea- 
side Lima Beans.”’ 


California Lima Bean Growers Association 
Dept. M-16 OXNARD, CALIFORNIA 
ewmwewewem eet ew eee ee ee ee ee eee ae 
California Lima Bean Growers Assn., | 
Dept. M-16 Oxnard, California. | 
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without charge, the 12 
with complete tested recipe 


me. 


Please send 


for each bean dish. 


Name 


: ‘*Meatless Menus,’ 
| 
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| 
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The Tale of Triona 


“Before a woman marries a man,” said 


Olivia, “she rather wants an achievement or 
two on account.” 

“Then you don’t love me; you don’t trust 
me?” exclaimed the infatuated young man, 
ruffling his sleek, black hair. 

“T can’t say that I do,” replied Olivia 
growing weary. “If you'll tell me what sort of 
fascination you possess, I’ll give it due con- 
sideration.” 

“Then I may as well go away and blow my 
brains out,”’ he cried tragically. 

“You might better go and use such brains 
as you have in doing a man’s work,” retorted 
Olivia. 

He reproached her mournfully. “How un- 
kind you are!” 

“Took here, Bobby—” she said, rising from 
her chair by the tea-table and dominating him 
with a little gesture, “don’t get up. You 
sit there. You’ve asked me to marry you, 
because you think I’m rich. Hold your 
tongue,” she flashed, as he was about to speak. 
“T’ll take all the love and that sort of thing 
for granted. But if I was poor, you wouldn’t 
have thought of it. At the back of your 
mind you imagine that if I married you, we 
could lead a life of Percy’s and the Savoy and 
Monte Carlo and the South Sea Islands, and 
you needn’t do another stroke of work all your 
life long.” 

He leaned forward in his chair, protesting 
eagerly that it wasn’t true. He would marry 
her tomorrow were she penniless. She had his 
salvation, soul and body, in her hands. He 
hungered for work, but the coils of his present 
life had a strangle hold on him. Suddenly he 
rose and advanced a step toward her. 

“Listen, Olivia. If you won’t marry me, 
will you help me in other ways? I’m desperate. 
You think you know something about the 








world. But you don’t. I’m up against it. It | 
may mean prison. For the love of God lend me | 


a couple of hundred pounds.” 

The ugly word “prison” sent a stab through 
her heart, but immediately afterward the 
common-sense of her Gale ancestry told her 
either that he was lying, or, if it were true, that 
he deserved it. She asked coldly, 

“What have you been doing?” 

“T can’t tell you,” he said. 
trust me.” 

“But I don’t, and that is why I can’t lend 
you two hundred pounds.” 

“You refuse?” His soft voice became a 
snarl, and his lip curled unpleasantly back 
beneath the little, sickly moustache. 

“Of course I do.” 

“T don’t know how you dare, after all the 
encouragement you’ve given me.” 

She stared at him aghast. ‘“Encourage- 
ment?” 

“Yes. Didn’t you make me dance atten- 
dance on you at Brighton? MHaven’t you 
brought me here over and over again? You’ve 
behaved damnably to me. You’ve made me 
waste my time. I’ve turned down other women 
who would have only been too glad—”’ 

In horror she flew to the door and threw it 
open. ‘ Go,” she said. 

She crossed the landing and rang the lift 
bell and returned to the hall, where he met her 
and threw himself on his knees and looked up 
at her with wild, hunted eyes. 

“Forgive me, Olivia. For God’s sake, for- 
give me. I was mad. I didn’t know what I 
was saying. Shut that door, and I'll tell you 
everything.” 

But Olivia passed him by into the sitting- 


“You must 


until she heard the clash of the lift-gates and 
the retreating footsteps of Bobby Quinton. 


HE did not recover till the next afternoon, 
when Triona called to take 
| Blenkirons’ Sunday intellectual symposium in 
| Fielders Park. She welcomed him impulsively 
with both hands outstretched, as a justification 
of her faith in mankind. 

“You can’t tell how glad I am to see you!” 








room and stood with her back against the door | 
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“Hall’s China” on a teapot is the | 
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Hall's Teapots in color. 
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Hall China Company 
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“Home-Making asa Profession’ 


Isa 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE, Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 





ae ta women, now, may dress 
in latest fashion. They can 
follow the latest mode, fashions 
of the hour—and look slender. 

They can procure ultra-modish 
clothes—with slenderizing lines— 
ready to put right on and wear. 

Lane Bryant specializes in providing 


just such clothes. Fashions of the hour 
re-designed with lines that slenderize. 


Prices Very Low 

The finest materials and the best work- 
manship—always. Yet prices are very 
low, for Lane Bryant manufactures as 
well as designs— and sells direct to you. 

Our service is nation wide. The Lane 
Bryant stores in New York, Chicago and 
Detroit serve daily the elite of the land. 
The Lane Bryant Style Book brings this 
service to you, right to your very door. 


Style Book Free 


Sent free—the new Lane Bryant Style Book, 
the only style book published exclusively for 
stout women. 76 pages. Pictures smartest, new 
Spring and Summer Coats, Suits, Dresses, Cor- 
sets, Underwear. Sizes 39 to 56 bust. Write today 
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“An Intensely Practical Book” 
—New York Evening Post. 
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| that we could use it, when we came back to our | 
lwork in this dark and threatening modern 
| world.” 





| whenever you like,” she said. 


| before the detached toy villa, whose “ Ever- 
| dene’ painted on the green garden gate pro- 
| claimed the home of the Blenkirons, inhibited 
| Triona’s reply. 

blage of humans inextricably mingled with 


|crumbling cake and sloppy cups of tea and | 
| cigarette smoke. Agnes, shining with heat and 


| flabby-faced young man with a back-thatch of 





“And you,” said he, kissing first one hand 
and then the other, “can’t tell how good I 
think God is to me.” 


X 


E brought great news. Not only had his 
publishers thought well of the novel and 
offered him good terms, including a substantial 
advance, but they professed themselves able to 
place it serially in England for a goodly sum. 
They had also shown him the figures of the 
half-yearly return on American sales of 
“Through Blood and Snow,” which tran- 
scended his dream of opulence. 
“T had forgotten America,’’ he said naively. 
“You're nothing if not original,” she 
laughed. ‘That’s what I like about you.” 
He insisted on the wild extravagance of a 
taxi to the garden city. All that money, he 


declared, had gone to his head. He felt the | 


glorious intoxication of wealth. When they 
were about to turn off the safe highway into | 
devious garden city paths, he said, 

“Let us change our minds and go straight 


| on to John o’ Groat’s.” ‘ 
“All right. Let us. We’re on the right 


road.” 

He swerved toward her. 
Really?” 

She opened her bag and took out her purse. 
“T’ve got fifteen and sevenpence. How much | 
have you?” 

“ About three pounds, ten.” 

She sighed. “This unromantic taxi-man 
would charge us at least five pounds to take us 
there.” 

“We can turn back and fill our pockets at 
the bank.” 

“Tt’s Sunday.” 

“T never before realized the blight of the 





| British Sabbath.” 


“So we’re condemned to Fielders Park.” 

“But one of these days we'll go, you and I 
together, to John o’ Groat’s—as far as we can— 
and then—”’ 

“ And then?” 

“And then we'll take a ship and sail and sail 
until we come to the Fortunate Isles.” 

“You'll let Myra come, too?” said Olivia, 


“Would you? | 


2) 


1922, 


deliciously anxious to keep to the playful side | ® ™. ¢ 


of an inevitable road. 

“Of course. We'll find her a husband. 
cabin-boy. Pour mousse un cherubin.” 

“And when we got to the Fortunate Isles, 
what should we do there?” 

“We should fill our souls with sunlight, so 


The 


The girl’s heart leaped at the reply. 


at 


“T’ll go up to John o’ Groat’s with you Flaky! Delicious! 


But-the taxi, at that moment drawing up 


They found within an unbeautiful assem- 


hospitality, gave them effusive welcome and, 
extricating her brother from a distant welter, | 
introduced him to the newcomers. He was a} 
short, rufous hair surmounting a bald forehead. 
He greeted them with an enveloping, clammy 
hand. 

“So good of you to come, Miss Gale. So 
glad to meet you, Mr. Triona. We have heard 
so much about you. You will find us here all 
very earnest in our endeavor to find a solution 
—for never has human problem been so in- 
tricate that a solution has not been discovered.” 

“What’s the problem?” asked Olivia. 

“Why, my dear lady, there’s only one. The 
Way Out—or, if you have faith—the Way In.” 
He caught a lean, thin, bearded man by the 
arm. “Dawkins, let me introduce you to 





Miss Gale. Mr. Dawkins is our rapporteur.” 
“You haven’t any tea,” said Dawkins re- 


That’s how Comet Rice comes to your 
table. 

Comet Rice is the pick of the crop— 
selected with the utmost care. Sold only 
in sealed dustproof packages. 

Serve Rice for breakfast with sugar 
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The Tale of Triona 


bukingly, as though, bidden to a marriage feast, 
she had no wedding garment. “Come withme.’ 

He frayed her a passage through the chatter- 
ing swarm that over-filled the little, bow- 
windowed sitting-room, and provided her with 
what seemed to be the tepid symbols of the 
brotherhood. 

“What did you think of Roger’s article in 
this week’s Signal?” 

“Who is Roger, and what is The Signal?” 
Olivia asked simply. 

Dawkins stared at her for a second and then, 
deliberately turning, wormed his path away. 

Agnes Blenkiron, disengaging herself from 
the cluster round the tea-table, came to the 
rescue. What was the matter? Olivia ex- 
plained. 

“Oh, my dear,” said Agnes, “I ought to 
have told you. It’s my fault. Dawkins is 
such a touchy old thing. Roger, of course, is 
my brother—didn’t you know? And Tie 
Signal is our weekly. Dawkins is the editor.” 

“T’m awfully sorry,” said Olivia, “but ought 
I to read The Signal?” 

“Why, of course,” replied Agnes Blenkiron 
intensely. “Everybody ought to read it. It’ s 
the only periodical that matters in London.” 

“T’ve made an enemy for life,” said Olivia 
penitently. 

Miss Blenkiron reassured her. “Ch, no, you 
haven’t. We haven’t time for enemy-making 
here. Our business is too important.” 

Olivia in a maze asked, “What is your 
business?” 

“Why, my dear child, the Social Revolution. 
Didn’t you know?” 

“Not a bit,” said Olivia. 


LIVIA learned many astonishing things 

that afternoon, as she was swayed -about 
from introduction to introduction among the 
eagerly disputing groups. Hitherto she had 
thought, with little comprehension, of the world- 
spread socialunrest. Strikesangered her because 
they interfered with necessary reconstruction 
and only set the working classes ina vicious circle 
chasing high wages and being chased in their 
turn by high prices. At other demands she 
shuddered, dimly dreading the advent of Bol- 
shevism. And there she left it. She had 
imagined that revolutionary doctrines were 
preached to factory hands either secretly by 
rat-faced agents, or by brass-throated, bull- 
necked demagogues. That they should be 
accepted as a common faith by a crowd of 
people much resembling a fairly well-to-do 
suburban congregation stirred her surprise and 
even dismay. 

Olivia clutched Triona’s arm. “Let us get out 
of this,” she exclaimed. “It makes me sick.” 

They drew deep breaths when they escaped 
into the fresh air. To Olivia, the little, over- 
crowded drawing-room, deafening with loud 
voices, sour with the smell of milky tea and 
Virginia tobacco, reeking almost physically 
with the madness of anarchy, seemed a minia- 
ture of the bottomless pit. 

More than ever did Alexis Triona seem the 
one clear-brained, purposeful man of her 
acquaintance in the confused London world. 
Rapidly she passed them in review, as she 
walked. Of the others Mauregard was the 
best, but he was spending his life on fribbles, 
his highest heaven being a smile on the lips of 
a depraved dancing-woman. Then Sydney 
Rooke, Mavenna, and, even worse now than 
Mavenna, the unspeakable Bobby Quinton. 
So much for the Lydian set of professed mate- 
rialists and pleasure-seekers. In accepting 
Agnes Blenkiron’s invitation she had had 
pleasurable anticipation of entering a sphere 
of earnest thinkers and social workers who 
might guide her stumbling footsteps into the 
path of duty to herself and her kind. Her 

| brain was ina whirl with the doctrines to which 
| she had listened. She felt terrified at she knew 
not what. Even Lydia’s cynical world was 
better than this. Yet between these two ex- 
tremes there must be a world of high endeavor, 
of science, art, philanthropy, thought; that in 
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unusual degrce ease of cook- 
ing with elegance in serving. 


Many charming designs. 
Very reasonably priced. In 
the better class of stores 
everywhere. Catalog will 
be mailed gladly, upon re- 
quest. 


MIDDLETOWN SILVER 
COMPANY 
OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


World's Largest Producers 
of Pyrex Lined Silverware 
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| | LIVE on your porch; eat—sleep 
—rest—visit there—enjoy per- 
| fect privacy and healthful outdoor 
| air, protected against scorching 
sunshine by Aerolux Porch Shades. 
=! Durable. economical, self-ventila- 
, ting, beautiful. Won't flap in wind. 


Write for “Book of Porches” that 
| shows how to make porches 
\ more attractive and useful 


) The AeroshadeC ompany 
2225 Oakland Ave., Waukesha Wis 
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Home 
Grinding 
Saves 
Coffee 
Quality 


Grind your coffee only 
after you are ready to 
“make” it, and not until 
then. The flavor and 
fragranceof coffee is re- 
leased by grinding, and 
the sooner you use it, 
the better it is. That’s 
why store-ground cof- 
fee is never as good as the same 
coffee would be if ground at home 
with the 


*ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


The Crystal Mill avoids every 
objection to home-grinding of cof- 
fee. You never have to “get it out,” 
for it’s a permanent wall fixture. 
The air-tight glass container holds 
a pound of coffee and keeps it clean 
and crisp. Adjustable to any de- 
gree of fineness, and the graduated 
glass receiver measures as you 
grind. 

The Crysta) Mill will surprisingly improve 
the quality of the coffee you drink by home- 
grinding the same coffee you now buy. It 
gives you better coffee from the same coffee. 


Sold by all dealers. Send postal for our 
free folder, ‘How to Make Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 


Freeport, Illinois 
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DISH PAN 


FITS THE SINK 
eCANT SCRATCH 


Makes dish-washing easier i 

i s £ easier. quicker, cleaner. The Amico 

Dishpan fits sink. Water runs directly into pan Dirty 

he er strains thru removable drainer which catches ail 
avings Rubber feet prevent scratching. Made of dur- 


able copper- steel, thickly ti i 
Thousands in use ener er eee 


Delivered to you for $2.25 

f you give your dealer’ a ding 

money order Otherwise. $250, ee baa ? 
25¢ additional west of Missouri River. 


* AMMIDON & CO. 


The 45-year-old House 
31 S. FREDERICK ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 




























must have his being; even that of the women at 
the club dinner. 
women as alien to its sub-conscious argument. 
In this conjectural London world one man 
alone stood out typical—the man striding 
loosely by her side. A young, careless angel, 
he had delivered her from Mavenna. A man, 
he had exorcised her horror of Bobby Quinton. 
And now, once more, she saw him, in her girlish 
fancy, a heroic figure, sane, calm, and scornful, 
facing a horde of madmen. 

They walked, occasionally losing their way 
and being put on it by chance encounters, 
through the maze of new and distressingly 
decorous avenues, some finished, others peter- 
ing out, after a few houses, into placarded 
building lots or waste land. 

“Don’t let us judge our late friends too 
harshly,” said Triona. ‘All this is the Land 
of Self-Consciousness.” 

At last they made their way through the 
solider, stolider fringes of the main road and 
emerged on the great thoroughfare itself, wide 
and unbusied on this late summer Sunday 
afternoon. Prosaically they lingered, waiting 
for an infrequent omnibus. 

“Thank goodness, we’re out of the Land of 
Self-Consciousness!” said Olivia. “The Great 
North Road is too big a thing.” _» 

Their eyes met in a smile. 

“T don’t forget your love for big things,” 
said he. “It’s inspiring. Yes, it’s a big thing. 
And it doesn’t really begin in London. It 
starts from Land’s End—and it goes on and on 
through the heart of England and through the 
heart of Scotland, carrying two nations’ history 
on its flanks, caring for nothing but its ap- 
pointed task, until-it sighs at John o’ Groat’s 
and says, ‘My duty’s done.’ There’s nothing 
that stirs one’s imagination more than a great 
road or a great river. Somehow I prefer the 
road.” 


which, she vaguely imagined, Blaise Olifant | 


But her mind shook off | 





“‘You’re nearer to it because it was made by 


man.” 

“How our minds work together!” he cried 
admiringly. “T only have to say half a thing, 
and you complete it. More than that—you 


yive my ‘aningless ideas saning. Yes. | 
8 my meaningless $ meaning. Yes | ately and the goods returned free of cost to me. 


God’s works are great. But we can’t measure 
them. We have no scale for God. But we have 
for Man, and so Man’s big works thrill us and 
compel us.” 

“What big thing could we do?” asked Olivia. 

“Do you mean humanity—or you and I 
together?” 

“Two human beings thinking alike. And 
free and honest.” Instinctively she took his 
arm, and her step danced in time with his. 
“Oh, you don’t know how good it is to feel 
real’ Let us do something big in the world. 
What can we do?” 

“You can help me to the very biggest thing 
in all the universe—for me,” he cried, pressing 
her arm tight against him. 


ER pulses throbbed. She knew that further 

argument on her part would be but exqui- 
site playing with words. The hour which, in her 
maidenly uncertainty, she had dreaded had 
now come, and all fear had passed away. Yes, 
now she was real; now she was certain that her 
love was real. Real man, real woman. Her 
heart leaped to him with almost the shock of 
physical pain. Again, in a flash, she swept the 
Lydian and the Blenkiron firmament and 
exulted. Yet in her happiness she said with 
very foolish and with very feminine guile: 

“Ah, my dear Alexis, that’s what I’ve 
longed for. If only I could be of some little 
help to you!” 

“Help?” He laughed shortly and halted 
and swung her round. “Have you ever tried 
to think what you are to me? Would you like 
me to tell you?” 

She disengaged herself and walked delicately 
on. ‘It may pass the time till the bus comes,” 
she said. 

He began to tell her. And three minutes 
afterward the noisy, infrequent bus passed 
them by, unheeded and even unperceived. 

(To be continued) 
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Haddies 
—S===_==—— 
A Luncheon Delicacy 
Youve Never Tried Before 
It’s AMBASSADOR Brand LUNCHEON 
HADDIES. . 


LUNCHEON HADDIES are the carefully selected 
white flakes of firm, fresh haddock, cooked, slightly 
salted, and delicately smoked. Packed by our special 
process as soon as taken from the water. No other 
fish is mixed with LUNCHEON HADDIES. 
There are no bones. Only the choicest fish are used. 
Each can is packed full of solid meat. It’s different 
from any other canned fish you’ve ever tasted. 





It’s most satisfactory when simply prepared —creamed 
or as a salad with mayonnaise dressing and chopped 
stuffed olives. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Solve your meat problem for six meals. Six full cans of 
LUNCHEON HADDIES will be sent postpaid if you 
sign the coupon and send a dollar bill. Try one can. If 

‘ou are not entirely satisfied your dollar will be refunded 
immediately. Mail the coupon today. 


DEEP SEA FISHERIES, INC. 
Packers, Rockland, Maine, U.S.A. 


* mbassador 


BRAND 


Luncheon Haddies 


DEEP SEA FISHERIES, INC., Rockland, Maine. 

Please send me your special offering of 6 cans LUNCH- 
EON HADDIES, postpaid, on condition that.if I am 
not entirely satisfied, my $1.00 will be refunded immedi- 
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Address 
My grocer’s pame 
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The “New Hospitality 

is concerned with the skillful selection of a 
few dishes and their perfection—profusion 
has given place to harmony. Every Cresca 
creation is an inspiration to the hostess or 
the chef seeking to give highest expression 
to this art. 

Truffles, Mushroom Powder, Hearts of Palms, 
Goose Livers, Grape Vinegar, Marrons Glacé, Paté 


de Foies Gras, Grenadine, Bigarreaux, Olive Oil, 
Bar de Duc, Rosen Paprica and others 


A great help is the booklet “Where 
Epicurus Reigns’’"—sent on request 


Fine Grocers Sell Cresca Products 


CRESCA COMPANY, INC, 
% 355 Greenwich St. N. Y. 
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FAMOUS WINDOWS 


Mass. Institute of Technology 


*“IOSTON TECH”—where 
youths of promise are de- 
veloped into men of perform- 
ance — engineers, architects— 
men who do. 


The world’s greatest technical 
college can afford nothing but 
the best in equipment—the new 
Educational Group of Buildings, 
which cost over $5,000,000, must 
be appointed perfectly through- 
out. So, naturally, Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers and Shade Fabrics 
are in use at Boston Tech; they 
were chosen for their thorough 
dependability and faultless 
appearance. 


In hotel and club, college 
and home, Hartshorn 
guarantees perfect shade 
service, and is invariably 
the selection of those 
who would avoid shade 
troubles. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


CUT DOWN YOUR 
GAS BILLS 


Hot Water—Without Cost 


LEt, your furnace or heating 
boiler provide constant sup- 
ply of hot water and save you 
money, Save gas or other fuel, 
. Install the Excelso Heater. 
Soon pays for itself. Needs no attention. 
Thousands in use. Endorsed by all boiler 
manufacturers and plumbing jobbers. 
Write today for details and folder No, 105. 
State method of heating used. 
* EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 
119 Clinton St. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Consult Your Plumber or Heating Dealer. 
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; lucky. 


| though he had been an old friend. 
| Zey play ze ‘Gyp Gallop’! 
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him, but twice she met Uloth’s eyes, still 
with a faintly puzzled amusement, as though 
every moment she expected to penetrate a 
mask of brutal antagonism to a distorted, 
brutal desire. Then she spoke to McManus, 


laughingly, as Uloth knew, with the light | 


curiosity of a woman who has met some- 
thing tantalizingly novel, 


He acted like a man suffering from aphasia. 
He seemed totally unconscious of the immedi- 
ate past. They might have been casual 
friends who met casually. He was radiant. 

“What luck your being here, old man! I 
didn’t know you went in for frivolity of this 
sort, if you call it frivolous, dining here in 
solitary state. Come overand joinus. We’re 
just having a bite before the show. You re- 
member Mademoisells Labelle, don’t you?” 

Uloth smiled assent. He left his table at 
once, his manner composed and suave. He 
knew that she would not be deceived. 

“Tt’s Dr. Uloth, my old copain,”” McManus 
said. “We don’t need to introduce you, 
Mademoiselle.” 

She gave him her hand, palm down, to kiss, 
and he turned it over deliberately and con- 
sidered it. The fingers were loaded to the 
knuckles. He thought that each of these 
stones had its history, tragic, comic, or merely 
sordid. He let her hand drop. He saw that 
the affront had not touched her. Perhaps 
others had begun like that. 

“Ce cher docteur—’e don’t like me,” she com- 
plained pathetically to McManus. “’E sit 
opposite and glare like a ’ungry tiger. Believe 
me, I grow quite cold with fear. Tell me why 
you don’t like me, monsieur.” 

“He was only waiting to be asked,” Mc- 
Manus broke in laughing. ‘Why, he intro- 
duced us. I was all down and out, couldn’t 
decide which bridge to chuck myself off, and 
he lugged me across to the show. He said—” 

“Well, what did ’e say?” 

“He said, ‘Let’s see what the devil can do 
for us both!” 

She jerked a jeweled thumb at him, appeal- 
ing to Uloth. “’E ’as cheek, that young man. 
’E send in ’is card to my dressing-room, saying 
’e got to meet.me. Comme ga! As though 
any one could just walk in! I was curious 
to see a young man with cheek like that. So 
I let ‘im come. Lt nous voili!’’ She leaned 
across to Uloth, speaking confidentially, 
earnestly. “But you—c’est autre chose. You 
saw me dance, hein? Monsieur le docteur is an 
artist, perhaps. ’E know I can’t dance at all. 
Nor sing. Nor nozzings. Just enjoy myself. 
You think I don’t deserve all I get, hein?” 

“T think,” said Uloth smiling, “that there 
are others in your profession who are less 
fortunate, mademoiselle.” 


A*: for instance, that woman who had died. 

It was impossible that she should have read 
his thoughts, and yet he knew by the little 
twist of her red mouth that she had under- 
stood his insult. She seemed to ponder over 


| it dispassionately. 


“Zat’s true—c’est bien vrai, ca. I ’ave been 
I shall always be lucky. Everybody 
knows that. Zey say ‘Our Gyp, she will have 
a good time at ’er funeral!’—No, no, Mon- 
sieur Uloth—I will not drink. If I drink, I 
might dance ’ere on the table—and ’ze com- 
pany is so ver’ respectable. Listen!” she laid 
her hand on Uloth’s arm as unconsciously as 
“Listen! 
Zat is because I 
am ere. Ze conductor know me. C’est 
drole, n’est-ce pas? every time I ’ear it played, 


| I want to get up and dance and dance—” 


She hummed under her breath, beating 
time with her cigarette, 
“T’m Gyp Labelle, 
Come dance with me—” 
Obviously she knew that the severely ele- 
gant men and women on either hand watched 


and McManus | 
turned, and a moment later he came across. | 








to Regulate 
Home Heating 


Just as simple as pressing an electric button. You set 
the indicator for any degree of temperature you desire. 


Automatically, the‘ Minneapolis’ Heat Regulator will 
control the.heating plant drafts and maintain a uniform 
temperature throughout your house during the day— 
and a lower uniform temperature during the night. 
Ordinarily you ‘fire up’’ only morning and night 
You always save fuel, work and worry. A half- 
million in use. 


Wriie for Beautifully Illustrated Booklet 
“The Convenience of Comfort’. Mailed free. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO 
2764 Fourth Avenue., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The INNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 





Modernize your natural 
or dark finished woodwork 
with 


ENAMEL 


Yhe Finish Immaculate 


The result of 18 years of 
enamel making. Made in 
six color #énes and ‘a 
“whitethat stays white” — 
LUXEBERRY ENAMEL 
never peels, checks or 
cracks—write for booklet 
on Beautiful 

Homes. 


Worlds Lergest Mehere 
tnishes and Paint Specialtes 


Detroit - - - = = Walkerville, Ont. 
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CADILLAC 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 




























CADILLAC 
NAP INSURANCE 


When you buy a CapiL- 
Lac E.ectric VAcuuM 
CLEANER, your dealer 
automatically insures the 
>. nap of your carpets 
\ and rugs against in- 
jury. 
Powerful but harm- 
less suction pro- 
duced by anoversize 
1/5 H. P. motor 
does the work of 
vacuum cleaning 
for the CapDILLAc. 
The friction- 
drivensoftbristle 
brush gently but 
effectually collects 
the surface litter 
without digging into 
the fabric. 





















The Capttiac thus 
protects while it cleans. 
Its method of oper- 
ation insures the nap 
against injury, and thus 
prolongs the life of 
your rugs by presero- 
ing the nap. 













ag Write for catalogue 
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dealer. 





CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


603 Fulton Street, Chicago, III. 
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* BATH 
THERMOMETER. 











If your dealer cannot supply you, send 

2 direct specifying No, 65923. Inter- 
estipg booklet on bathing for health 
and comfort sent free. 
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her with a covert, chilly hostility. But there 
was something oddly simple in her acceptance 
of their attitude. Therein lay her power. 
She was herself. She didn’t care. She was 
too strong. She had ruined people like that, 
people just as hostile and self-assured, and 
had gone free without a scratch. 

She smoked incessantly. She ate ravenous- 
ly, like a boy. And as time went on, she 
seemed to draw away from the two men with 
a kind of secret ecstasy of enjoyment like 
some fierce animal scenting freedom. The 
sentences she dropped were shallow, impatient, 
stupid. And yet there was McManus with 
his hungry eyes fixed on her, trapped by the 
nameless force that lay behind her triviality, 
her daring commonness. 

She rose to go at last. “And you take ’im 
with you, Monsieur le docteur. If ’e sit many 
more nights in the front row, ’e’ll find out I 
can’t dance, too, and zen I break my ’eart. 
Besides, I ’ave my reputation to zink of, hein?” 

“I’m coming with you,” McManus said 
quietly. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Eh bien— 
what canI do? Zey are all the same. Good- 
by, Monsieur le docteur. You scare me stiff. 
But I like you. Next time I ’ave ze tummy- 
ache, I ring you up.” 

“T shouldn’t—if I were you.” he said. 

“Why? You give me poison, p’aps?” 

“T might,” he said. 


4. 


ROBABLY she had expected him. It 

must have seemed to her, so Uloth re- 
flected as he followed the ugly, old woman 
down the passage gorgeous and dim with an 
expensive Orientalism, a natural sequel to his 
enmity. Men did not hate her—or they did 
so at their peril. He conceived that then she 
would be most dangerous. The luckless Ru- 
dolph, so the story ran, had snubbed her at a 
Charity Bazaar, had made fun of her dancing. 
And he had shot himself for her sake. Per- 
haps she thought there was a sort of inevita- 
bility in this progression. 

He had to admire the mad luxury of the 
place. Her taste was crude and flamboyant, 
but it had escaped vulgarity, which at its 
worst is imitative of the best, a stupid second- 
handness, an aggressive self-distrust. She was 
not ashamed of what she was. She was her- 
self all through. She trusted herself abso- 
lutely. She wanted color, and there was color. 
She wanted Greek columns in a Chinese pago- 
da, and they were there. The house was like 
a temple built by a crazy architect to a crazy 
god, and every stick and stone in it was some 
fanatic’s offering. 

The old woman jerked her head and stood 
aside. Her toil-worn face was _ inscrutable, 
but Uloth guessed at the swift analysis he was 
undergoing. 
ford to be amused. 

“Mademoiselle is within.”’ 

The room was huge and square-built. To 
make it, two floors at least had been sacrificed. 
The walls were hidden under Eastern embroi- 
deries, and silk divans which might have 
figured in a cinema producer’s ideal of a 
Turkish harem were set haphazard on the 
mosaic floor. In the center a fountain of the 
modern-primitive school, banked with flowers, 
played noisily. \ fountain in a once sober 
South Kensington house! But she had wanted 
it, just as she had wanted the Greek columns. 
There was something rather magnificent in the 
room’s absurdity. It was so hopelessly wrong 
that it attained a kind of perfection. 

She herself sat on the edge of her fountain 
and fed a gorgeous macaw, who accepted her 
offerings with a lofty friendliness. But as 
Uloth entered, she sprang up and ran to him, 
feeling through his pockets like an excited 
child. 

“The poison—the poison!” she demanded. 

He had to laugh. “I forgot it,” he said. 

“Ah, c’est dommage. Well, anozer time. 
It’s droll though—I think about you—just 
when you ring up. It was the maudit tummy- 


In his iron temper he could af- | 









@AK FLOORS 


: : 
(Tor éverlasting €conomy) 


Now Cost 71% Less 
Than a Year Ago 


The highest p'ain grade of Oak 
Flooring for a room 14 x 14 feet may 
be purchased in most localities for 
$20 to $30. You often pay more for 
alamporachair. Butnoamountof 
costly furnishings can give the effect 
of quiet elegance that goes with an 
Oak Floor. Dustless, sanitary, easy 
to clean, with a beauty. that im- 
proves with the years—Oak Floor- 
ing is almost demanded by modern 
standards of living. 


New Floors Over Old 


A 3% of an inch thickness is made 
especially for laying over old floors. 
Costs even less, as the old floor 
makes the sub-floor. 

Ask any dealer for figures. 

and write for three FREE 
booklets, in colors. 


OAK FLOORING HEREKIN 


1032 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 
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| Mop you 
| clean, dust, 


| ble. 


| guaran- 


The old way of cleaning, dusting and polishing 
hardwood floors and woodwork means hard, 
"ica back breaking work. 
The New Way—the 
O-Cedar Way — means 
apleasant task. A saving 
of time, work and money 
and much 
more sat- 
isfactory 
results. 




















polish and 
beautify all 
at one-the same- 
time. You 
banish work, 
dust, care 
and trou- 


Your 
dealer 


tees the 
genuine 
O-Cedar 
Polish Mop. 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago, Toronto, London, Paris 
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The Guernseyware Company 
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Vitrified Porcelain Fire-Proof Cooking Ware 
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BEST 
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White flakes 
of tender, 
juicy codfish 
and haddock. 
No bones. 
Ready for 
instant use. 
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innocent, too. 


Release 


ache make me think of you. You remember 
—I say I send for you? But it’s gone now. 
You— ’ow do yousay? Conjure it away, hein?” 

“Your pains don’t interest me,” he said. 
“Yor one thing, I don’t believe you ever had 
one. I suppose, if I had been a lion-hunter, 
you would have produced a lion cub. But as 
a matter of fact I didn’t come here to be 
amused.” 

“Then I wonder what you want of me,” 
she remarked. 

She went back to her place on the fountain 
edge, sitting amidst the flowers and crushing 
them under her hands. The pose appealed 
to him as expressively callous, and yet it was 
The pose of a child or an ani- 


-mal, destroying without knowledge. 


| autres. 
| but ze patient died.’ 
| die, too.” 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| and considered them dispassionately, 


“Do people usually want things from you?” 
he asked. 

“ Always—all ze time.” 

“And you give so much?” 

She eyed him seriously. 
’ave to give.” 

“And take what you can get?” 

“And you, Monsieur—?” 


“TI give what I 


HE absoluteness of his detestation made it 

possible for him to laugh with her. “My 
fees are reasonable, at any rate. I’ve helped 
a good many people for nothing.” 

“P’raps. Still, you make experiments— 
and sometimes leetle mistakes. Comme nous 
‘Ze operation was a complete success, 
I know. Some of mine 


“That Rudolph, for instance?” 

She lifted the chain of pearls about her neck 
“That 
canard! You think ’e give me these? Le 
| pauvre Rudi! ’E couldn’t ’ave given me a 
chain of pink coral. I could ’ave bought ’im 
and ’is funny little kingdom with my dress 
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money. No, my friend. My agent, ’e set 
that story going—pour encourager les autres.” 
“My friend McManus among them?” he 


suggested. 
“Monsieur McManus? We _ won’t talk 
"E make 


Children’s Dresses Like These 


are quickly and inexpensively made with 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


The bias tape gives a neat, smart finish to 
school frocks, play frocks and rompers. For 
middy blouses and sailor suits use 


WRIGHT'S E-Z-TRIM 


which is Wright’s Tape sewed in parallel rows on 
fast colored percale. Use Wright’s Tape also for 
house dresses, bungalow aprons, negligee, lingerie and 
any kind of sewing requiring binding or piping to 
match or in contrasting color. Send postal for our 
1922 Sewing Book with new designs for dresses, fancy 
work, etc. With it we will send you 

A FREE 3-YARD SAMPLE 
of Wright’s Tape in fast percale in any 
one of the following colors: C ray, Pink, 
Light Blue, Brown, Reseda, N avy, 
Lavender, Linen C olor, Old Rose, 
Alice Blue, Red, Black, Yellow. 

Address postal to 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers 
Dept. G-2 350-870 Seotland Rd. Orange, N. J. 


WRIGHT S 
BIAS FOLD TaPf 


Ht turns 








about ’im just now, if you please. 

me ver’ cross. ’E don’t understand. One 

must not pull ze long face with me. You are 
Scotch, too, hein? Ze Scotch are ver’ serious. 
Ver’ thorough. When zey go to ze devil, zey 
0 all ze way.” 

“That’s why I’m here,” he said. 

“ Voyons—vous aussi—c’est ennuyeux! Tell 
me instead what you think of my little ’ome. 
C'est joli, n’est ce pas?”’ She waved a slender 
arm toward the Chinese embroideries and added 
with a child’s absolute content, at like it.” 

“You don’t care what I think,” he retorted. 

‘As a matter of fact, it reminds me of a quaint 
old custom. When our early ancestors were 
building a particularly important house, they 
buried a few of the less-important citizens 
alive under the foundations. It seemed to 
have a beneficial influence on the building 
process.” 

She offered him her cigarette case. She 
seemed to be considering his remark carefully. 
Suddenly she laughed out with an unfeigned 
enjoyment. 

“T see. My victims, fein? You make a 
leetle joke, monsieur. But why so ver’ serious? 
I’m not burying you, am I?” 

“No. It would be a mistake to try. Nor 
are you going to bury McManus. Oh, be- 
lieve me, I’m not going to waste your time 
and mine making complaints or appealing to 
what doesn’t exist. I simply wish to point 
out to your common sense that my friend isn’t 
worth burying. It will be much better busi- 
ness to let him go.” 

“Let ‘im go? But I want ‘im to go. Yes- 
terday I would not see ‘im. I didn’t want 
to see ’im.” 

“Sufficient reason. But about two months 
ago I lent him three thousand pounds. I had 
to. He threatened to go to the money lenders 
if I didn’t. That’s gone. You know where.” 

“T make a guess, my friend.” 





Perfectly Fitted 


Press your foot down hard into a Plastic Shoe. Note 
how exactly shoe and foot conform — nowhere 
any tightness, yet the shoe filled out completely. 


Now rise on your toes. Note how the flexible 
arch curves with the foot, giving support just 
where it is needed. This perfect fit means that 


Plastic Shoes 


REG. U, S. PATENT OFFICE 

give supreme comfort and entire freedom from 
foot troubles, that they induce a better bodily- 
posture, a freer stride, an increased enjoyment of 
open air exercise. Furthermore, it means the 
economy of great durability, and a shapely ap- 
pearance after long, hard wear. And all this 
without sacrifice af appearance, because Plastic 
Shoes are smart, graceful and stylish in every line. 

Send for free catalog 
It tells you the whole story of the healthful service 
which Plastic shoes render and illustrates the many 
styles now available. It also shows you how easily 

and accurately we can fit you by mail. 


Thayer M‘Neil ©. 


13 West St.~ Boston 















The Glass Door of the Boss 
Oven shows you at a glance 
what is going on inside. Just 
look through the door—see 
_ how your bread is baking, 
whether the pie or custard 
is browning too fast. 


OMORE fallen cakes from 

opening the oven door too 
soon; no more scorched faces 
and burnt fingers. You always 
get a clear view with the Boss. 
The patented glass door is 
guaranteed not to steam up or 
break from the heat. 


The Boss Oven is most satis- 
factory for your oil, gas or 
gasoline stove. The asbestos 
lining keeps the heat in the 
oven, making possible quicker 
and better results with less fuel. 


THE HUENEFELD CO. 


1000 Spring Grove Ave., , ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio - 
















Don’t accept a substi- 
tute—the genuine is 
stamped “BOSS.” If 
your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 


* 
THE ORIGINAL GLASS DOOR 


BOSS OVEN 


Adv. No. 1 








Fresh Bra. will bring you prompt relief 
from any condition due to faulty elimina- 
' tion, but be sure the bran is fresh 
* Nature endows her wheat products with a 
ran flavor and strength that time deteriorates 
after separation from the soil. Stale bran 
©} ] cannot possess the full strength and power that 
1 fresh bran does. We make it our business to 
ship bran direct from our mill to your table. In 
e this way you can be certain it possesses full 
ive strength and a large measure of nature’s won- 
derful flavor. 
SHIPTFRESH” bran is sold only in this way 
ou- direct from the mill to your table. It is 
never sold in stores. Try “SHIPTFRESH” bran 
ones. You will be a steady user. The 
ette immediate nenefits and the fine flavor of 
“SHIPTFRESH” bran will amaze and de- 
light you. You get a big, fresh, clean, 
@a t sanitary bag (2'5 lbs.) direct from the 
: mill to your table for One Dollar, post- 
age prepaid. Send mow so you won't forget it. 
JOHNSON FLOUR MILLS, 
P.O. Box 101-T iit: Wis. 





+= CHORE BOY !I0¢ 
May I be your Chore Boy? seagiegs F iegig 
My label shows 243 jots thatI 
can do! I clean dishes, pots, and 
Pans ina jiffy. My bristling fin- 
gers of special scour-temnered 
copper reach into crevices and 
grab the grime, and my specially 
treated suction fibres remove the 
loosened grit, ™ save soap and 
cleansers I save time too. 
Jwork as long asI havea 
thread on my back, You’ltell ¢7 
your neighbor you wouldn't 
Dart with me for many a dollar. 












} I cost but a dime. 
, emember, my name is The Chore Boy. Beware of the 
azy imitations that won’t work like I do, but try awfully 
rd to look like me, 
Oat me today where you buy soap, cleansers or utensils. 
senc ic and your dealer’ rl 
come right aon ae oe er’s name and address, and 1’ll 
SHE CHORE UTENSILS CORP. OF AMERICA, ORANGE, N. J 





“He brought you presents, outrageous for 
a man in his position.” 

“Some one ‘ave to buy them,” she explained 
good-humoredly. “I don’t ask about posi- 
tion. It is not polite:” 

“Now he’s at the end of his tether. Last 
night he came to my rooms like a madman. 
He has been very ill. That does not concern 
you, but what may concern you is that he has 
become dangerous. He threatened to shoot 
you—” 

“Well, before ’e knew me, ’e want to shoot 
’imself. He is gettin’ better decidedly, that 
young man.” 

Her shameless, infectious laughter caught 
him by the throat. He wanted to laugh too, 
and then thrust her laughing, empty face down 
into the water of her comic fountain till she 
died. There were people who were better 
dead. He had said so, and it was true for all 
Frances Wilmot and her childish sentimental- 
ity. Suddenly the woman in the hospital and 
this riotous houri were definitely merged into 
one composite figure of soulless greed and 
viciousness. He clenched his hands behind 
his back, hiding them. 

“Give him up,” he said quietly. “I’m not 
a rich man, but I’ll make it worth your while.” 

“You are stupid,” she retorted. You are 
like ze old father in La Dame aux Camelias. 
You make me laugh. This Keith, I can’t 
give ’imup. ’E don’t belong to me. I neffer 
ask for im. ’E come into my dressing-room, 
and I like ’im for ’is cheek, and I give ’im a 
good time. Now he is dull and ennuyeux. 
I am tired of ’im. Take ’im away. Keep 
’im away. I don’t want better.” 

Uloth stirred uneasily. 


personal hatred. 

“Tt can’t be done like that. 
drugs away from a drug fiend at one swoop. 
All I ask is that you should let him down 
gently—treat him as a friend till he gets his 
balance.” 

“No,” she said. “I can’t be bothered. I tell 
you, ’e is too ennuyeux—and too poor.” 

“My God, you’re no better than a woman of 
the streets!’ he had lashed out at her. 


She assented with a certain serene gravity. | 


“That’s true—bien vrai, monsieur. I was born 
in ze gutter—I crawl out of ze gutter by my- 
selfi—I keep out of ze gutter—always. And 
I don’t cry and wring my hands when people 
try to kick me back again. I look after my- 
self. Monsieur Ulot’ and all these others, 
they must look after themselves, too. Do you 
think they bother about me if I become 
ennuyeuse—like them—and cry because zey 


don’t luf me and like some other little girl in | 


ze chorus better? Not they. They want fun 
and life from me 





say?—get out.” 

He bowed. “Thank you. I’ve wasted your 
time. You are infamous. You are worse than a 
woman of the streets, because you are more 
clever.” 

She kissed her fingers to him in good- 
humored farewell. “J luf you quand méme,” 
she said. 


HAT night 
theater, tried to force an entrance to 
the Kensington house, and the old woman, 


seconded by a Japanese servant, flung him | 
down the steps into the arms of a policeman, | 
bailed | 
him out, and there was another ugly scene in | 
his own house, where McManus threatened | 


Uloth 


who promptly arrested him. 


murder and suicide. 
The morning papers were full of it. 
one more feather in Gyp Labelle’s cap. 


It was 


for weeks after. 

McManus sailed for South Africa with a 
medical mission—to die, as he said—but three 
months later Uloth received a photograph of 
his wife, a fair-haired, wide-eyed, slightly 
bovine-looking creature. 

Uloth kept the picture on the table in his con- 
sulting room. 








He knew now that | 
his hatred was apart from his friend, a bitter, | 


You can’t take | 





and I give them that. | 
When they want more, they can—’ow you | 





McManus, frustrated at the | 


The | 
avilion had not so much as standing room | 
Pavilion had not h tanding room 





He believed that it amused him. | 
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LINCOLN-A True Aristocat 


was beloved and honored 
by all classes for his ster- 
ling integrity and devotion 
to highest ideals. 


and the HERRICK 


True -ClearThu 


is respected and selected by all 
classes of refrigerator users for the 
sterling qualities that make it the 
aristocrat of refrigerators—the em- 
bodiment of highest manufactur- 
ing ideals. 

For every home, for every purse there 
is a HERRICK Refrigerator with all 
the HERRICK features—scientific, 
purifying dry air circulation; five-point 
mineral wool insulation; choice of 
three beautiful, sanitary linings; re- 
movable, cleanable drainage system. 


HERRICK Outside Icing 


and water cooler attachment 
if desired. There’s nothing 
cheap in a HERRICK no 
matter how low the price. 


> saueeee. MEM O eeereree 
for FREE BOOKLET 
“FOOD SAFETY”? tells 
proper way to arrange food 
in any refrigerator and des- 
cribes specific advantages 
of the HERRICK. Send at 
once or clip this memo as 
a reminder to write at first 
opportunity. 
Ohhh hhh heheheh heheh he hehehedhah 
HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
104 River Street - Waterloo, lowa 


“Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS” 





HERRICK 
Outside Icing 
for convenience 

and economy 


qeueaseseauneaaaaase 
SABER AAEAES 


You want to 

be the best 

cake maker in your 

neighborhood. | can teach you how. 

If you will follow my methods you can on your 

first attempt build a delicious angel food cake 

and many other kinds—cakes that will imme- 
diately give you a wonderful reputation. 


° One woman | 
Your Chance for Profit—raught sold 300 
cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. 
have thousands of letters from thankful women 
who are making cakes by the - . 
7 : My meth- 
Osborn Cake Making System—. 3. "a; 
original. You cannot fail with them. They are 
easy to learn and you are sure of success the 
first time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and 
mail it in. I will send you particulars right 
away with no obligation on your part. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, 
Box 124 Bay City, Mich. 


Send me without obligation full particulars 
about the famous Osborn Cake System. 


Address 






































































Tf You Would Always 
- Look Lovely—Wear 





HESE exquisitely made frocks of fine ginghams are 
so delightful in line, so exhilarating in color, they seem 
to speak right out to every woman who sees themand to say: 


“You can look lovely all the time! No matter if you 
do your own housework, if there are early breakfasts to 
serve; there’s a Mina Taylor into which you can slip, that 
will be both comfortable to wear and charming to See! And 
the “dress-up” Mina Taylors have such beauty that they 
are remarkable among wash frocks.” 


Stores that sell Mina Taylor Dresses will tell you 
about them in the newspapers. If there is as yet no Mina 
Taylor merchant in your city, address our Omaha office. 
We will quote prices and fill your order promptly. 

No. 34,831—at the left—a checked gingham, with gay appliqué fruits on its 
**Tuxedo”’ collar. Sizes 16, 18 and 20. 


No. 3052—at the center—One of the ‘home’? styles, attractively combining 
plain chambray and plaid gingham. Sizes 18 and 20; also 40 and 44. 


No. 34, 749—at the right—square tabs buttoned over a side panel of colored 
organdie, a huge organdie sash and inserts in the sleeves add to the distinction of 
this plaid frock. Sizes 36 to 46. Same style No. 34,840, in sizes 16, 18 and 20. 


Offices: Also: 
New York Cuicacc OMAHA Los ANGELES PorTLAND 
DENVER SEATTLE 





Look for the label: Mina Taylor 
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Mina Taylor Dresses made by M. E. SMITH & CO., Inc.,Omaha 
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T was in the same ironical mood that he 
consented to receive her. She had made 
no appointment. Urged by some caprice or 
other, she had driven up to his door and 
sent up her card with the penciled inscrip- 
tion, “Afe vila.” Standing at his window, he 
could just see the long, graceful line of her 
Rolls-Royce, painted an amazing blue—pale 
blue was notoriously her color—and the pale- 
blue-clad figure of her chauffeur. It occurred 
to him that she had chosen the uniform sim- 
ply to make the man ridiculous, to show that 
there were no limits to her audacity and power, 
She was, he thought, stronger than any man 
living. She could ride roughshod over con- 
vention and prejudice and human dignity. 
She was perhaps the last representative of an 
autocratic egoism in a world in which the 
individual had almost ceased to exist. She 
seemed to him the survival of an eternal evil. 

And yet, when he saw her, he almost 
laughed. She was so splendidly outrageous. 
She must have put on eve jewel that she 
could carry. Her dress was one of those 
fantastic creations with which producers en- 
deavor to bluff through a peculiarly idiotic 
revue. But she carried it without a trace 
of self-consciousness. It was as natural to 
her as gay plumage to a bird of paradise. 

She gave him her hand to kiss, and then 
laughed and shook hands instead with an ex- 
aggerated manliness. 

“T forget,” she said. “It is a bad ’abit. 
And ’ow kind of you to see me!” 

“Tt never occurred to you that I might 
refuse,’’ he told her. 

“No, that’s true. I neffer thought about 
it. You ’ave a little time for me?”’ 

“Ten minutes,” he said. 


E assumed a deliberately professional atti- 

tude on the other side of his table. He 
hoped that it would nonplus and trouble her. 
Now that his first involuntary amusement was 
over, he was conscious of a return of the old 
malignant dislike. He wanted to hurt her— 
to get underneath that armor of soulless good- 
humor. 

“T was sure that sooner or later you would 
turn up,” he said. 

She looked at him with a rather wistful 
surprise. ‘’Ow clever of you! You knew? 
Why, yes, I say to myself, ‘One of these days 
I pay that terrible docteur a visit.’ But I ‘ave 
been so busy. We rehearse ‘Mademoiselle 
Pantalonne.’ The first night tomorrow. 
You come? I send you a ticket.” 

“Thanks. Your form of entertainment 
doesn’t amuse me—except pathologically. 
And when I go to the theater, I prefer to leave 
my profession behind me.” 

“Pathologically—”’ she echoed. “’Ow 
’orrid that sounds! You don’t like me, sein, 
doctor?” 

“That surprises you?” ; 

“That surprise me ver’ much,” she admitted 
frankly. She picked up the miniature and 
examined it with an unconscious impertinence. 
“Vou like ’er?” she asked. ‘“Zat kind of 
woman?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. 
her.” 

“She is not your wife?” 

“She is Keith McManus’ wife.” : 

It was evident that she had almost for- 
gotten. “McManus? Ah oui, ce cher K eith: 
I am glad. She is the right sort for ‘Im. 
But first ’e ’ad to ’ave his good time. Then 
’e be ver’ good boy—a little dull perhaps, 
but ver’ good and with a ver’ good wife. 
would write and tell ’im—but p’raps better 
not, hein?” 

She winked at him, and there was such an 
irresistible drollery in the wink that lus lips 
twitched. And yet she was abominable. | 

“The ten minutes are almost up,” he said. 
“T presume you came here to consult me. 

He knew that she had not. She had come 


“T’ve never met 
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because ne tantalized her, because she could 
not credit his invincibility, which was a chal- 
lenge to her 

She laughed, shrugging her shoulders. 
“You are an ’orrible old docteur. I wonder, 
aye you ever ’ad a good time in your life 





ever laughed like I do—from ze ’eart? Well, | 


I got to give you three guineas, so Ill ’ave an 
illness—a very little illness. No, not zat 
tummy-ache. That’s viewx jeu. But a little 
sore throat—now—you know about throats, 
hein?” ; : . zt 

“My specialty,” he said, smiling at her 
with hard, angry eyes. 

“Bien. I ’ave a little sore throat. ’E 


come and go. I smoke too much. But I | 


‘ave to smoke. It’s no good what you say.” 

“T’m sure of that,” he said. 

He made her sit down in the white iron 
chair behind the screen, and switched on the 
light. He was white with anger because she 
had forced this farce upon him. He felt that 
she was laughing all over. He pressed her 
tongue down with a deliberate roughness. 

“Vou ’urt,” she muttered. But her eyes 
were still amused. 

“A great many people get hurt,” he said 
emphatically. “And don’t whine about it.” 


EN minutes later they sat opposite each 
other by his table. She was coughing 
and laughing and wiping her eyes. 
“C'est ridicule,’ she gasped. ‘“‘—Ridi- 
cule!” 
He waited. He had the feeling of being 
carried on the breast of a deep, quiet sea. 


The power was his now. He could take his | 


time. Her laughter and damnable _light- 
heartedness no longer fretted and exasperated 
him. Rather it was a kind of bitter spice, a 
tense screwing-up of his pleasure. She was like 
a tigress sprawling in the sunshine, not know- 
ing that its heart is already covcred by a rifle. 
He prolonged the moment deliberately, savor- 
ing it. In that deliberation the woman in the 
hospital, Keith McManus and Frances Wil- 
mot, and a host of faceless men who had gone 
under the chariot-wheels had their devious, 
sinister parts. They urged him on. He be- 








came in his own eyes the figure of the Law, | 
pronouncing sentence weightily, without heat, | 


without passion, without pity. 

“You do it on purpose,” she said. ‘You 
make me cough.” 

He arranged the papers on his table with 
precise hands. ‘Medical science,’”’ he said, 
“is not an exact science. We doctors arc 
never absolutely certain of anything until it 
is done. But speaking with that reservation, 
I have to tell you that you have three—at 
the outside four—months to live—”’ 

He waited again. She had begun to laugh 
as though at some good joke, but the laugh 
had broken in half. She had read his face. 
After a long interval she asked a question—one 
word—almost inaudibly—and he nodded. 

“If you had come earlier one might have 





operated,” he said, ‘But even so—it would | 


have been doubtful.” 


So many men and women had received | 


their final sentence here in this room, and 
each had met it in his own way, The women 
were the quietest. They seemed to become 
immersed at once in practical issues—how 
the news was to be broken to others—who 
would run the house and look after the chil- 
dren. Some men had stormed and raved and 
pleaded as though he had been a judge whose 





Judgment might be revoked. ‘Not me— 
others—not me—not today—years hence 
Some had risen to an impregnable dignity, 
finer than their lives. One or two had 
laughed 

And this woman—? 

He looked up at last. He thought—with a 
thrill t hat was not of pity—of a bird hit in 
full flight and mortally hurt, panting its life 
out In the heather, its gay plumage limp and 
disheveled. The jewels and outrageous dress 
had become a jest that had turned against her. 








ARPEN 


FURNITURE. 


ISTINGUISHED by rich, artistic 

coverings, soft yielding cushions, 

and excellence of design, Karpen Furni- 

ture is helping to create an environ- 

ment of beauty, refinement, and comfort 
in countless American homes. 


Though luxuriously upholstered and built 
for a lifetime, Karpen furniture is really 
very moderately priced. 


A visit to your local dealer will confirm 





K this. * * * 

arpenp 

eo oA gi We shall be glad to send upon request 
Upholstered sie le A 7 
NN Book B of Distinctive Designs with 

: the name of the Karpen dealer nearest 

On every piece 

Make sure it is there your home. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Fiber Rush 
and Reed Furniture and Dining, Office, 
and Windsor Chairs 


Exhibition Rooms 
801-811 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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HEN you start on your 
daily round of straighten- 
ing up the house, you can put 


Baby in his Kumfy Krib and 
know that he is happy and out 


of mischief, and protected from 
flies, mosquitoes or children. As 
you go from room to room, you 
can take him with you. For 
Kumfy Krib can be rolled easily 
and noiselessly on its sturdy 
8-inch rubber-tired wheels. 


Kumfy Krib is bassinet, crib and 
play pen all in one—a real economy! 
Unlike other cribs, it can be lowered 
from bassinet height to crib or play- 
pen level without disturbing Baby 
or moving covers or mattress. It 
folds to an 8-inch width. It has 
added strength in its new exclusive 
wheel equipment. It cannot topple: 
over. Its flat, resilient springs and 
soft mattress make it unusually 
comfortable. 


_ Kumfy Krib is beautifully fin- 
ished in white oer ivory, in two 
sizes. For sale at leading depart- 
ment and furniture stores. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


WOODSTOCK MFG. CO., Inc. 
_ Rochester, New York 
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Cor g aaa ) BABY CLOTHES | 


NEW ORLEANS” 





Conway garments are hand- made, of ek 


materials, by French needlewomen. Original 
or Parisian designs. Sizes, infants to 4 years. 
No catalog—Garments sent on _ approval. 


Write for assortment of dresses, 
caps, skirts, coats, slips, lay- 
ettes. Specify sizes and give 
bank reference. 


Commay 
SF . 
ay” 2912 Prytania, New Orleans 













Become a Nurse 
$25 to $35 a Week 
BY training at home through our 
correspondence course. Twenty 
years of success—12,000 Gradu- 
ates. Age, 19 to 60. 
The standard course of home train- 
ing for nursing. Invaluable forthe 
woman who wants to become a nurse. 
Indispensable for the practical nurse. 
Entire tuition earned in a few weeks. 
Two months’ trial. Money refunded 
if dissatisfied. Send Sor catalog. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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A grim shadow of her empty, happy smile 
still lingered on a mouth palsied with fear. 
|She was swaying slightly backward and for- 
| ward and rubbing the palms of her hands on 
'the carved arms of her chair, and he could 
hear her breath, short and broken like the 
smothered sobbing of a child. And yet he 
was aware, too, that she was thinking—think- 
| ing rapidly—that unexpectedly she was calling 
up secret reserves of strength. 

| “Trois mois—la vie—c’est la mort—well— 
| month, fein? Then they can’t say I don’t do 
my bit.” 

He had no clue to her thought. She looked 
about her rather vaguely, as though she were 
trying to remember. where she was. There 
were tears on her cheeks, but they were tears 
of her recent laughter. She rubbed them off 
on the back of her hand with the gesture of a 
street child. 

I suffer much, monsieur?”’ 

“T’m afraid so. Though any one who at- 
tends you will do his best.” 

“Death so ugly —so sad—”’ 

“Not always,” he said significantly. 

After all, it was true. She had been a beast 
of prey all her life. Only sentimentalists like 
Frances Wilmot could have held out a hand 
of pity and regret. 

She got up at last. He had given her time. 
He had shown her consideration. He thought 
of the pale-blue chauffeur, waiting—waiting 
in the biting cold of a winter’s afternoon. 
Well, he would be alive after she had become— 
He was revenged—they were all revenged on 
her now. 

She fumbled with her gold jeweled bag. 
She laid three guineas on his table. ‘‘ That 
is ver’ little for so much,” she said. “I 
think—when I can’t go any more—I come to 
your ’ospital. You take me in, fein? I ave 
a fancy—”’ 

“T can’t prevent your coming if you want 
to. 
your own home. 
we don’t allow 
accustomed to. Besides, there are regulations. 
You—your friends—won’t like them.” 

She looked at him quickly, with a startled 





eagerness. ‘“‘Mes pauvre amis—I ’ave so 
many—they won’t understand. They say, 
‘That’s one of Gyp’s little jokes.’ They 


won’t believe it. They won’t dare.”’ 

She gave him her hand, and he touched it 
perfunctorily. 

“Tt’s as you like, of course. 
to let me know.”’ 

“You are ver’ kind.”’ 

He showed her to the door and rang the 
bell for the servant. From the vantage point 
at his window he saw the pale-blue chauffeur 
hold open the door of the pale-blue limousine. 
A little crowd had gathered. A barrel organ, 
some ironic chance, 


You have only 








out the riotous, familiar gallop: 


“T’m Gyp Labelle; 
If you dance with me, 
You dance to my tune, 
Whatever it be.” 


A danse macabre. He wondered if she had 
brains or heart enough to appreciate the bitter- 
ness of that chance. He could see her, in his 
mind’s eye, cowering back among those pale- 
blue cushions. 

The next morning he received a note from 
her and a ticket for the first night of Mademoi- 
selle Pantalonne. 


o 


H" went. He was driven by a curiosity 
to which were added anger and disgust, 
the resentment of a mind challenged in the 
heart of its fastness. He believed that he 
wanted to see how a woman of that stuff 
danced who was under sentence of death. He 
told himself, with a solitary, inhuman pride, 
that he alone of all that densely crowded 





You would be more in your element in | 
Even in our private rooms | 
the kind of things you’re | 


had begun to grind | 





| but I don’t feel so ill—perhaps for a little | 
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“Keep your Winter clothes safe 
from moths in— 


x WHITE TAR 


GARMENT BAGS 


It’s risky to be careless about packing 
your clothes—clean everything and pack 
in White Tar Bags,” said Mrs. Common- 
Sense-Good-Taste.“They lock out moths, 
mice, dust and dampness. Everything is 
ready to put on when taken out. Each 
garment angs on an individual hook— 
3 to the bag. 

The genuine White Tar Bag is made of 
specially treated paper. 


6 Sizes—75 cents to $2.10 


Clothes Life Insurance—at Drug 
and Department Stores 


OTHER WHITE TAR PRODUCTS 


White Tar 
Moth Balls 
and 
White Tar s 
White Tar Paper— Naphthalene <———™ 
Tar or Cedarized— Flakes 
12 sheets tothe roll, 
each sheet 40 x 48 
for lining drawers, 
trunks, wrapping 
blankets, ete, 





If your dealer cannot supply you, send price 
and bags will be delivere Lg? charges prepaid. 
Write for Booklet 
THE WHITE TAR COMPANY 
56 Vesey Street New York City 





WRITE TO ME NOW! | 


and I will tell you an easy way 
to have more money to spend 


Thousands of women have a vital need for more 
money—io properly bring up their family—to meet 
the present cost of living and tide them over this period of 
unemployment. Many of them have been helped in this 
problem and now have money to spend andi a permanent 
assured income by becoming our representatives and 
selling our 


World's Star 


Hosiery and Kern Knit 
Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown them, 
we can show you a fine independent way to have more 
money to spend. 


We’ ve Helped More Than 25,000 | 


; are now enjoying large and prosperous busi- 
3 with constantly increasing sales. With 
our help their incomes are growing larger every day. You 
can do the same as they have done. 

Write today! We will send you our beautifully 
illustrated catalog—shows how easy it is to become 4 
Ww orld” 8 Star Money Maker. Protected territory—prom»! 
deliveries. 





We have been in business 
for twenty-seven years. 
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AT LAST! 


Baby’s Care 
Made Easy 





Ventilated 


PATENTED OCT. 17, 1016 


° . e 
Hygienic Vento Panties 
Old-fashioned rubber panties were impracti- 
cable, though every mother wished they could 
be used. 

Now their evils are ended. The Vento hygienic 
rubber panty is healthful and absolutely com- 
fortable. Physicians endorse it. It is the great- 
est aid in the care of the baby ever invented. 


. . . . 
Scientifically Ventilated 
The Vento panty has gauze insets at each hip 

insure proper circulation of air. So baby’s 
skin can breathe healthfully. There is no 
danger of chafing, irritation or discomfort. 
No binding or constriction. 
The Vento saves endless trouble, work and 
annoyance. It isan infinite blessing to mother 
and babe. Every infant should wear one. 


Ask Your Dealer 














Every dealer should have this greatest baby 
aid. Ask y for Vento. It is the only scien- 
tifically healthful rubber panty. Insist on 
Vento. It is patented and there is nothing else 
like it. If your dealer does not have it, write di- 
rect to us and we will see that you are supplied. 





THE SOLVOS CO. 


Sanitary Specialties 
4216 Calumet Ave. 


Chicago, Il, 

















LEAVENS FURNITURE 


Decorated to Order 


You may select the pieces from 
~ acomplete line of beautiful fur- 
niture—and have them decorated 
to suit your personal preference. 
Leavens design is unmistakably 
correct—distinguished by its sim- 
ple beauty. It adapts itself re- 
markably to any finish or decora- 
tive motif. 
Ihe piece illustrated is Dressing 
lable, Hand Decorated. Write 
for Set No. 3 of illustrations. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &£CO. ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 


















theater could taste the full flower of her per- | 
formance. He was like God, seeing behind 
the scenes. He watched her dab on her paint, 
shrinking from the skull that grinned back at 
her from behind the mask of flesh and blood. 
He foresaw the moment, perhaps before the 
footlights, when the naked horror would over- 
whelm her, and she would break down. Even 
in this she would, no doubt, seek the consola- 
tion of notoriety. It would be in all the 
papers. People would crowd to see her, just 
as in Roman days they had crowded to the 
circus to gloat over condemned criminals. 
She would make use of her own death as she 
had used Keith McManus’s miserable infatua- 
tion. 


ND yet he was sick in heart and brain. He 

had begun to realize that no man, however 
strong, can trample on his strongest instincts 
with impunity. Frances Wilmot’s face flick- 
ered before his hot eyes like the light of a 
will of the wisp. 

It was a poor, vulgar show, a pantomime 
jerry-built to accommodate one particular tal- 
ent. And whatatalent! She herself had said 
it—she could neither dance nor sing. She 
could not act. She stood between the cur- 
tains at the back of the stage in the familiar 
attitude of simple, triumphant expectation, 
smiling with that rather foolish friendliness 
that until now had never shaken her audience 
from its frigidity. To them she had been a 
show, a strange, vital thing, with a lurid past 
and an unguessable future, shocking and 
rather stimulating. They would never have 
admitted that they liked her. But tonight 
they gave her a sort of ashamed welcome. 
Perhaps it was the dress she wore—the ex- 
aggerated peg-top trousers and bonnet of the 
Quartier Latin which made her look ‘frank 
and boyish; perhaps it was something more 
subtle. Uloth himself felt it. But then he 
knew. He saw her as God saw her... . 

He found himself clapping with the rest. 
He grew angry and afraid. It seemed that 
he could not control his actions any more 
than his thoughts. He had worked too hard 
lately. The whole business had got an un- 
natural hold over him. He got up to go and 
then realized that he was trying to escape. 

It was jolly music, too. Her producer must 
have scoured the world for it. Incredibly 
stupid and artless and jolly. And she was 
still the gutter-urchin, flinging herself about 
in the sheer joy of life. With death capering 
at her heels! He watched her, leaning forward 
hungrily, waiting for some sign, the first falter- 
ing gesture. Or was it possible that she was 
too empty-hearted to feel even her own 
tragedy, too shallow to suffer, too stupid to 
foresee—like the animals in whose eyes is 
neither a blind desire nor foreknowledge of 
death? And, yet he knew with remorseless 
certainty that in that heated, dusty atmos- 
phere pain itself had set in—and he became 
aware that there was sweat on his own face, 
that he himself was laboring under an intoler- 
able physical oppression. She was facing 
what every man and woman in that audience 
must face sooner or later. How? She, at 
any rate, danced as though there was nothing 
in the world but life. With each act she 
changed her costume, which became more 
mad, more and more the expression of an un- 
limited, uncurbed lust for living. At the end 
the band broke into the old doggerel gallop, 

“T’m Gyp Labelle—” 

She catherine-wheeled round the stage, 
sweeping it with her plumes, just as she had 
done that first night. And in two months’ 
time she would be dead. 

As the curtain fell, she stood there in the 
footlights. He could see the pulse of pain in 
her throat. Her arms were raised joyously. 
He read her lips as they moved in an unheard 
exclamation: 

“Quand méme—quand méme—’ 

And the next day he had a little note from 
her, written in a great, sprawling hand. She 
thought she had better reserve rooms in his 
hotel in about a month’s time for about a 
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The Very Latest 
in “Fiskhats’ 


describes the service that Fiskhat 
dealers offer. New models constantly 
reach them, shipped the very day they 
were created. The label ‘‘Fiskhats’ 
means‘‘Style and Quality Assured.” 


Your Fiskhat Dealer 
is Style Leader 


in your community. Kept in intimate 
touch through us with the latest trend 
of the styles—always ready to assist 
you ina wise and becoming selection. 


Write for Style Letter 


A choice showing of latest Fiskhats. 
Please mention your dealer’s name. 


D. B. FISK & CO. 


Creators of Correct Millinery 
225 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 
New York — Chicago — Paris 


The name that means 
“Style and Quality Assured” 





OR half a century mothers everywhere have 
«ecognized the master craftsmanship in Gen- 


dron baby vehicles. _Care and precision in 

workmanship, highest grade of material have made 
Gendron the standard cab of the world, 

Artillery, ball bearing wheels assure ease of run- 
ning. Deep cushions and upholstery of soft, fine 
texture are comfortable for baby. Gendron car- 
riages only are equipped with the famous Marshall 
spring upholstery. Beauty of design and delicately 
colored finish make for the true luxury and refine- 
ment that is so evident in every Gendron model. 

And back of these splendid features is the sturdy 
built-in quality of fifty years’ experience. 

The best dealers everywhere sell the complete 
Gendron line. See the display in your city. 


cate = The Gendron Wheel Co. 


622 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 


Book — ‘‘Outdoors with 
Baby.’’ Write for acopy 

































to Prevent Rust 
and Tarnish 


‘Just rub the metal with 3-in-One Oil. 


Rust:and tarnish are caused by the 
oxygen of the air attacking the metal. 
Moisture or salt in the air helps along 
this chemical action. 


e 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


penetrates the tiny pores of metal and 
forms an invisible coating that keeps 
air away and sheds water like a duck’s 
bac! 

Use frequently on all metal about the 
house, except that which is lacquered. 







Dampen a cloth with 3-in-One and go 
all over your gas or gasoline range, 
particularly the inside of the oven where 
moisture from cooking collects. 










Everything metal that is used infre- 
quently should be rubbed generously 
with 3-in-One before putting away. 


Get the 3-in-One habit. 
It’s a good one. 3-in-One 
is sold at all good stores in 
1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-0z. bot- 
tles and in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans. 














THREE IN ONE OIL 


month. 


}an infamous woman. 





FREE 


Send a postal for generous sample 
and Dictionary of Uses. Both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO 
165 R Broadway, New York City 


ers nusT 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 































Electric Irons out of 
Ten need a new cord 


Don’t blame your iron if it is not working 
next ironing day, when all you need is a 
new cord for it. In getting a BEAVER 
HEAT CORD you are getting one that 
is put together in our factory, with our 
name behind it. The insulation at the 
joints will not fray out—as it is probably 
on your present cord Our Gripall 


Heater Plugs, illustrated, fits any iron, 
toaster, perculator, etc. 
WA your dealer or send us his _—. 
BEAVER, MACHINE & TOOL CO., 


Factory: Newark, New Jersey 





COPLEY CRAF1 EAST ER CARDS 

Hand-coiwred, sent on approval. An individual line, 
known both for the be: 1uty of its hand-coloring and its dis- 
tinctive verses. Special rates to Gift Shop3. Personal 
mail orders u.tended to. Christmas samples now ready. 
Jessigé H. MCNIcOL, 20 Huntington Ave., boston, Mass. | 
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Release 


After that, no doubt, she would re- 
quire less accommodation. A silly, 
fatuous notein execrable taste. 


6 


‘UL JOTH took a month’s leave and spent it 

in the deserted house among the moors, 
tramping the hills in a haunted solitude. His 
mind ran in a groove from which it strove 
frantically and fruitlessly to escape. The 


\live things that ran across his path—the 
| quaint, furry hares and scurrying pheasants, 


the silhouette of a stag against the gray sky- 
line—had become the brothers and sisters of 
His gun, leveled at a 
rabbit sitting in cheery alertness amid the 
heather, sank under the pressure of inexpli- 
cable pity. He had taught himself to stand 
aloof from life. And now he was 
dragged down into it. Its values, which he 
had learned to judge coldly and dispassion- 
ately, weighing one thing against another, 
were shifting like sand. His mind shivered 
naked on the edge of an abyss. 

In these days the papers, in their frivolous 
columns, were full of Gyp Labelle. Her press 
agent was working under pressure. 
that Gyp had quarreled with her manager— 
she had torn up her contracts and flung the 
scraps in his face. There were gay doings 
nightly in the Kensington house 
One hinted at a certain South American mil- 
lionaire— 

A last fling perhaps—the reckless gesture of 
a worthless panic-stricken soul—without dig- 
nity. 

Or perhaps his diagnosis had been mistaken. 
Or she couldn’t believe the truth. Or she 
was drugging herself into forgetfulness. Per- 





haps she had courage enough to make an end | 


herself. 

He returned to town, drawn by an obses- 
sion of uncertainty. He found that she had 
arrived at the nursing home with the hideous 
old woman and the macaw and a phono- 
graph. She had signed the register as Marie 
Dubois. 

“Tt’s my name,” she explained. “But one 
couldn’t ’ave a good time with a name like 
that, voyons!”’ 

She was much nearer the end than he had 
supposed possible. The last month had to be 
paid for. She lay very still under the gorgeous 
quilt she had brought with her, and her hands, 
which she stretched out in a childish gesture, 
were like the claws of a bird. 

“Every one here promise not to tell,’ 
said. 
taker—’e must not know. You put on ze 
stone, ‘Marie Dubois, ze beloved daughter of 
Georges and Suzanne Dubois, boulangers of 
Paris.’ Zat will be a last leetle joke, hein?” 

“Tt’s as you wish, of course,” he said coldly. 

He forced back the question which came 
instinctively to his lips. He had a conviction 
that he was fighting her for his sanity, for the 
very ground on which he had built his life, 


she 


|and that he dared not yield by so much as a 


kindly word. He did what lay in his power for 
her, with a heart shut and barred. 


She brought a little of her world and her | 


whole outlook with her. On the last few days 
that she was able to sit up, she dressed herself 
in a gay mandarin’s coat, and every morning 
she wore a new and prettier cap to set off the 
shadow of dissolution. By the open fire the 
old woman embroidered an elaborate night- 
gown. 

“Tt’s for my—what you call it—my shroud. 
You see, with zee blue ribbons—blue—blue— 
zat’s my color. As soon as I could speak, I 
ask for ze blue ribbons in my pinafore.”’ 

“T should have thought that now your mind 
might be better occupied,” 


| brutal commonplateness. 


“Oh, but I ’ave ’ad little talk with 


monsieur le curé. 
’E understand about ze blue ribbons. But you 
—you are too clever, hein, monsieur le docteur?” 


my 


being | 


It seemed 
| 


orgies. | 


“T’m just Marie Dubois. Even ze under- | 


little, | ( 











he retorted with a | 


’E and J are ze best of friends. | 























































































Ceilings that* 
Endure 


The Walls of Your Bedroom 


bespeak individual taste, where 
quiet harmony prevails—restful 
and soothing. It is here that we 


live with ourselves and the color 
on the walls must be full of sunshine. 
Liquid Velvet, the perfect flat wall finish, provides 
this atmosphere of cheer. There are sixteen deli- 
cate tints. It is washable, dries ‘smooth, never 
cracks or peels and always holds its freshness. 
Use Master Varnish when brightening up furni- 
ture or woodwork. It withstands hard wear. 

If you have any decorating problems to solve our 
Service Department will gladly 
help. Send for our booklets on 
Interior Decoration. 


O’Brien Varnish Co. 


a Washington Avenue 
outh Bend, Indiana 


Walls of Lasting 
Beauty 





















































































ART NEEDLEWORK 


By SOPHIE T. La CROIX 


Books 











Instruct Beginners. New Ideas For Experts, 





Number Each Number Each 
12 Patchwork Quilts, Etc., - 23c. 9 Yokes, Corset Covers, + l6c. 
17 owte -10c, 31 Tatting. Waists, Etc., - 16c. 
1c New Designs, - 833c. 13 Towels, Slips, Sheets, - 16c. 
2 Old and New Designs, - 83c. 14 Collars and Yokes, - - - lé6c. 
3 Bedspreads, - ~ = - -383c. 15 Centerpieces,+- - - - - 16c. 
4Tatting and Braids, - - zac. ie Yokes and Baby Yokes, - 16c. 
6 One Hundred Novelties, 18 Old and New Designs, - 16c. 
8 Old and New Designs, - aac" 20 work Bags, Etc., - 16c. 


10 Hardanger Embroidery, - 33c. adwork Looms, - $1. ‘00 ppd. 


Or 17 Books, Value $3.97. for $3.00 C.O. D. 
ST, LOUIS FANCYWORK CO., Dept. M, St. Louis, Mo. 


EGGS BY MAIL 


Shipped in Aluminized 
Metal Egg Crates is 
the most satisfactory way. 
Also butter in same crate. 
See your dealer or write 
us for circulars. 


* METAL EGG CRATE CO. (Mfg.) 
240 Wolfe Street, Fredericksburg, Va. Va. 


0 INTO BUSINES wo, a gears 


‘ Kpecialt Candy Factory’’ in your community. furnish every- 
hing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. ether men or women, 

Birk: andy Booklet Free. Write foritto7vay, Don't put it off! 

W. HILLYER RAGSDALE. Drawe- 60, EAST ORANGE. N. J. 








for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 





Free Sample Dress Designing Lessons 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress and Costume eget SALT during their 
spare moments in TEN WEEKS. — — — 


Dress and Costume  Design- FT Coupon 
| ai 
ers Frequently Earn PRUNKLIN 


$45 to $100 a Week , INSTITUTE 
Dept. B66. 
Many Start Parlors in avibe 
Their Own Homes /Rochester, N.Y. 
Every woman or girl 15 7, Kindly send 1@ 


r ov w Sampleoflessons in 
or over who now does / 

j i D Costume 
plain sewing should , ress and Costu 


ake signing, / Designing. as taught 
take up Designing. in 10 weeks’ spare 


time. 
Send Coupon /name 
Immediately. /Address. . . 

























z ; “Tt seems so,”’ he said scornfully. 
Once, at evening, Uloth came upon her with 
all her jewels spread about her 





creases of her coverlet. 
her lips. 

“Sh! This is ver’ solemn. I make my testa- 
ment.” 

She picked up each jewel in turn and looked 
at it, caressing it, remembering who knew what 
escapade, what wild riotous days, what tragedy. 
And yet there was no bitterness and no regret 
in her farewell of them. The old woman, 
crouched in the chair beside her, wrote toilfully 
on a slip of paper. 

“She make a list of all. They will be sold for 
the leetle children of Paris—the gamins—as I 
was—for a good time—from Marie Dubois.” 

She beckoned him, and he came nearer sul- 
lenly. In her hand was a great pearl. 

“ Pour vous, monsieur.”’ 

He shrank back. ‘‘No—I don’t wear such 
things.” . 

“For your wife, then.” 

“T am not married.” 

“But one day per’aps. Voyons pour me 
faire plaisir.” She looked at him with a wist- 
ful doubt. ‘Or per’aps it make you sad. It 
is not for that I give it you. It is to make you 
pleasure, too.” 

He was behaving like a churl. She was 
putting him in the wrong. Some man had 
given it to her—some poor, deluded devil. 
And yet— 

“Tt must not make you sad. When you see 
it, you laugh . . . just as you laugh when I 
dance, because I dance so ver’ bad.” 

She laughed now, and then gray agony had 
| her by the throat. She hid her face, and he 
took the pearl from her, muttering— 

That night he let her suffer. He fled from 
i her. He had begun definitely to doubt his 
|}own sanity. Something disruptive was at 
work in him, tearing down stone by stone his 
will, his moral sense, his human decency. As 
he tried to leave the house, the old woman 
followed and caught hold of him. 

“She suffer too much, monsieur. 
right. I will not ’ave it.” 

“T do my best,” he flung at her savagely. 
“And who are you to interfere?” 

“T am her mother.” 

He swung round to stare down into the 
lined and withered face. “Her mother? 
Why, good God—she treats you like a ser- 
vant!” 

“Before others, monsieur le docteur. 
| different—of different stuff. 
| be with ’er, it must be as ’er servant. That 

is our affair. But you are not kind. You 
let ’er suffer too much. I will not ’ave it!” 

She menaced him, and he was aware of an 
incredible fear. 

“T will come at once,” he stammered. 

Later, when she slept her drugged sleep, -.e 
came back to look at her, and the old woman 
knelt beside her, bowed over her still hand, a 
rugged, motionless effigy of grief. 

She defied the regulations of the place as 
she had defied the rules of life. After tea 
the old woman set the phonograph for her, 
and when the nurses protested, ostensibly on 
behalf of neighboring patients, it transpired 
that the patients rather 1iked it than other- 
wise, and there were regular concerts with 


| the macaw shrieking its appreciation. 


She put her finger to 











Mere men rarely realize 

the mental and physical 

discomfort which crack- 

ing, sagging or falling 

plaster mean to you as 

the home-keeper. There- 

fore, it’s your only self- 

protection to insist vigor- 

ously on an age-proof 

plaster backing. 

In your home let strong loops | 

of steel triple-grip the plaster BA 

on walls and ceilings in a bond I 

so lasting that it requires a 

hammer to loosen it. 1] 
Our free booklet, No. 4-G, | 


discusses permanent, fire-re- 

sisting walls thoroughly and | 
informatively, with many illus- | 
trations, | 


The Bostwick Steel Lath Ca, 
Niles, Ohio 











It is not 
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strength to Bostwick’ Ti 
ee 


EAUTIFY vour home and 
garden this Summer with 
P Peat ’ 
flowers grown from Beckert’s 
high-quality, reliable seeds. 
Send 25 cents for Beckert's 
specia! introductory Collection of 
annual flower seeds, 5 full pack- 
ets, one each of Blue Cornflower; 
tall Four O'’Clocks; Beckert's 
Bedding Petunias; Double Pop- 
pies: and Double Giant Zinnias in 
many colors. Regular 50 cent 
value 


Catalog Free on Request 
Beckert’s richly illustrated 1922 
catalog of bulbs, flowers and 


vegetable seeds. Full of valu- 
able pointers. Send for it. 


Beckert’s Seed Store 
Dept. K, 101-103 Federal S* 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


| QHE herself was almost voiceless now. That 


she suffered hideously Uloth knew, but not 
|from her. He suspected that sometimes, when 
she was alone, she broke down, but before 
them all she bore herself gaily—yes, gallantly. 
It was that gallantry of hers that pursued him, 
that would not let him rest or forget. It 
| haunted him, demanding something that he | 
| would not, dared not, yie:d. 
And she was pitifully alone. 
1 | in the hospital had not been more forsaken. 
| No one came to see the dying Marie Dubois. 
| But every day the press man did his work, | 
J 





The woman 


| filling the gossip columns with hints of wild, 
| erratic doings. 


emeralds | 
and pearls and diamonds—twinkling amid the | 


She is | 
And if I want to | 





A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


ae 






LOWER 


30 O than others 


ON APPROVAL=DIRECT TO USER 


1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
througho t the country. Made in sections of different sizes 
combining utility, economy and attractive appearance. 
Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust-proof doors. Method of 
interlocking concealed—no unsightly metal bands exposed. 
Ste shown above is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK 
witn non-binding, disappearing glass doors. ' Other 
styles, with and without doors, in different grades and finishes, 
all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a considerable 
saving TO YOU. Write for’new catalog No. 28. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mfrs, Sectional Bookcases and Filling Cabinets 


Face Powper q E 


Not like Lablache, pas du tout, doI find 
other powders for my complexion. 

Because, ma cherie, Lablache is so refined, 
clinging, and invisible— 
so delicately fragrant. 

I adore it, and 
must have it al- 
ways. 





BLAC 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c 
for a sample boz. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 61 


25 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 








Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15. All three 30c. 
B. L. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


~ SERVICE TABLE WAGON 


100 recipes. 





road Wide Table 
r Kemovable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” — Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur- 
Ghee ser barat hr 
ing yet a: 

GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and abso- 
late noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 


WK 5040 Cunard Bidg., Chicago. I. 
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[rr SERVES You R HOME ] 


& SAVES YOUR TIME | 
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Provides double service 
for single outlets. Two 
devices may be used 
at once. Merely attach 
Te-Cap to cord of one, 
then push cap blades of 
the other into slots of 
the cap. 
Fits any slotted outlet. Ask 
any dealer or write us. 
THIS BOOK FREE 
“For Milady’s Convenience”’ 
shows how, without rewiring, 
you may have many more 
electric outlets; shows, too, 
suggestions for new homes 


HARVEY HUBBELL 


ei) 


SPECIALTIES 


CONN, U.S.A. 


ELECTRICAL 


BRIDGEPORT 


No Muss—No Mixing—No Spreading 
Just a few nibbles of Rat Bis-Kit and then—rats 
and mice good-by! No trouble. Just crumble 
up. There's a different bait in each Bis-Kit. 
The pests die outdoors. Remember the name 

Rat Bis-Kit. 25c and 35c at all drug and general 
stores. Also Rat Bis-Kit Paste, in tubes, 25c. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Rat Bis-Kit 


For Mice Too 
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| him like a wild beast preparing to spring. H¢ 
| had to bend down to catch the choking, suf- 


| Release 


An illustrated paper produced her full- 
| length portrait. She sat amid the flowers of 
| her absurd fountain, and her hand was raised 
{in a gesture of laughing farewell. Over the | 
| top was written, “‘Gyp Off To Pastures New,” 

and underneath a message which was reprinted 
in all the daily papers. 

“T want this way to thank the friends who 
have been so kind to me. 
times together. I miss you very much. I am 
going for a long holiday, but one day, think, | 
I dance for you again. I love you all. Auw| 





| revoir.” 


P : x . | 
It was her vanity, the insatiable desire even 


We have had good | 


now to figure impudently in the public eye. | |; 


He gave her the paper without comment. He 


had to hold it up for her to see—very close. 


And then suddenly his anger burst from him. | 1} 


| ‘Why do you allow this silly pretense?” 


He could feel the old woman turn toward 
He 


fering voice. 

“C’est vrai—we ’ave—such good times— | 
And zey come ’ere—all those kind people— | 
who ’ave laughed so much—and bring flowers 
—and pretend it is not true—and they won’t 
believe—they won’t dare—” She tried to 
speak more clearly, clinging to his hand for 
the first time in the sheer agony of her effort. 
“Vous voyez—for them—I am—ze good times 
—Zey come to me for good times—when zey 
are too sad—when life too ’ard for them and 
zey can not believe any more—zat ze good 
times come again—zey think of me. ‘Voyons 





|—like this—zey go away—and think ‘Grand 


Gyp—she ’ave a good time always—she dance |} 
at her own funeral.’ And if zey see me ’ere 


Dieu, have you come to that, too?’—and zey 
cry—” 
Her hand let go its hold—suddenly. 





HEY sent for him that night. There was 
a bright light burning by her bedside, for 
she had complained of the darkness. She wore 
a pretty lace cap trimmed with pale-blue rib- | 
| bons. She smiled at Uloth, but she was only | 
half conscious. Her hand strayed over the | 
gorgeous quilt, stroking it with a kind of 
simple pleasure. 
She was like that, too—like a dash of gay, 
unashamed color in the gray scheme of things. 
Toward midnight she motioned to him and 
whispered something that he could net under- 
stand. But the old woman lifted herself 
heavily from her knees and went over to the 
phonograph. The nurse who endeavored to 
stop her was thrust aside. Uloth himself made 
a gesture. 
“Let her be,” he said. 
It was in very truth the stillness of death. 
The needle scratched under the shaking hand. 


r 





“T’m Gyp Labelle— 
Come dance with me—” 


He knew that she was smiling. 
And suddenly the crushing burden of his | 
| heart lifted. Strange and difficult tears came, 
| and with them a strange peace. She had won. 
| He loved her—as beneath the fret of passion 
| McManus and all of them had loved her, for 
| what she was, for what she had to give. He 
loved her more simply still, as in rare moments 
of their lives men love each other, saying, | 
“This is my brother—this is my sister—” | 
From its height of arrogance his spirit flung | 
itself down in thankful humility before a mys- | 
terious, incalculable Good. 
He could hear the jolly bang-bang of the | 
drum and the whoop of a trumpet. He could | 
see her catherine-wheeling round the stage, | 
and the man with the bloated face and tragic, | 
intelligent eyes. 
“Life itself, my car fellow. 
And she was dead. 





Life itself—” | 


PPRANCES WILMOT married Uloth a year | 

later. With her he became something more |} 
than a great doctor. He had, at any rate, 
ceased to be God Almighty. | 


Reg US. Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Always keep Sani-Flush on hand 
and have a closet bowl that always 
looks like new—a bowl and trap so 
clean that odors are eliminated and 
disinfectants unnecessary. 

Just a little Sani-Flush sprinkled 
into the bowl according to directions, 
and flushed out, will eliminate all the 
work and the danger involved in other 
methods requiring mops, pails and 
acids, 

Sani-Flush will positively not injure 
bowl or connections. Keep it handy 
in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores, If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
go an 
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GUARD YOUR STOVE 


AGAINST RUST 


“Blacking” Won’t Do It 
Stovoil Will 


Rust is the enemy of all metals. Your stove 
will rust out long before it will wear out—unless 
you use Stovoil—the one preparation that suc- 
cessfully fights rust. 

Stovoil cleans, polishes and removes rust and 
prevents stoves, ranges, utensils and tools from 
rusting. Properly used, a bottle will last a year. 
Will keep that clean, just-from-the-factory look 
on your stove. Nothing else like it in existence. 
Used and recommended by your gas company. 
Won’t soil the hands but will remove and pre- 
vent rust. If your dealer cannot supply you 
send 50c for full size bottle. Money back if not 
satisfied. Try it today. Address Dept. 412, 
Superior Laboratories, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Something to be proud of! 


They’re cocoa muffins—and you can 
make them, as well as 400 other de- 
licious dishes, by having 


Good Housekeeping’s 
Book of Recipes and 
Household Discoveries 


which we will give you 


WITHOUT CHARGE 


This book is a product of Good Housekeeping 
Institute, where all the recipes were tested and 
standardized in the kitchen-laboratory. There 





are 42 bread recipes alone—all sorts of vari- 
ations of the ‘‘staff of life.” Cakes, pies, fruit 
mixtures. salads, salad dressings, meats, vege- 
tables, etc. This is not a cook book in the 
ordinary sense, but a collection of new and 


especially desirable recipes. 


The Ho usehold Discoveries, too, are .invalu- 
able, and will help you in all branches of your 


work. 


How to get the book 


This book is not for sale. But to 
all readers of Good Housekeeping 
who send in a new subscription 
(one other than their own) fora 
friend, we will send a copy of the 
book without charge. Won't you 
tell a friend about Good House- 
keeping—send us her subscrip- 
tion, and let us send you in re- 
turn, a copy of this book? 











GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Dept. 422 
119 W. Fortieth St., New York City 









52.50 for which send Good House- 










e Good Soisabnenlen' s Book of 
old Discoveries, 

















. State 


postage, $1 extra: Foreign, $1.50 extra.) 
nd address should be carefully printed 
nso that you may be certain to receive 























‘Aren’t You Glad You’re| 


| 
| 


| 


Not Your Grandmother P 


(Continued from page 29) 


little bed. He was there all the afternoon, 


| crying so that you could hear nothing else 


‘in all the house. 


| him crying so... 


Oh, my dear Esther, how 
heart-breaking is a C hristian mother’s life! I 
could not keep away from him, when I heard 
my own little son! I went 
many times up to the hall before his door and 


| kneit there stretching out my arms to my 





| conscientious, 


| cheeks. 


darling child, the tears flooding down my 
But, of course, I could not open the 
door and go in to him, to interfere with his 
punishment. May it help to save his precious 
soul alive!” 

I was cold and stiff all over when I finished 
that letter, cold with anger and stiff with in- 
dignation. I put the letter back in the trunk 
and shut it up with a snap, my hands trembling. 
My eyes burned at 'the thought of how that 
harmless, living, helpless little child had been 
treated like a dog, literally, like a dog. And 
Anna coming into the attic just then, I burst 
out hotly with the ugly story. 

She listened to me very gravely, her face 
sternandsad. When finished, “I understand 
now,” she said, slowly. “I understand some- 
thing my father said to me years ago, the day 
before my marriage. I remember how white 
and hard he looked, so that it frightened me. 
‘Anna, I haven’t any of the usual advice to give 
my daughter about living happily with your hus- 
band. Every couple must solve that prob- 
lem in the way only they can discover. And 
even if you fail, you are both grown people 
who must endure what you have caused your- 
self. But I want you to promise me one thing. 


If you have children, give them a square deal. | 


And the only way to do that is to put yoursel! 
in the child’s place. Remember what I am 
saying. That is the only way. Put yourself 
in the child’s place.’ His face darkened and 
grew somber, and he went on: ‘My parents 
didn’t do that for me. 
you. See that you do it for your children.’” 
Anna stared at the floor, the tears coming 
into her eyes, 


I see more of it now. I remember 
another time, when he told me—my little 
Robbie was three or four—‘Anna, don’t let 
your children know what it is to feel hatred. 
To have been, just once, nothing but hate— 
it’s like being branded with a red-hot iron. 
You never outlive the mark of it.’” 


dreamed of. 


ycou LD read no more of those letters for the 
time. 
mere sight of the trunk which held them. I 


hated that woman, as her little boy must have | 
That irretrievable wrong done to a | 


hated. her. 
little helpless child, so long ago, was intolerable. 
And yet, although I read no more in those 
letters, I could not get them out of my mind. 
As I moved about in the old house, full of 


| objects associated with that long-dead life, the 


humanity of it all kept coming back to me 
in spite of my anger. I found a little old water- 
color sketch of Anna’s grandmother as a bride, 
as she must have looked when Horace was little, 


| and looked wonderingly into the eager, sensitive, 


tender young face. I found a small, old lace 
shawl, which she had worn when young, and 
held it long in my hands. I began to remember 
the personality which had shone out from the 
first of the letters, the gay, sweet, earnest, 
loving soul. And _ finally I 
happened on a pair of old, white kid gloves, 
labeled as her wedding-gloves. They 
pathetic ally stiff and sallow, those little short- 
wristed gloves, outliving sadly the hands they 
had covered. As I held them, I thought of the 
eager, living hands of the bride, reaching out to 
life hopefully; and all at once I saw those hands 
longingly, yearningly outstretched toward the 
much-loved, wholly misunderstood little son. 
I saw the young mother on her knees, weeping 
before the closed door of ignorance which shut | 


I’ve tried to do it for | 


I felt my heart harden and burnat the | 


were 


| genuineorangecanwith 


| Polish Co. 





“T caught a glimpse that day of a | 
black gulf in my father’s life that I’d never | 
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‘Butcher's 


BOSTON POLISH 
or Hard Wax Finish 


is easy toapply. Quickly 
gives to floors and all wood- 


work a lasting aener yg 
rich luster approved by 
modern interior decorators 
astheonly finish permissible 
in the well- furnished home, 
Prolongs the life of linos 
leums. Gives the final 
touch of elegance to your 
ar. Be sure to get the 






















the Butcher Star. 


Tf not at your dealer’ssend 
25 for generous sample 
canandtest its many merits. 
In any case let us send 
you our booklet, “Boston 
Polish,” FREE. 


The Butcher 


Mfrs. for Forty Years 
Boston, Mass. 
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Leaves Lamp in P 
ee Shade 4 


AJAX ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


WITHOUT 
TOUCHING 
THE WATER 


The Christensen Double Cone Mop 


Wringer saves backache and sore, 
scalded hands. By gently twirling the 
the mop handle you wring the mop and 
the deep corrugations of the wringer remove 
all distand grit. Hands never touch the water 

>» --ne@ sp its any pail. No cogs to in- 
\) Jure childrem. e’ll send you one of these 
greet labor savers for $1.50--money 

ack if you are not satisfied. 
CIRCULAR FREE 


H. K. Christensen Mfg. Co. 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 











Enjoy your work! Hundreds of openings 
in big hotels for women to act as Hostess. 
Fascinating, uncrowded field that develops 
y charm and personality. One student 

writes: “‘I am hostess and manager of 
* an apartment house in a _ fashionable 
section—-salary $3600 per year with 





beautiful apartment for my xirls and 


Vrite for FREE BOOK. 





Invitations, Announcements, Ete. 
100 in seript lettering, including two 
€ in sets of sn"e : pes, Se B30: 100 Visit. 
ing ¢ ‘ards, rite for samples, 


G.OTTENGRAVINGCO., 1005 Chestnut St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Turkish” on one side 
for Healthy Friction, 
smooth on the other 
for Tender Skins—and 
“Ravelproof’”’ 








Why use “Make-up”? 


The gentle friction of a soft wash 
cloth—cleansing and stimulating 
—does more for natural color and 
beauty than expensive cosmetics. 


Tah, z 


KNITTED WASH CLOTHS 
are particularly suitable. One side is 
Turkish for the brisk rub—the other 
side is smooth for especially tenaer 
skins. 

The fabric is “ Ravelproof ’’—will 
stand thorough laundering. The 
dainty shell edges in pink, gold, blue 
and lavender are especially attrac- 
tive and help you to identify ‘Your 
Wash Cloth.” 

If your dealer cannot supply you send 
his name and 30ce for two of our style 
No. 400 cloths, or $1.00 for four cloths 
and a Red Label TURKNIT Towel 
which is Turkish on both sides. 

Specify colors preferred 


Putnam Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 








SUMMER CAMPS 


Good Housekeeping’s School Department will be glad to assist you to locate a camp for the coming summer. 
Send us full requirements as to age, sex, locality, type_and charge and we shall be glud to ovk apes te. aut 
New Yo.k City. 


in touch with you. 





Good Housekeeping School Department, 119 West 4oth Screet, 










| Ms. color harmonies, graceful 
contours and rare finishes make 
Westgate Lamps beautiful necessities 
for the home beautiful. 
Floor lamps, bridge lamps and table lamps in 
charming polychrome, with shades that blend, 
entreat you. 

At your dealers--but be sure it’s a Westgate 
Every Lamp Bears Our Trademark 
WESTGATE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Ann Arbo.e Michigan 
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HOT WATER x 


and plenty of it—day 
or night at low cost. 


The _ convenience, 

ease of operation 

and compact ar- 

rangement make it 

a household neces- 

sity. The flame may 

be’ easily regulated 

with the assurance 

that perfect combus- 

tion eliminates any possibility of 

smoke or odor. Burner may be 

readily cleaned owing to its simple 
construction. 

The “Holyoke” is especially adapted for the home in 
the country where gasis not available. Special storage 
tank not necessary—connect it to the regular range 
boiler without interfering with other connections, 


If your Plumber cannot supply you write us, 


sending his name and ac ldress and we will 
furnish you with detailed information. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 















Aren’t You Glad You're 
Not Your Grandmother ? 


her off from her own flesh and blood. And with 
a great, swelling ache in my heart, I sto ped 
hating Anna’s grandmother. I stopped eee 
ing her. I felt for her only an almost intoler. 
able pity. How hideously she had _ been 
cheated of her birthright, of the treasure which 
belonged to her when she gave birth to her 
little son! She had nothing in her heart but the 
most passionate love for her little boy, just as 
I have for mine, as you have for yours; and yet 
she was not permitted to enjoy that love, but 
saw it turn into sick, horrified terror . . , all 
for nothing, for nothing . . . for what any 
one of us could have explained to her in two 
minutes’ reasonable talk. 


WONDERED wistfully if now beyond the 

grave, she and her son had somehow met and 
found the door between them open at last. [I 
wondered if she ever knew, what any one of us 
could have told her, that her little boy was only 
fighting for his rightful inheritance of play 
when he fought for the right to go and find 
other children of his age. I wondered if she had 
learned what any one of us could have ex- 
plained to her, that so persistent and steady a 
desire in a child is the expression of some deep 
need, which ought to be satisfied in some health- 
ful manner. I wondered if she knew now that 
what she ought to have done was either to send 
her little boy to school, or to have other chil- 
dren of his age come to play with him in his 
own home. I wondered if, in whatever new life 
she has entered, she has ever learned that what 
she took for stubbornness and hardness in her 
son was only the beginning of the splendid 
courage in facing obstacies which made his 
whole life an inspiration. I wondered if she 
had ever heard how needless and futile was the 
embittering misery which had darkened her 
son’s childhood, if she had ever learned that 
her son’s resentment and anger had lasted on 
into his old age. And I found myself hoping 
with all my heart that she had never learned 
any of this, because such knowledge, coming 
too late, would be intolerable torture to a 
mother’s heart. She had loved him, she had 
made him suffer needlessly and deeply, and he 
had not loved her That is too awful a tragedy 
for any mother to know. 

I felt now not only the most profound pity 
for her, but the most extravagant thanksgiving 
that I had not tried to bring up my children 
in that generation. There, but for the grace 
of God ...! It was borne in on me that 
I would probably have done as she did, not 
having any other sources of knowledge than 
hers; and at the thought of the deep, dismal 
chasm which might have lain between my 
children and me, dug solely by my lack of 
understanding of them, I felt myself go cold. 

This is the thought I want you to share with 
me. To express it by saying, “Aren’t you glad 
you’re not your grandmother?” is perhaps 
rather a quaint form for it, but it is full of deep 
feeling, for all that! Did you ever before 
realize in detail what the old ideas about chil- 
dren meant fo parents? I don’t believe you ever 
did. I never did, till I had that intimate glimpse 
into that mother’s heart. Did you ever think 
how much less scared we are about our chil- 
dren’s development? Did you ever realize 
what a lot we owe, we mothers and fathers, to 
the moderr ideas about children, to the modern 
notion of putting yourself in the child’s place, 
to the help toward putting yourself in the 
child’s place which we owe to the researches ol 
modern psychologists? I don’t believe you 
ever did. I certainly never did. I was only 
impatient that we do not know more, till I 
looked back eighty years into another mother’s 
heart and saw her black, bewildered ignorance as 
to the sort of creature she was trying to bring up. 

She not only did not know what sort o! 
creature he was; no one had ever suggested to 
her to try to know this. Every one thought 
that it made no difference what sort of creature 
he was, since the important thing was what his 
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could make of him; and they were to 
him exactly what they pleased and 


parents 


make of | é 
thought best, like people entrusted with a lump 


of gold which they were determined to make 


into a plow. If they encountered heart-rending 
tragedy in the endeavor, so that their loving 
young hearts were blackened, why, it couldn’t 
be helped. “Oh, my dear Esther, how heart- 
breaking is a Christian mother’s life!” 

I had never thought of the sufferings of the 

arents in the days when physical violence was 
the only weapon they knew for the training of 
that prodigiously complicated organism which 
isachild. I had felt the traditional sympathy 
for the children subjected to such physical 
violence, but I had never looked behind it to 
see there a sore and aching mother-heart as 
tender as my own, suffering torments through 
following the aspiration which is the center of 
my own life, to do the best thing for the chil- 
dren, Oh, aren’t you glad you aren’t your 
grandmother, who thought she could save her 
children’s souls alive only by torturing them? 
What a tragic situation for any human being! 

Before this, I had felt a little apologetic for 
the rather amusing spectacle we modern 
mothers present as we “study up” in big books 
of reference to prepare ourselves to cope with 
our two-year-olds; but-I shall never feel 
apologetic again. It takes every bit of wisdom 
we can get from anywhere to cope wisely with 
our two-year-olds. Now I realize how wholly 
lost I would have felt without modern booksand 
the scientists who wrote them and most of all 
without the scientific conception which under- 
lies them, the conception that understanding is 
the key with which to solve problems, rather 
than well-intentioned faith in tradition and 
force. I now see that it was nothing more 
intelligent in me than in Anna’s grandmother, 
which kept me from alarm at the first romanc- 
ing story about lions in the bathroom told by 
my imaginative little girl. I acknowledge it 
with a hanging head, very likely I would have 
beaten and starved and tortured her for telling 
lies, thinking I was doing the best thing for her, 
if I had not been warned beforehand by people 
learned in the psychology of the race, who told 
me of the fact that young children are not 
capable of distinguishing reality from their 
imaginations, and that as they grow older and 
acquire more experience with reality, they 
cease romancing, quite painlessly, without ever 
having known that they did it. 

Now that is a fact, a very useful fact to know, 
and yet only a fact. But one idea is wortha 
million facts, because with the idea you can 
gather your facts for yourself. Far more than 
any one fact taught me by the psychologists 
and scientists, far more than all their facts 
put together, was the idea they put into my 
head, that you must understand your problem 
before you try to solve it; that when you take 
care of a child, you must consider what sort of a 
creature a child is, and especially what sort of a 
creature is the individual child for whom you 
are responsible. 


A THOUSAND instances came to my mind, as 

no doubt they do to yours, now that you 
think of it, of things to be thankful for, which 
have come from the modern respect for careful 
scientific study of the human animal. I was 
ready to go down on my knees in thankfulness 
to a dried-up old medical professor who had 
set down in a book accessible to me some dry 
facts he had extracted from many hours of 
difficult and arid research. When a little 
cousin of mine developed lying and stealing 
proclivities at eight years of age, those facts 
enabled me to guess at the cause, a purely 
physical one beyond her control, and to have 
her taken to a competent specialist. With a 


small operation and some weeks of simple 
treatment, she was restored to health and good 
morals at the same time. Standing there in the 
old house, close to the letter blurred by that 


poor mother’s tears, I thought, and shuddered 
to think, what would have been the fate of my 
little cousin if she had lived then, and what 
horribly needless anguish of mind her con- 
Scientious mother would have endured. 
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, ; “Take a tip from Winthrop Wise 


ae Save the Surface with KYANIZE ” 


Eight beautiful colors 
~ perfectly blended with the varnish 


One operation—that’s all. Take acan of Kyanize Floor 
Finish (any color, Light Oak to Dark Mahogany) and 
a good brush—apply without mixing, Before your 
eyes, old furniture disappears. In its place you have a 
handsome ornament. Stained and varnished in a single 
operation. 





Kyanize Floor Finish, made to endure abuse on floors, is, for that very reason, 
ideal for furniture and woodwork as well. 










Waterproof—of course—and gritty heels cannot scratch it white. 


. 


Our booklet, ‘‘The Inviting Home,” awaits your postal re- 
quest. It’s free for the asking but its attractive colored illus- 
trations may furnish the home-beauty suggestion you desire. 
With it comes the name of the nearest Kyanize Dealer. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
45 Everett Station Boston 49, Mass., U. S.A. 





R Hardy Roses 


On their own roots. Sure to bloom. True to name. 


Dye Old Faded G8 
° e Kis pA Rainbow Collection 
Things New with aur, 
“Diamond Dyes’’ |i 


Madam Butterfly—Pink, apricot 
4 





and gold 
Alexander Hill Gray—Ivory- 
cream-fiushed 


: eis Mailed postpaid $ 

Each package of “Diamond Dyes to any address. Guaran- 

- - 4 a 4) teed to reach you in good 
contains directions so simple that any! tel B) crowing condition 

° s All G & Rroses are ywn in large 

woman can dye or tint faded, shabby wantities, which enables us to sell 

2 2 - em at moderate prices. Over four 
skirts, dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, b 


| million roses sol y us last year. 
stockings, hangings, draperies, everything | 6 Hardy Chrysanthemums—embracing all colors. ..... .$1.00 
6G 1 











SPECIAL OFFERS 
olt—Cream of newer sorts, selected colors...... 


like new. Buy ‘Diamond Dyes,” then § Liberty Tris Choice colore assorted. 2.0.0. 3 
> ) Ee] is ye , . ecorative Perns— sorts, Roosevelt, i 
pertect home dy eing 1S guarantee d, even and Ostrich Foeme..... oecercesece e eecesee aya el 


sf vy have re eC fore. Te r 4D A very select list which includes the most 
if you have never dyed before. Tell your 2 RT Fay ig am 
druggist whether the material you wish to Kawo oF Aurcun—Bufl. Decorative. Mnva Buaaus 
- . . $ . —Richest Red, orativ LORADORA—O 
dye is wool or silk, or whether it is linen, Culmmaen, Castas.ccaccccecccccccocececcee sess @hQ® 
. - ¢ $e reg | Special Offer—The 6 collections mailed postpaid for $5.00 
cotton, or mixed goods. Diamond Dyes em meng Nye oF ov = a 
never streak, fade, or run. 


‘ The Good & Reese Co. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. | go. ‘ne 















Largest Rose Growers in the World 


Springfield, Ohio 


In using advertisements see page 4 169 
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The Range for Double Service—Electricity and Coal 


The electric oven, insulated on all sides, 
is a perfect fireless cooker, baking be- 
ing accomplished after the electricity 1s 
turned off. This is very economical in 
operation. 

The Magee ElectriCoal combining 
two complete ranges in one compact 
form, represents a high art in range 
making and will last a lifetime; they 
are made in beautiful gray Por-cel-a 
(fused enamel—washable) or in ebony 
black. 

These ranges are so carefully packed 
and crated with instructions so com- 
plete, that they can be shipped and 
installed anywhere. 

Sold by local dealers or direct. Send for illustrated literature 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


Dept. H Boston, Massachusetts 





The Magee ElectriCoal range is dual 
in its makeup, one-half being devoted 
to electricity and the other to coal. 
This offers the con-enience of using 
both fuels at one time, or separately as 
the case may require. 





















The coal range is complete in every de- 
tail, from the large baking oven which 
is heated on five sides to the efficient 
brass coil for heating .water. 

The electrical equipment (‘‘Edison’’) 
includes an electric oven and broiler 
and three cover units, with an attach- 
ment for connecting washing or iron- 
ing machine, flat-iron, or other similar 
devices, 




















































The Penberthy 
Washing Machine Drainer 
attaches to any threaded faucet. It 

lide eliminates the back breaking work of 
filling or draining your machine or 
tub by doing this for you. It oper- 
ates quickly by city water pressure. 
Price $2.85. 50c extra for Adapter 
if you have smooth faucets. 

PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 
1220 Holden Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Ontario 


SILVER PLATE 


all your old SILVERWARE and keep 
BUILDING UP your new by polishing 


| with rag, water and— 


‘Kote-on Silver Powder 


| No poisons or harmful chemicals but pure Silver in simple 
polishing powder form that permanently changes old into 
new and beautiful articles. 


$1.00 FOR FAMILY SIZE PACKAGE 


2 cent stamp for trial sample 
Agents Wanted 


GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York City 


DON’T LAUNDER THE BABY 


Bathing a tender infant in a hard rubber 
tub and dressing him on the lapis pure- 
9 ly a laundering process. Learn how hun- 
dreds of mothers have cut the bath-time 
task in half. Write today for free Baby 
bath booklet describing the Baby Bath- 
inette, the wonderful patented combina- 
%* tion of Bath, Dressing table and Baby Basket. 


KIDDIE-TOWN PRODUCTS wwe. sence cat Stuy 








































ANE BRYANT Mater- 
nity Clothes enable you 

to dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity —and 
after baby comes, as well. 
Very latest modes, clever- 
ly designed to conceal con- 
dition. Patented adjust- 
ments provide expansion. 


Style Book FREE 
76-page Style Book, pictur-@ 
ing latest styles in Mater- 4a 
nity Coats, Suits, Dresses, 
Skirts, Corsets, Write today. 


LaneBryant..:..: NewYork 


April 1922 Good Housekeeping 


























| give me advice, I quoted this. 


Aren’t You Glad You’re 
Not Your Grandmother ? 


I thought of the mstructors in physical 
training who during the last generation have 
taught us the need of youth for large amounts 
of physical activity. I thought of the hundreds 
of cases of adolescent boys and girls who have 
been saved from moral death by plenty of out- 
door sport, cold water, and fresh air; and | 
pitied again that poor little mother who had 
mistaken for badness the splendid vigorous 
thrust for such activity which her little boy 
had made. : 

I thought of youth’s craving for adventure, 
the fierce, scared hostility to this of the older 
generation, the modern comprehension that 
youth’s craving for adventure means that it 
ought to have adventure, and the modern 
attempt to leave youth room for adventure 
with sports and explorations, occasional life in 
the wilds or on the seas, and never too much 
monotony. Weare still only fumblingly apply- 
ing the key of understanding, but at least we 
are not trying to batter the door down with 
an ax. 

I thought of the way in which boys of earlier 
generations had either gone into the professions 
chosen for them, or had been forced to rebel, 
to revolt, to make scenes and break hearts 
(sometimes also their own) to obtain the most 
obvious right, their right to choose a calling 
which suited their capacities. At least, we 
have made that much advance. Nobody now 
tries to force a young man into a profession 
which he detests; and that in itself is a wide- 
spread recognition of the idea that you must 
consider your material before you decide what 
can be made of it. Anna’s poor, little, young, 
anxious grandmother had never heard of such 
an idea. Nobody about her seemed to doubt 
that you could make a boy into anything you 
chose, if you only whipped him often enough. 


THOUGHT of an old neighbor of mine, when 

my children were small, who took me to task 
for the way I was bringing them up. “Oh, this 
new notion of getting reasonable obedience out 
of children . . . nonsense! Anybody knows 
you can’t do that with little children. They 
simply have got to be made to mind. Gracious! 
how can you take care of them, if they don’t 
mind, and do it because they know they have 
to. That’s reason enough for them.” 

That is all the counsel Anna’s grandmother 
had, that and various cruel, hard sayings out 
of the Old Testament, in which an ancient and 
primitive people expressed their ignorance of 
child-life. And I know how such counsel must 


| have scared Anna’s grandmother, for it rather 


daunted me, coming from a woman who had 
had experience with children. But I had some- 
thing Anna’s grandmother had not. With 
those ugly words in my ears I turned to an 
author learned in practical psychology and 
read: “The question of obedience to another 
person’s will is a very complicated problem in 
any human life, and should be left out of the 
little child’s existence as long as possible, much 
as you keep calculus and geology out of his life 
till he is old enough to have a decent human 
understanding of what hc is doing. He should 
not have to think at all about obedience till he 
can comprehend that he is not yielding to the 
brute force of some one stronger than he (which 
is always degrading for any human being to do), 
but to the invincible power of reason and right 
embodied in those who care for him.” 

When my fierce old neighbor came next to 
t She answered 
with a scornful laugh: “ Fine words, fine words. 
But it can’t be done, that way, day after day.” 
I was a little daunted again, and sought my 
various counsellors. From them, and n uch 
pondering on what they told me of child-life, I 


| extracted the following to present to my old 
| neighbor: “The most tremendous power In 


human life is habit. We know now what the 
people in your generation never dreamed Of, 


| that the tiniest baby can be trained in a few 


days to take his meals at perfectly regular hours 



























































¢ and to sleep, wake, and be bathed with similar | Fay 
P regularity. We are freed from a thousand | 
torments and perplexities which your genera- 
tion had, in the first year of their babies’ lives, 
cal and statistics show that we bring up infinitely | 
Bs more babies to healthy life than your genera- 
ats tion did. If you can invoke habit so that the | 
ds principle of ‘obedience’ need never come into a | 
tes little baby’s life, the same principle of habit | 
it can be invoked in a little child’s life, so that he | 
I does what is best for him, day by day, not | 
ad because he is beaten into it, but because it | 
bes never occurs to him to do anything else. | 
* Children’s needs are perfectly well known and | 
simple; plenty of sleep always at the same time, 
we: plenty of simple food, plenty of fresh air, al 
Li the time there is to play, a suitable variety of 
at . harmless occupations which give ample scope 
. 5 to his need for incessant activity; and then 
ms largely to be let alone by adults. I mean to 
provide my little children with these good 
a things of child-life and then protect them from 
h the bad things, just as I do from measles or 
ai diphtheria. From shopping-trips, and railway 
ef journeys, and children’s parties, from adult 
h callers and misguided aunts and uncles who | 
want them to show off, from street-cars and | 
a theaters and the inside of other buildings than | 
r their own homes, Good Lord, defend my little 
‘ children! And I will try to help the Lord do it. 
" If I do, I simply can not believe that the ques- | 
. tion of formal obedience will come up in any | 
8 form that s hard to manage, till the child has, | 
i little by little, grown into a sane and ennobling | 
1 conception of what obedience is, instead of | 
‘ being brutally misled into thinking it a mere 
3 inability to resist superior force.” 
5 I look back on that little scene now, and | 
t put myself in the place of Anna’s grandmother, 
9 with her much-loved, precious baby. There 
h was nothing in her world at which she could 
t grasp to defend herself against such old neigh- 
. bors, nothing except one small, humane, and 
decent volume by the author of the Rollo 
books, which probably never fell into her hands. 
n As I think of it all, I take back very humbly 
c my scorn of Anna’s poor grandmother. — If I 
S had lived next door to her, I would probably 
t have treated my little son in the same way. } 
S Most women would, without more information. | 
/ 
F course all mothers were not like that. 
There were wonderful women who somehow 
} got along by divination, who learned by ex- 
perience (if not on the first children, on the 
later ones), who did not treat all children alike, 
who respected individuality, who guessed at 
| the meaning of facts in child-life which nobody 
could explain to them. There were women 


wiser than the poor little thing whose letters 
I had been reading, but there must have been 
many, many more who were like her. I know 
in my heart there must have been; and I 
would have been one of them, not one of those 
rare creatures who knew from instinct when 
to be firm and when to be tolerant and whose 
children grew up in sunshine, strong and un- 
hampered personalities. Of course, there 
were women like that, ‘‘ born mothers,’’ women 
who knew the right thing to do before psycholo- 
gists taught the rest of us that restlessness and 
curiosity are not faults to be corrected, but 
evidences of health: before the time when 
doctors told mothers that a bad child is usually | 
and ill child and needs physical care as much as 
moral exhortation; before the time when 
women were told that the right occupation 
for little children cures more naughtiness than 
ever prayers can cure. Yes, there were splen 
did mothers, before science gave us the idea 
of understanding our problem. 

But before the compass was invented, there 
Were a few splendid seamen, of the Norse race, 
who ventured to sail out of sight of land. 
With those few exceptions, all the rest of 
humanity lived in terror of the open seas | 
even as Anna’s grandmother lived in terror 
of the elements of strength in her chitd’s 
nature. Nowadays the most ordinary sailor 
can do what then only a few rarely bold | 
natures dared conceive. a 

That is the cheerful idea I am trying to tell | 















































Franklin Simon ¢ Co a 
FIFTH AVENUE | 
37th and 38th Sts. 9 -\ : New York ° 
| ne. , \ | 
: Exclusive with Franklin Simon & Co. 






er BABIES—From Infancy to 8 months 
| 4 SOFT sole shoes designed by one of | 


today’s leading orthopedic specialists. 
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: 2.00 

Kidskin in white, 
pink, blue, tan 

| Lower in price 

| than last year 


CHILDREN’s SHOE SHOP 































































































































The Prop er Equ ‘pmen t For 
the Modern Kitchen 


WweHy a Porce-Namel Table? Because of all ments place everything at your fingertips. 3-ply 
your kitchen equipment it is the most use- panel construction of seasoned woods gives it 
ful; as durable as the kitchen stove; as easy to permanent strength and prevents shrinking, 
keep clean as a china plate; as beautiful as a swelling or cracking. And its metal-backed por- 
thing can be—finished with three coats of hard, celain top is chip-proof just as all its metal parts 
smooth, snowy enamel, inside and out. are rust-proof, 

It sits in the center of your kitchen—90% of See all of the 12 Porce-Namel models at your 
your work is performed while seated on its swing- dealer’s—and send direct to us for complete 
ing, disappearing stool—convenient compart- literature. Address Box 4. 


MUTSCHLER BROS. COMPANY, Nappanee, Ind. 


Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 


“PORCENAMEL 


“The Better Kitchen Table” 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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The unusual efficiency and economy in preserving food in a 

BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATOR have added a feeling of 

satisfaction that has expressed itself in the form of a “pride of 

ownership” that is difficult for those who do not own one 
to understand. 


Adopted by the Pullman Company and dining car service of all American Railroads. 


Strauss Bidg., BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. Chicago Exhibit 
5 East 46th St. SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 68 E. Washington St. 
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Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Something New and Unique Dries your dishes perfectly free from lint and 
ee ee streaks. Makes use of dish towels unnecessary. 


Beautiful hand aT aluminum salt and 
pepper shakers with individuality all their own. * 
Color schemes in blue, rose or any other colors z 


Lasts for years. Saves time and labor. 
Large size $2.75. Medium size ° 
$2.50, postage paid. 


‘Pm See 
you may di Only $1.00 ‘osta y . see 
you may desire. Only $ per pair. Postage i (PP Monters ceak toe tolder. 


prepaid PLL, 
igs MISS A. H. WILLIAMS, Meee) THE PERFECTION 
1944 Franklin St., Oakland, Calif S| ie DISH DRYER CO. 

eae ~~ Dept. “‘A,”’ Indianapolis, Ind. 





The very newest thing— 
peasant embroidery 


If you have passed it, just turn Next month, Anne Orr’s depart- 
back to Anne Orr’s needlework ment will be devoted to chil- 
department on page 47 for the dren’s dresses and a variety of 
newest thing in trimming, the aprons. These very attractive 
wonderful peasant embroidery frocks feature just the right 
done in vivid blues, yellows and __ touch of cross-stitch and patch- 
reds. The effect is stunning and work trimming. The illustra- 
most unusual. tions will be in color. 
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Aren’t You Glad You’re 
Not Your Grandmother? 


you about. The poorest and weakest of 
mothers nowadays has in her hands a weapon 
for good which the wisest and best had not 
before, the simple knowledge that there is a 
great deal to understand in any child, and that 
it is essential to understand it. To be able to 
take some of the phases of child-life as inci- 
dents of growth, rather than as indications of 
perverse, hateful faults, isn’t that something 
to be thankful for? To be free from such 
mortal terror of the evil in human chiracter 
as dogged our grandmothers’ lives, when they 
watched their little children at play, doesn’t 
that make up for a good many uncomfortable 
and discouraging aspects of modern life? And 
don’t you think it worth while to have escaped 
wholly from the hatred and anger which sprang 
up inevitably on both sides when violence was 
in common and honored use between parents 
and children? 

Under the best of conditions, it is a solemn 
and hazardous business, bringing up our 
precious children; but it is no longer a black 
forest without a compass or a path. We have 
only made a beginning; we all know in our 
hearts how we fail; how, over and over, we fail. 
We probably are doing things to our children 
as wrong and foolish as our grandmothers did. 
But at least we know a little more than they 
which is the path for us to follow; and to find 
it in the black forest, we have a compass if we 
will only learn how to use it. 


Hearts and Flowers 
(Continued from page 23) 


youth an’ th’ onintilligence av childher has 
thim in its grasp. Providence ma-akes young 
gurruls an’ young fellys that way for th’ object 
27 mathrimony an’ so that afther they’re 
marrid they’ll still be able to stand each other's 
society long enough to find out th’ real char- 
ackthers an’ some useful virchoos. An’ whin 
they’ve atchilly found out th’ wor-rst—an’ can 
stand it—thin th’ marrige sticks to th’ job like 
a phonygraft instalment collector. If Prov- 
idence didn’t give young fellys an’ young 
gurruls some nachral disguise, an’ ivry wan 
knew th’ whole truth an’ nothin’ but th’ truth 
about ivry wan else, thin th’ Governmint wud 
have to or-rdher th’ polisma-an to dhrag people 
inty coort to have th’ sintince av mathrimony 
imposed upon thim. Ivrybody wud be com- 
mittin’ single blessedness an’ dodgin’ th’ cops, 
an’ we’d be a nation av habitual criminals. 
So Hivin bless th’ romantic love av youth—an’ 
th’ saints be praised that it don’t come back 
later in life to be an affliction! 

“So th’ young gurrul strollin’ down Maple 
Avenyoo has no doubt she’s been picked out 
not only be wan av nature’s noblemin, but that 
he’s more than like th’ lost heir av th’ Dook av 
Rutabaga—like she’s read about—such is his 
nachral good luks. An’ th’ young felly thinks 
he’s hooked a fairy princess be mistake, an’ 
what a coarse thing a angel wud be if wan stud 
beside -her. It’s grand, Mrs. Cassidy, it’s 
grand! 

“But arl that Dinny an’ me can see as we 
ar-re strallin’ behind, mayhap, is a freckle- 
headed young felly that wurrks down to th 
railroad shop an’ who doesn’t know what to do 
with his hands onless he’s wipin’ an ingine or 
playin’ on th’ ball team. An’ th’ young gurrul 
is Timmy Grogan’s Maggie, sometimes har-rdly 
able to tark with th’ embarrassment of feelin 
that th’ back av her neck is tur’ble ondhressed 

-she havin’ put her hair up on her head for th’ 
fir-rst time. ’Twud be croolty to childher i 
Providence put more knowledge av love inty 
thim than th’ romance they’re fair bulgin’ with 
now. They’re walkin’ through a wurruld that’s 
become suddenly onpopulated except for thim 
an’ th’ sody fountain felly that invints th’ ice 
cream sundaes they’re experimentin’ with an 
who charges thim double. An’ like as not 
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th’ whole affair is no more than wan 


ma-ayh : ° : 

av nature’s experiments with thim both—for 
there much experimentin’ needed to turn 
out a good job av lovin’ as is needed to be a 
gud cul 


“If we wasn’t given th’ gift for experimentin’ 
with love whin we’re young fellys an’ gurruls, 
an’ filled up with romance that gives us th’ 
start to th’ real wurruld ahead av us, I'd hate 
to think av what manny av th’ marriges wud 
be like. Ivry time I think av th’ fur-rst young 
felly I thart I was in love with, I have a good 
laugh at mesilf—th’ same, I make no doubt, me 
Dinny has whin he thinks av th’ doll-headed 
blonde that ma-ade him scared av his own hands 
an’ feet for th’ fir-rst time.” 

“Ye're tur’ble scornful av romance, Mrs. 
Hogan,” said Mrs. Cassidy complacently, “but 
Tl bet th’ young gd an’ th’ young gurrul 

ddent agree with ye.” 
= Hogan laughed “They wud not,” she! 
agreed placidly, “but why shud anny wan that | 
can walk on air an’ owns th’ threasure av th’ 
earth care about agreein’ with th’ old moss- 
backs thereof, as me Dinny says. 

“But,” she went on, “I can tell what this 
young felly an’ young gurrul thinks when 
they meet me an’ Dinny as they go hoverin’ an’ 
whisperin’ an’ gigglin’ down Maple Avenyoo. 
I can tell ye. They hopes to Hivin that they'll 
nivir be like that ould marrid couple. 

“‘Did ye ivir see such a shape for a wum- | 
man!’ says th’ young gurrul—not onsympathe- | 
tic, mind ye, for me, an’ nivir dreamin’ that 
she’s not goin’ to have Aphrodite an’ Annette 
Kellerman backed off th’ boards for th’ rest av 
her nachral life. 

“<T)’ye luk at th’ fat, sawed-off, little ould 
man!’ says th’ young felly, throwin’ a con- 
timpshus rock inty th’ fountain av youth for to 
see th’ splash. 

“Tt beats th’ Dutch,’ says th’ young gurrul 
gigglin’, ‘how some folks ivir gets marrid when 
ye luk at thim!’ 

” “Whin ye luk at thim,’ says th’ young felly 
plisintly, ‘ye know that each av thim cuddent 
have marrid annywan else!’ 

“ An’ thin ‘Ha, ha!’ an’ ‘Aint it funny!’ An’ 
‘We'll nivir luk like that, darlin’!’ An they 
begin tarkin’ about th’ next ice-cream sundae 
or th’ last wan, ma-aybe, or their thrimindous 
advintchoors in school last year Th’ little 
innocents nivir think that they’ve got forty or 
fifty more years av livin’ ahead av thim—but 
they're right about wan thing: they’ll nivir luk 
like that to each other, no matther what their 
shapes may be, anny more than Dinny an’ me 
do to each other. 








os ROMANTIC love is for th’ innocent an’ 
onthrained. Marrid love is th’ crown av 
experience an’ ondherstandin’. I'll nivir know 
what me Dinny luks like, for me eyes is blinded 
be me heart, an’ I nivir walk out without feelin’ 
that I’ve as good a knight as anny Sir Walter 
Raleigh—though he’s let me hop ivry mud- 
puddle by mesilf an’ he’s nivir kissed me hand. 
An’ onless he’s forgot how to dance entirely, 
he’s prob’ly still th’ wor-st dancer in th’ 
Federation av Labor. 
» “But I see Dinny through thir-rty years av 
marrige like I was lukkin over th’ wurruld from 
th’ top av a mountain with litty specks at th’ 
bottom lallygaggin’ in hammicks an’ beginnin’ 
to get ready to get shtarted on th’ same climb. 
They're just learnin’ to read, an’ here Dinny 
an’ I has a big library. We can luk back on 
th’ har-rd places an’ thim that was easy—at th’ 
little plans an’ th’ big hopes—an’ whin Dinny 
an’ I stand lukkin’ back or lukkin’ ahead, I 
don’t know which is him an’ which is me.” 
; “I think marrid life is a good deal like climb- 
in’ a mountain,” remarked Mrs. Cassidy, “for 
th’ further ye go th’ tireder ye get.” 
“Mayhap,” said Mrs. Hogan, “but th’ 
longer ye are at it, th’ closer to Hivin ye come.” 
P a ye begin it over agin?” asked Mrs. 
assidy 


ea wud ” replied Mrs. Hogan firmly, “an’ I 
pray to live in a da-ay whin th’ min cud wear 
Cerise satin capes an’ that Dinny wud help me 


across a mud-puddle with wan.” 
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Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


say% in Good House- 
keeping Magazine: 


“If I were left to pre- 
scribe a school luncheon, 
it would be a whole 
wheat sandwich, but- 
tered, a cup of milk and 
an apple.” 
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Wheatsworth Crackers, 
buttered, form the ideal 
sandwich for school 


+ ok * 
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The Coupon 
Brings these 
Crackers 


Um-m-m---- 


They’re Good! 


_— 


Cut the Coupon for the 
Children—NOW! 


Send it today for a generous sample pack- 
age of crispy, tasty, wholesome Wheatsworth 
Crackers. Hear the youngsters clamor for 
more. Try them yourself. All of you will 
relish the taste of the ripe, pure, unrobbed, 
unprocessed wheat just as Nature flavored it. 


Nature’s mineral salts, vitamines, and 
bran in Wheatsworth are the elements so 
vital to health, strength, physical and mental 
fitness. Wheatsworth Crackers are a delight- 
ful “‘snack”’ in between meals, too, with pre- 
serves, chocolate, cheese, or just by them- 
selves. Right this minute, tear out, fill 
in, and mail the coupon for a 
















days. Also for every a oe aS a ae eo 
member of the family 1 Generous Sample Package 
“after school. i 
) F. H. BENNETT BISCUIT CO. 
! 143 Ave. D, New York City 
} I enclose 4 om in stamps oo pan Oe gn | on 
M4 k4 Free Sample o heatswort ole eat Crackers 
Lay ~— & Mail to be sent to me promptly at the address here given. 
1S oupon -_— ! WOON hb ae Kak onl dbneces duce n Caeeee alae aeue enna 
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Easter Calls For 


“Datiyr Weerdl 


HAM AND BACON 


You’ll find there’s nothing quite 


so good—sweet or appetizing for 
Easter—or for any meal. 


Insist on HORMEL’S Dairy 
Brand at your dealers. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
Dept. B Austin, Minn. 


HORMEL 
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In using advertisements see page 4 











| Adventures in Captivity 


(Continued from page 38) 








now, and his great hands were brown and 
7 sinewy. His sad, brown eyes were a little dull 
; Distinctive} put sa Pg —- ask and try almost 
q I ARK: desperately to compreheid the why of things 
Supremely He me grown a re of beard, too, that hon 
BABY VEHICLES Comfortable solemnly from his chin, and he had quite 
Durable! a vocabulary of sounds, ranging from joy to 
deepest sorrow and fiercest anger. 

He liked me because I never failed to bring 
him something to eat—a stick of candy, a bag 
of peanuts, or a banana. He would accept 
the offerings gravely, reaching through the 
bais of his cage to hold my hand with one of 
his brown ones while he ate with the other, 
Sometimes Pudgy, the head trainer of the 
menagerie, would take Joe Martin out of his 
cage, and the big orang-utan would amble 
beside me, holding tightly to my hand, making 









Note the long, graceful sweeping lines of the carriage below. There’s a vehicle 

to be proud of! If you could only see it in reality! You’d admire its skillful 
hand-weaving of genuine reed. You’d be delighted with its exquisite coloring, 
tasteful upholstery, nickel-plated trimmings, and graceful gear and wheels. You'd 
like the way it pushed, lifted and turned — for it’s light and well-balanced. You’d 
be pleased with its durable construction. And when you see the comfort provided for 
baby, you’re then convinced, that this is the carriage for you. You'll be surprised at the 
roominess and depth of body, thickness of padding, and that splendid feature, the 
“floating” front axle which prevents baby from being pitched sidewise on rough ground. 
Other Sidway models might interest you too. Sidway reed, fibre and collapsible carriages 2 ng tig ) mak 
are made in endless variety by the world’s largest manufacturers of baby vehicles. funny little whispering noises that signified 


: ‘ Write for the nearest dealer’s name deep content. . 
Sidway Mercantile Co, and our Baby Book with chart for He adored Pudgy, for Pudgy had given him 
judging baby’s health. back, to some extent, his lost faith in man- 


















Dept. 14 Elkhart, Ind. é : : ; 

etiam “ ; kind. His temper with the directors of the 
an Qeasiiie Gel, > ‘ ‘ " comedy companies was uncertain, and once 
and Toronto,Ont. > : S ti he attacked a camera man who had the mis- 


fortune to be red-headed—like the man who 
had first disillusioned him concerning kindness 
Reed Body | ‘ : and gentlemanly treatment. But when Joe 
Deliman “ " , Martin worked in a picture, Pudgy was always 
Sleeper.One : a i § ek on the set with him. Pudgy’s quict word of 
y ahsontoenne ; Sa / direction was all that was necessary to make 
possible by : ae Ht him give full attention to the action through 
hand weaw _ ‘ A which he was to go. If the demands of the 
peso Yg : i ett . scene were more than usually difficult, Pudgy 
4 ee } would give Joe Martin a sort of rehearsal, 

showing him in minute detail what he was sup- 
posed to do, speaking slowly and carefully as 
if the orang-utan could understand every 
word. And Joe Martin would watch him 
BY INVITATION a \ ; J Yy intently, almost pathetically, his sad, brown 
; 8 3 f eyes fixed unwinkingly on the face of the 

\ = trainer, trying earnestly to comprehend so that 
he might do everything perfectly. Then the 
camera would grind, and with Pudgy behind 


{ 7 / a : \ \ it, giving the directions in the same order he 
\ { w) ; ; had before, Joe Martin, garbed in grotesque 


oo coat and trousers, with perhaps a high silk 
of Your Baby 
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hat, would shuffle into the camera’s eye and go 
through his stunts gravely and accurately, 
never looking toward the clicking camera or 
at the group of men behind it. 

“Cut!” The director would call, and 
bealarer an em meer : cally 
Quilted Mattress Protectors are made of specially prepared cotton and —— ng - we to 9! — , pogo 
heavy white muslin; both sides quilted with dainty snow white wadding of > ah po . ble er he lo Had acted jis pé 
the better grade between; easily washed and dry out light and fluffy as new. a gee tees 3 88 

° . . Good work, old boy. Come over here 

Made in all sizes to fit any bed. Because of their many features they are aul hae tlh ty le.” 
especially suited to use on Baby’s Crib. and have a bite of apple. 
Look for our Trade Mark on each Protector you purchase. Now Joe Martin had, besides Pudgy, another 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 15 Laight St., N. Y. City friend to whom he was deeply attached. 
This was “Skipper,” a small monkey with 
Tasca a = : a wrinkled forehead and a very long tail, who 
shared Joe’s cage with him. Although there 
was a great dissimilarity in their sizes and 
dispositions, the two were devoted to each other, 
and Skipper was disconsolate when Joe Martin 
was taken from the cage to work in a scene. 

He was a very small monkey, as I have said, 
but he ruled Joe Martin with a despotic and 
temperamental hand. When visitors to the 
menagerie would offer Joe a piece ol candy 
through the bars, Skipper would crowd in 
front of his cage mate, chattering excitedly, 
and snatch the morsel away from under Jocs 














Beautiful iii for Easter 


Lowin price. Beautifully made by French Needle- 
workers. Layettes $15.00 (31 pieces) and up. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask for special Easter 
folder, also catalog 


De Lis, Dept. A-4, New Orleans, La. 


2— Hand Made 
De LS Infants Wear 






Everything for little tots 
and the nursery too. 














1150—Organdy fro 2308—Boys’very 183 1¢ very nose 
—white, pink orblue, fine poplin suit, C 1 n- : ss . . ¢ he 
handembroideredand white, hand em- bro i and Only once did Joe Martin ever rebel at the 
smocked Isp pastel broidered,smart, scalloped,Gmos, tyranny of the audacious Skipper. I had offered 





shades, lto6yrs. $4.00 2 to 6 yrs. $4.00 to 3 yrs. $2.50 
1578 (not illustrated) —Ha ade batiste dress, with pin 
tucks, French knots and 
edged with lace. 6 mos., 1 









Joe a piece of peanut brittle, his favorite « onfec- 
tion. And Skipper, as usual, had tried to snatch 
it from him. But for once Joe was not to be 
dealt with so high-handedly. 












In a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when si e need 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient He turned with one lithe spring and pounce 
crib. ‘The safest way, the doctors say.”” Crib easily xy ° z aaah ou: ea “dls ak ant 
strapped in any touring ear. Spring arrangement ab- upon Skipper, who uttered a startled sque ak Hi : 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised dropped thecandy. Joe Martin did not eat the 


protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when Just ice was first to be 


not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. regained dainty at once. : 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name administered. Deliberately he reached ior 
GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. Skipper, who fled, shrieking with fear and 4 7 
of the 


219 N. State St. Dept.15 CHICAGO | | ishment, up to the trapeze in the middle 
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ith one spring Joe Martin jumped for 

before the smaller monkey could 

the orang-utan was holding him firmly 

it hands, was cuffing him lightly but 

thoroughly as an exasperated parent might box 
the ears 0 a sadly spoiled child. 

Then he re ‘leased the screaming, struggling 


cage. 
him, 2! 
escape, 
in his gt 


monkey, and as calmly as if he had been perfor- 
ming a part of an everyday routine, swung him- 
self down from the trapeze, picked up the candy, 


bars, and stuck one hand through 

‘ld. He was blinking sadly with his 
eyes, and his curious beard gave him 
il appearance. 


came to the 
for me to 
dull, brown 


a patriar¢ | 


OW it happened, by a curious turn of fate, 

that Re d Gallagher came once more into 
Joe Mz urtin’s life. It was not so strange, either, 
for Red was an experienced animal man and 
was valuable to the studio with the great 
menagerie where Joe Martin lived. 

Pudgy told me of his coming. “A big man,” 
he said, “but little inside, if you know what 
I mean. He thinks the way to make anima!s 
obey you is to make them ‘afraid of you. He 
has a trained bear that he’s renting to the 
studio, but he’s going to help direct the animal 
comedies, too.” 

“And Joe Martin?” I asked, for at that time 
I knew nothing of Red Gallagher’s former 
acquaintance with my friend, the orang-utan. 

Pudgy shook his head, scowled thoughtfully. 
“Not Joe,” he said. “Joe hates him. Red 
owned him once—bought him from a bunch of 
explorers in Seale I imagine he used his 
knock-’em-down tactics on Joe—in fact, he 
almost said as much. Laughed when he 
spotted Joe in the cage. Said there was old 
Man-in-a-monkey that he had broken in 
years ago. 

‘And did Joe—”’ 

“Remembi r him? He certainly did. He 
almost went crazy trying to get at him. It 
was all I could do to soothe him, and he 
wouldn’t work at all that day. Sat in his 
cage and sulked. Even Skipper was afraid 
of him. I'd like to know what’s in that old 
fellow’s mind. I think he’s remembering 
back, piecing together his memories of Red 
Gallagher. I shouldn’t like to be in that 
man’s boots if Joe ever gets at him.” 

They were preparing, at the studio, for a 
special jungle comedy that should have in it 
the elements of drama as well. Charlie, the 
elephant, was going to work in it, some of the 
older and more tractable lions, Joe Martin, 
of course, who was cast as a sort of grotesque 
hero, and even little Skipper was to swing 
from a limb of a tree, head downward, to pro- 
vide jungle atmosphere. Most of the scenes 
were to be made in the arena cage of the me- 
nagerie, but the ones in which Joe Martin 
was featured were scheduled for a real thicket 
on the bank of a river, for he could be trusted 
not to try to escape. 

The interior scenes were even then being 
made. And when, one afternoon, I visited 
the studio, it was to find Joe working in 
a set that simulated a nursery. Held lightly 
but carefully in his arms was a baby, who was 
contentedly pulling at the bottle of milk Joe 
held for her. The big orang-utan was dressed 
in a nurse’s costume, and his solemn eyes 
blinked ludicrously from be neatha stare hed cap. 

“Joe seems to like the baby,” I commented. 

“Yes, he really does like it,’ Pudgy an- 
swered. “And it isn’t afraid of him, either. 
Goes to sleep in his arms and hangs on to him 
when its mother tries to take it away. 





I mention ied to Pudgy that I had heard a 
report tha t Red Gallagher was going to direct 
the location sc¢ nes, 

“T’'ve warned him about Joe,”’ he said, “but 
he laughed it off. I hope everything will be 
all right, bué I have a hunch that something 
unpleasant is going to happen.” 

Even in face of Pudgy’s “hunch,” I went 


t} 
ul 


with 
rode Ww 





npany on location that day. I 
Pudgy in his car, and Joe Martin 
sat between us, solemnly interested in the 
Wheel, the brakes, the needle of the speedom- 
eter. Skipper, fastened with a belt and chain, 











Why Risk The Life 
of Your Coming Baby? 


; ] poustrsarygios on the part of ex- 
pectant mothers causes many 
thousands of still-born children. 
Not knowing what to do, how to 
live, what to wear—can mean suffer- 
ing, sickness, yes, and even death. 


Are women to blame? Those who 
don’t know what to do and can only 
Suess are terribly unfortunate. But 
here is help—and comforting guidance. 






MARIANNA | 
WHEELERSS 


BOOK 


Know—Don’t Guess 


Mistakes may prove fatal. The tiniest 
blunder may cause the death of your coming 
baby—and untold suffering for yourself. 


Why risk your baby’s life? Why guess 
when it is so easy for you to know the cor- 
rect thing for you to do at all times? 


Save the Baby’s Life 


Experience is a dear teachere Knowledge is easily gained. 
This book, “Before the Baby Comes,” published by Harper 
and Brothers, and costing only $1.00, tells everything the 
prospective mother should know. 


No one is better qualified to advise the prospective mother 
than Marianna Wheeler, the author of this book. She was, 
for years, superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, New York. 

Her book is not at all theoretical or technical. It is writ- 
ten in simple language as one woman would talk to another, 
It answers the thousands of questions which mothers have 
asked. Endorsed by physicians and nurses everywhere. 

This book contains just the information that you need. 176 
pages, 4's x6; inches Cloth bound. Illustrated. Publisher’s 
price, $1.25. Special price to expectant mothers...... $1.00 


for inspection 


Some Things This 
Book Tells 


How the New Life is developed. 
Signs of Pregnancy 
Disorders of Pregnancy 


SexualRelations DuringPregnancy, 
Determining the Date. 

Food, Clothing, Recreation. 
Correct Kinds of Exercise. 
Painless Childbirtn. 

Preparation for Confinement. 
What to Buy for Baby. 


Send No Money Now 





Just fill in and mail the coupon (ora : Young Mothers’ Institute, 232 E. 59th St., N. Y.: . 
post card). The book will be sent at = § Please send me “Before the Baby Comes.” After Z 
once—in a plain wrapper. You need 8 5 days I will send you $1.00 or return the book. = 
not pay one cent unless satisfied that a e 
the book is worth many times its § a s 
price to you—and then only $1.00. . ee ~ 
’ ° a 
Young Mothers’ Institute 5 Tews._____-_-------------_--_----___. : 
232 East 59th Street, New York eute : 







TRADE MARK REG 
| Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the ~kin soft and smooth. 

* PERFUMES YOUR BATH — SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Three Sizes, 25c,50c and $1. Atali drugand department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


THE C. S. WELCH CO. apt: S- H NEW YORK CITY oo 
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at 
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NIAGARA 


‘GUARANTEED 


WALL PAPERS 


HE finest Ame‘ican, French and 

English art reproduced in our Le 
Bellus studios; substantial materials 
made in our plant from spruce log to 
finished stage; guaranteed full weight, 
fall length, good workmanship. 












Exceptional valu*s in 
simp!e,dainty curtains, not 
commonly found in stores, 











Made of crossbar check Swiss muslin—a superior grade 
which launders well, V anitic curtains are finished with 
fine handkere hief hemstitching. 







Hemstitched Ruffle curtains 2!4 yds. long 


(this allows for a tie “back) a pair, only $2.39 


Hemstitched Dutch curtains, with valance 
é ir, only $1.29 


2'4 yards long, ready to hang, a pair, 






Look for this trademark 
Niagara We. @.Us a 


ntee with every roll 






Hemstitched Sash curtains, 36 inches long 79c 


full width, ready to hang, a pair, only 





and guara 


PRICES CUT TO LESS THAN HALF 


Ask Your Dealer 
or write for Free Miniature Sample 
Book in Colors, enclosing 2¢ stamp and 
dealer's name. 

y } 4 NIAGARA WALL PAPER CO., 
} 103 Walnut St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Vanitie Tea Aprons, set of three 
in a gift box 













Orders filled prompily The 
VANITIE Company 
722 Westminster St. 
Providence, R. I. 







We pay postage. 
Samples sent on receipt 
of 46 









postage. 
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Can’t you recall the famous old 
nursery jingle that goes — 


Ride a cock-horse to Banbury-cross 

To see what Tommy can buy; 

A penny white loaf, a penny white cake, 
And a two-penny apple-pie. 


RE there any folks left who don’t know that the 
most delicious food you can get is right around 


at your own grocer’s? 


It’s the old story of the Bluebird* of Happiness. 
After searching all over the world for ‘something 


good” you may find it right in your own home. 


Now, for instance, what is more delicious than 
Post Toasties—the superior corn flakes—with cream 


or good milk? 


Get the joy of that crispness and flavor from a bowl 
of these wonderful golden-brown flakes of toasted corn 
for breakfast—and you find yourself wishing that it 


could happen once more, and fearing that it won’t. 


And there you are at lunch again—another bowl of 
that same delightful goodness. Or at bedtime; exactly 
the same delicious quality which first made you wonder 


whether Post Toasties could keep on being so good. 


Keep Post Toasties in the house, for all the family. 
Let the children have all they want, whenever they’re 
hungry. There are many helpings from a package of 
Post Toasties, and there’s no trouble or waste or delay 


in serving. 


Post Toasties are different corn flakes by their own 
name. To realize all that corn flakes should be, order 
Post Toasties from the grocer—and be sure you get 


the Yellow and Red package. 


- Post Toasties 


—— improved corn flakes 





ee ALWAYS 72 GOOD TASTE Co 
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Adventures in Captivity 


sat at my feet, chattering pleasantly to him- 
self, hunting assiduously for fleas, and now 
and then cracking the peanuts I handed down 
to him. It was a bright, sunshiny day, with 
no portent of coming evils. Yet Pudzy’s face 
was very grave, and during the long ride he 
scarcely spoke. 

I shall not soon forget that scene on the 
river bank: the cameras standing stiffly in the 
center of a little clearing, the silvered screens 
behind them, so placed as to catch and reflect 
the light, boxes, chairs, megaphones scattered 
about, and a small group of men moving about 
with seeming aimlessness, yet with studied 
purpose in every movement. One of them 
had climbed a tall tree by the river bank. 1) 
his arms he held a dummy baby, which )> 
deposited in a little nest which had been made 
by tying and interlacing branches together. 

Pudgy explained the action of the coming 


scene tome. “The baby, yousee, is found ia 





the jungle and brought up by all the animals. 
Joe is the foster father, who finds the baby and 
takes him up to this tree where he makes a 
nest for him. They will use the dummy baby 
to get the right focus, then we’ll have Joe carry 
the real baby up into the tree.” 

“Isn’t it quite a risk?” I asked dubiously. 
“T know that his intentions would be good, 
but—” 

“T’d sooner trust Joe to carry that baby 
safely than I would a man,” said Pudgy firmly. 
“Tf only Red Gallagher doesn’t ball things 
up! 

Into the clearing the other machine came 


| whirring. The rest of the needed cast were 








init. Red Gallagher, the director, a prop man, 
the mother of the baby, and the baby herseli, 
who was staring with wide blue eyes at the 
strangeness of her surroundings. 

From behind me I heard a sharp snarl. 
And when I turned, startled, Joe Martin was 
leaning forward from the seat of the car, his 
lips turned back from his teeth and his eyes 
strangely bright and menacing. He had 
caught sight of his former master. But 
Pudgy’s soothing hand was upon him, and his 
voice, though quiet, was stern, 

“Quiet, old fellow. You aren’t to touch him. 
Do you hear, you aren’t to touch him.” 

Joe turned his sad, squinting eyes up to the 
face of the man he adored, and _ relaxed. 
Skipper shoved at him petulantly, and the 
big orang-utan obediently moved so that the 
small monkey could climb up on the seat and 
see what was happening. 

Pudgy wiped his forehead with his handker- 
chief. “I wish this day was over,” he said 
fervently. 

“All ready for action,” called the director. 
“Get Joe out here. Give him the baby- 
up the tree he goes with it.” 


UDGY led Joe out of the car, the orang-utan 
holding tightly to his trainer’s hand and 
walking in an awkward, pigeon-toed fashion. 
The mother of the baby was nervous, and for 


| once was fearful about trusting the girl child 


in the hairy hands of the simian actor. 

“Tt’s all right,” Pudgy assured her. “Joe 
is as much at home in the tree as he is on the 
ground. He’s done the stunt once with the 
dummy, and I guarantee that he won't kt 
the baby fall.” : 

The baby girl, sceing her curious nursemaid, 
laughed and stretched out her arms to him, 
and Joe solemnly extended his own long, 
brown arms and took the child gently and care- 
fully, while the mother trembled, almost on 
the verge of refusing to allow her little one to 
be in the scene. ; 

“All right, Joe,” Pudgy was saying. “Go 
up the tree. Take it casy—be careful—c reful 
old man; don’t drop that baby. Go on up 
higher—that’s right—Now swing down into 
the nest, put the baby in it—Easy, easy, now— 
Sit down beside it—that’s right—Hold 1t— 
stay there.” 

The camera was grinding steadily, the man 
at the handle quite unmoved at the tension 








Adventures in Captivity 


which prevailed. For the mother was stand- 
ing with her’ hands clenched tightly together, 
the director was watching narrowly, and even 
Red Gallagher seemed nervous and worried. 
But Joe was, as Pudgy had promised, thor- 
oughly at home in the tree. He held the 
baby in one powerful arm and drew himself 
up into the branches with the other. Then, 
using his curious, hand-shaped feet, he walked 
from limb to limb with as much aplomb and 
unconcern as if he had been on the ground. 
When the nest was reached, he put the baby 
gently into it, seated himself beside the girl 
child, and stared down at Pudgy for further 


orders. Watching him, we drew long breaths of 


relief. 

“Good boy,” called Pudgy, and Joe Martin 
blinked at him solemnly. 

“All right,’ said the director crisply to 
Pudgy. ‘You keep your eye on Joe and the 
baby, and you, Red, get Skipper up into the 
tree for his little stunt.” 

Pudgy moved uneasily. “ Hadn’t'I better—”’ 

Red Gallagher snorted at him. “Say, do 
you think I’m afraid of that precious orang 
of yours? He knows better than to get fresh 
with me.” 

“Oh, sure,” the director cut in impatiently. 
“Joe’s all right. Get Skipper, Red, and take 
him up into the tree.” 


HE rest of the scene is blurred in my mind. 

For I was conscious of Pudgy’s premonition 
of disaster. I could sense the strained con- 
centration with which the crang-utan watched 
Red Gallagher’s ascent into the limbs of the 
tree. 

“Quiet, Joe; take care of the baby,’ Pudgy 
was saying over and over, and Skipper, his 
skinny little arms clasped tightly around Red 
Gallagher’s neck, chattered half in excite- 
ment, half in fear, as he found himself carried 
higher and higher into the tree, above the nest 
where Joe and the baby were ensconced. 

“Now, Red,” the director called up to the 
man in the tree, “let Skipper loose and make 
him hang by his tail from that branch near 
aa? 

Red snapped the belt loose from the little 
monkey's waist and attempted to carry out 
the director’s commands. But Skipper had 
seen his friend, Joe Martin. And leaping 
from Red’s hands, he caught a near-by limb 
to swing himself down to join his cage mate. 

Red Gallagher swore and caught him by the 
tail. Skipper turned on him with a shriek of 
surprise. I saw the man cuff him sharply— 
heard again the monkey’s protest of pain, and 
then— 

_ We heard a deep-chested roar, the snarling 
jungle cry of the enraged orang-utan. There 
was a crash of branches—the flash of a brown 
body hurtling upward—a strangled exclama- 
tion—Red Gallagher caught instinctively at 
a supporting limb—but Joe Martin was upoa 
him! 

_ Dimly I heard the men on the ground shout- 
ing. Felt myself pushed aside by some one— 
saw as from another world those swaying, 
cracking branches, the mingled forms of man 
and beast, the man fighting in a mad frenzy 
of defense, the orang-utan clutching him, 
bending him backward with his great, power- 
ful hands— 

There was a terrific crash, and the two fell, 
the man throwing out his arms—catching at 
an interlaced network of branches he righted 
himself, clung to the limb—there came the 
shrill cry of a terrified baby, and then, from the 
woman beside me, a scream, 

“Oh, God, my baby!” 

In that instant we saw the child sink through 
the broken network of branches, throw out its 
tiny arms—and remain suspended there in 
mid-air, caught by its dress. 

And in the same moment, I heard Pudgy’s 
voice booming through a megaphone, a voice 
strangely powerful and dominant— 

“Joe Martin—get that baby!”’ 

For a ghastly second the orang-utan stared 





WILL YOUR Boy 


BE PROMOTED 
THIS TERM? 


Protected by U. S. Letters Patem 


Write to us today for our illus- 
trated booklets, “The Light for 
Children’s Eyes” and “ The Mod- 
el Light for Modern Kitchens.” 


ERHAPS he hasn’t been doing as well at school this year as 
you wanted him to do. And perhaps, too, those poor marks 
on his report card are marks of poor lighting conditions. 
Eminent authorities state that eye-strain is retarding school 
children all over the country. The Bureau of Education in Washing- 
ton, for instance, cites poor lighting in schools and homes as the very 
first “environmental condition” unfavorable to the eyesight of school 


children. 


Are the conditions unfavorable in your home? These you can cerrect 
immediately. Write to us. It will take time and active agitation on 
your part to correct them in the schools; but the time to start is now, 
so that they can be remodelled in vacation time. We want your help. 


Write to us. 


After 68 years’ experience, we have perfected a new lighting unit 
which gives to electric illumination the exact quality of daylight under 
ideal conditions. This T. R. B. Lighting Unit is scientifically correct 
for children. You yourself will find it a revelation—soft, refreshing, 
perfectly diffused, owing to its particular shape. 


FOR KITCHENS 


iq HE T.R. B. Lighting Unit gives the 
“ha ideal light, wherever there is work to 
do. This means kitchens, as well as the 
rooms where children read. Do you know of 
any place where eye-strain is greater, where 
spotless cleanliness is more important, than 
in the kitchen where food is being prepared? 
The T. R. B. unit not only gives better light 
—but being totally enclosed, it is absolutely 
insect-proof and practically dust-proof. 
About once a year, its polished glass surfaces 
will have to be rubbed with a damp cloth. 
Write to us. The illustration shows the 
model kitchen of the J. L. Mott Company 

at 118 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MITCHELL VANCE CO., Inc. 


503-511 West 24th Street, - - - New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Let Them Drip- | 
This Floor Is’ Waterproof! | 





One of these hand-carved, ET rubbers and dripping umbrellas, that Hy | 
len sheep is yours with a 2 . Hh | 
each pint of DEGRAH you turn ordinary varnishes white, have no i 


buy. See your dealer, effect on DEGRAH-—the transparent, water- | 
proof varnish. Use it on your floors, furniture i| 
and woodwork. Glass-hard, iron-tough, made 
to stand abuse. 


If interested, write 


The ONLY successful finish 
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sheep’s wool), Made in 7 KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 
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The week extending from April 20th to the 
27th has been set aside as a special occa- 
sion which will be observed in every city 
and town in the United States. Good 
Housekeeping Week, more than ever before, 
will be important to you and your friends. 
Just why will be explained fully in May 
Good Housekeeping. Watch for it. 
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Adventures in Captivity 


down at him, his hairy hands still clutchin:- 
the body of the man who had defied his ve 
geance. His eyes were red with hatred; 


| lips were pulled back from his teeth. It wa 


his moment of triumph, his moment of lony 
delayed revenge— 

“Joe Martin, get that baby!” 

Joe turned his head ever so slightly and saw 
the baby, dangling there between crueily 
sharp and broken branches, its little dress 
ripping downward from the weight. Skipper 
was racing from limb to limb, terrified, chat- 


| tering— 


For an instant, eternity-long, Joe Martin 


| stared, and then— 


Slowly, deliberately, the orang-utan released 


| his hold on Red Gallagher. The flame in 


his eyes burned down; his face was sad and 
grotesquely placid once more. With utter 
calmness he swung himself out on the limb 
beneath the baby, reached up to it, caught it 
in one powerful arm, and drew it down to him 


| The child was screaming with terror, but it 


clung to Joe Martin desperately, and he, 


| holding it carefully and firmly, swung down 


from limb to limb, scuttled down the sloping 


| trunk, and laid the baby in Pudgy’s out- 


stretched arms. 
He did not once look up into the tree where 


| Red Gallagher was weakly crawling down to 
| safety. He gave no heed to the mother of the 


child, who was laughing and crying with relief. 
He waddled awkwardly on all fours to the 
machine in which he had come, pulled himself 
up into the seat, and sat there, hunched ab- 
jectly. His moment of triumph had come— 


| and gone. He was still unavenged. 


OME one was saying hysterically that they’d 
call it a day. There was a banging of 


| camera cases and reflecting screens as they were 


loaded swiftly—and for once, carelessly—into 
the waiting car. There‘was a small flurry of 


| arms, legs, and tail, as Skipper scuttled down 


from the tree and leaped into the machine, where 
he wound his arms tightly around Joe’s pro- 


| tecting bulk, wrinkled his forehead, and 


chattered unhappily. 
Pudgy took my arm and led me toward the 


| car in which we had come. I was still in a 


daze. Then I saw Red Gallagher coming to- 
ward us. His face was scratched and bleeding, 
and his neck was red with the imprint of Joe’s 


powerful fingers. But in his eyes was a curi- 


ous look of shamed admiration. Joe watched 
him as he came, and snarled. But Red Gal 
lagher did not flinch. 

“Well, sir,” he said, and I could not tell 
whether he was speaking to Pudgy or to Joe— 
“T never thought I’d be apologizing to a 
monkey. But old sport—’” and he wus 
speaking to Joe, “you’re a gentleman. Will 
you shake?” 

In that moment a gleam of understanding 
looked out from the eyes of the jungle child 
whom the natives had called “Man-in-a 
Monkey.” Somehow, deep inside him, he 
knew a satisfaction that was better than re- 
venge, or perhaps it was revenge. He looked 
up into Pudgy’s face with sad, questioning 
see 
‘That’s right,” his trainer said earnestly. 

“He means it, Joe. Shake and call it square. 

Slowly the big orang-utan extended his 
brown, uncouth paw, and Red Gallagher shook 
it. 

We were all quiet as we drove back to the 
studio. Even Skipper, the irrepressible, 
seemed awed and subdued by the afternoon's 
frenzied adventures. I found a piece of candy 
in my pocket, gave a piece to him and one to 
Joe Martin. Joe accepted it gravely, reached 
for my hand, and held it while he ate. He was 
blinking solemnly, staring at the road ahead. 
Perhaps I only imagined it, but it seemed to 
me there was an unaccustomed dignity in his 
demeanor. It was as if he was realizing that 
he, a comedian, had played a part in —. 
Had scored a triumph worthily and well, and 
found it sweet to contemplate. 
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The Vanishing Point 
(Continued from poge-78) 


As he groped at the handle of the dividing 
door, he caught the sound of laughter. 

“May I enter?” 

The Santa whom his eyes encountered was 
no longer the fugitive from justice. She was 
mysteriously changed. There was animation 
in her countenance and seduction in her voice. 
Lolling in the entrance was the handsome 
stranger. 

Before Hindwood could speak, she was ad- 
dressing him gaily. ‘So you’ve wakened! I 
didn’t like to disturb you. You’ve almost 
made me miss my dinner. If you’re ready 
now— 

The stranger interrupted. “I’ve not dined. 
But I have my place reserved. If there should 
prove to be no room, perhaps you would flatter 
me by occupying my poe instead.” 

Santa shook her head graciously. “It’s 
good of you, but my husbané and I will take 
our chance.” 

She was the only one whom her claim that 
Hindwood was her husband left undisturbed. 
The two men glared at each other in astonish- 
ment. It was the stranger who recovered first. 

“Tf I had known that this lady was your 
wife, I should have asked your permission 
before I made my offer. I shall be very happy 
if you will permit me to do you both this ser- 
vice. I ought to introduce myself.” 

He fumbled in his pocketbook and _ pro- 
duced a card on which was engraved, “ Captain 
Serge Lajos, Hungarian Royal Hussars.” 

“My name is Hindwood—Philip Hind- 
wood.” Hindwood returned the compliment 
suilily. “I agree with my wife; we both pre- 
fer that you retain your place and that we be 


allowed to take our chance.” | i me rn - 
Santa rose eagerly to prevent the giving | Silky Sunfast Fabrics 
of further offense. Her smile was for the ail 


Captain, (We wast ine, talking. You'll |) for your Draperies —Furnitare— Walls 
—. slidiae aide: dhe tates tae Their gorgeous colorings—cheerful or quiet in tone— 
Hindwood following and the Captain coming lend an air of unmistakable refinement to every room. 
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car was reached, they were shown immediately dim the ‘‘ Long-Life Colors’? and the double width allows for 


to a vacant table. f|| splitting. 


T first they sat in silence, watching how the | Send your dealer's name and receive copy of 
A lights: flashing by the panes were strength- | Beira 3 an ae keene 


ening into a golden blur. “= 
“Where are we?” ; A. THEO. ABBOTT & COMPANY ni 
It was Hindwood who had decided to be 7; Dept. E, Philadelphia, Pa. 


amiable. ‘Entering Paris.” bg : 

“So late as that!”” He consulted his watch. Be sure ms EARSCE. Gounine ag 
“We go through without changing, they told naa crnaaeieatad ae sie tif Hi na, 
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“There’s no change till Vienna.” 

The Captain’s answers were mechanical. 
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annoyed him. His puzzled eyes were 
ed on Santa rm Nation-wide « 
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When All the Family Enjoy 
Their Meals 


Perhaps one of your problems is 
making all the members of your 
family really enjoy the food you 
cook for them. Have you ever 
thought how important it is to begin 
the meal with a hot, flavory dish? 

For the next luncheon or dinner serve piping 
hot STEERO bouillon at the beginning of the 
meal, and see how the whole family, from the 
youngest to the oldest, enjoy their food. 

This delightful beverage is easy to prepare. 
Put one STEERO bouillon cube into each 
serving cup and add boiling water. Then it 
is ready to serve—fragrant, appetizing, 
steaming hot. 

Use STEERO bouillon cubes in other 
dishes—left-overs, scalloped dishes, and in 
meat and vegetable sauces. 

Put STEERO bouillon cubes on 
your order list today—and insist that 
you get STEERO. 


Send for Free Samples 


Let us send you free samples of STEERO 
bouillon cubes so that you may learn how 
good hot STEERO bouillon tastes. Write 
today. If you enclose ten cents we will also 
send you the 64-page STEERO Cook Book, 
full of practical and delicious recipes—help- 
ful to every housewife. 


*% Schieffelin & Co. 


b Distributors for 
< American Kitchen Products Co. 


New York 
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**A Cube Makes a Cup” 
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CUBES 
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Simply Add Boiling Water” 


STEERO BOUILLON 
VU CU BES—the trade-mark 
STEEROis on every wrapper— 
are sold in boxes of 12, 50, and 
100. If not readily obtainable 
at your dealer’s we will mail 
direct upon receipt of 35 cents a 
box of 12. Ask for STEERO 


bouillon cubes, 








RICES 
VANILLA 
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prPRICE’s 
Price’s capneat 
Vanilla is the 
ure flavor 
rom choicest 
vanilla beans 
aged in 
wooden casks 
to bring out 
all its full mellow richness. It 
is balanced and just-right in 
strength! 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
“Experts in Flavor” Chicago, Ill. | 


} VANILLA 
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FOR 25 YEARS THE 
LEADING AMERICAN COOK BOOK 


THE BOSTON 
COOKING-SCHOOL 
COOK BOOK 


By 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


This famous volume con- 
tains 2117 recipes, all 
tested at Miss Farmer’s 
famous School of Cookery 
in Boston, with chapters 
on the cold-pack method of 
canning, drying fruits and 
vegetables, helpful hints 
to young housekeepers; 
menus, and food values. 


122 Illustrations. 656 pages. Price $2.50 net. 
At all Booksellers, or of the Publishers. 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Department L., 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


















The Vanishing Point 


the ship was not lost, how could he have been 
delayed?” 

“How? That’s the question.” 

The Captain’s hostility was unmistakable and 
yet the odd thing was that it exempted Santa. 

While the first course was being served, 
Hindwood racked his brains to discover the 
motive which lay behind the Captain’s atti- 
tude. Was he a police-agent, amusing himself 
and biding his time? Was he doubtful of 
Santa’s identity and cultivating her acquain- 
tance as a means of making certain? Was he 
merely a disappointed male, infuriated at find- 
ing a husband in possession? 

Santa was speaking. She had made good 
use of the respite to compose herself. “It 
must have been terribly anxious for you wait- 
|| ing. I suppose you were there to meet him 

; at the port where he ought to have arrived?” 
Hindwood held his breath. She was prac- 
| tically asking the man whether he had been 
| one of the welcoming group of officials on that 

night when the Ryndam had reached Plymouth. 

If he had been, he must have seen them. He 

must remember them. 

“No, I wasn’t at Plymouth.” 

They both shot upright in their chairs and 
sat rigid. For a moment they had no doubt 
that the Captain had declared his hand. 

Then he postponed the crisis by adding, 
“We had a special train arranged to hurry 
him to London. The first warning I received 
of the disaster was at Paddington, when I was 
informed that the special train had been can- 

| celed.” 

“Then it was a disaster?” 

Santa asked the question in an awed tone 
which, under the circumstances, was not alto- 
| gether feigned. 

The Captain shook his head gravely. ‘He 
appeared to be worshipping her in everything 
save words, though it was possible that his 
adoration was mockery. ‘“There’s nothing to 
| tell. There may be something at Paris. The 
English police are working. They promised 
to keep in touch with me by telegram.” 

With amazing daring Santa persisted, “But 
what do you suppose happened?” 

Before answering the Captain arranged his 
knife and fork neatly on his plate. He looked 
up sharply like a bird of ‘prey. ‘“ Murder. 
To your dainty ears that must sound shocking. 
I have reasons for this belief which, for the 
present, I’m not at liberty to share.” 

Turning to Santa, the Captain was on the 
point of saying something further, when the 
waiter approached with the information that 
at the next stop the dining-car would be cut 
off. Shifting their gaze, they discovered Paris, 
sparkling like a pile of jewels strewn in the lap 
of night. Below them in slow coils, mysterious 
with luminous reflections, wound the Seine. 
| Hindwood’s instant thought was that some- 

where out there beneath the darkness, the 
| woods of Vincennes were hiding. 

Having paid their bill, they commenced the 
return journey through corridors dense with 
eager passengers. Before their section had 
been reached, the train was in the station, At 
the first open door, the Captain sprang to the 
platform and was lost. 

“‘Where’s he gone?” Santa whispered. 

Hindwood glanced at her palely. “To get 
his telegram. To get—” : 

Seizing her arm, he hurried her back to his 
compartment, where behind locked doors they 
could spend in private whatever of freedom 
remained. 











“RHE jig’s up.” . : 
Hoping that he was creating an impres- 
sion of calmness, he lit a cigarette. She raised 
her face to his with a softness in her eyes that 
he had never noticed. 2 
“Tf it is,” she pleaded, clutching at his 
hands, “swear you hadn’t the {east idea who 
I really am. Disown me. Act as though my 

| arrest had come to you as an utter shock 





THE PENNSYLVANIA COLONIAL 
A distin& archite&tural Style developed by the 
early settlers around Philadelphia, notably 
Germantown. This is one of the 16 architec- 
tural Styles illustrated and discussed in “Good 
Houses,” a book for home-builders interested 
in good design, efficient planning and thorough 
construétion. “Good Houses” interprets the 
architeétural Styles on which American build- 
ing tradition rests, and which are adapted to 
wood construction. Send for your copy today. 


Illustrating a Good and 
a Faulty Method of Framing 
Around Window Openings 


HE above drawings illustrate a 

good and a faulty method of fram- 
ing around window openings. This is 
one of the points discussed in “The 
High Cost of Cheap Construction,” 
mentioned in the opposite columns. 
_ The framing around window open- 
ings (Point 1) should always be double 
to insure greater strength and to per- 
mit better nailing of outside sheathing, 
siding, casings and interior trim. 

Careful fitting of lumber at Point 2 
and caulking or packing between lower 
header and sill with a substance such 
as mineral wool will prevent much 
leakage of heat in winter. 

The side jambs of the window frame 
should be braced at Point 3 to hold 
them securely in alignment. 

_ “The High Cost of Cheap Construc- 
tion” will be mailed free, on request. 
It is another evidence of the policy of 
this organization to have every foot of 
lumber it sells deliver 100% service. 





How Cana 
Home-Builder Be Sure 
of a Good Job? 


IGHT in your neighborhood 

you perhaps know a dozen 

houses that you wouldn’t pro- 
nounce first class. 

Probably what you’ve heard 
about them originated in the un- 
guarded remarks of the owners 
themselves. 

Ample money was spent. But 
why so many repairs—why 
creaking stairs, sagging floors, 
draughty windows, cracking 
plaster, excessive fuel bills, and 
other ills? 

Somebody is responsible. 


HE fault lies not in the 

lumber—but in the way the 
lumber is used. First cost, the 
only consideration, where thor- 
oughness of construction and the 
right use of materials mean 
ultimate economy and life-long 
satisfaction. 

This demand for “cheap” 
houses has forced the legitimate 
contractor—the man who knows 
good materials and how to use 
them—to bid against construc- 
tion practices that every honest 
craftsman condemns. 


ROFITING by the mis- 
takes of their neighbors, 
home-builders today are de- 
manding better-built houses. 
How can they be sure of getting 
them? 
We say, go to a legitimate con- 
tractor—one who takes a pride 


in his craft and would rather de- 
liver a good job at a fair profit 
than a poor jobat an unfair profit. 


You will find these men, more 
and more, using lumber of the 
Weyerhaeuser standard of 
quality —trade-marked with the 
manufacturer’s pledge of per- 
sonal responsibility. 


OU will find, too, that retail 

lumber dealers are proud of 
their stocks of Weyerhaeuser 
lumber, and glad to assist in 
selecting from the ten different 
kinds of lumber offered by 
Weyerhaeuscr those kinds and 
grades best adapted tothe varying 
requirements of house building. 


Just why Weyerhaeuser is 
backing the legitimate contrac- 
tor and how to tell a legitimate 
contractor by his knowledge of 
lumber and by his observance of 
approved construction practices 
in the building of houses, is con- 
tained in “‘The High Cost of 
Cheap Construction,” a booklet 
mailed free on request. Ask also 
for “Good Houses.” 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade channels (to 
contractors and home-builders 
through the retail lumber yards) 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, with branch offices and 
representatives throughout the 
country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles 
on the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland 
Empire; Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 


In using advertisements see page 4 












More fun than work getting up a 
little supper on an Armstrong Table 
Stove! It’s so much more sociable, 
too, cooking it right in where the 
rest of the folks are. 


Three Dishes for Four 


all cooking at once! 


HEN you see how it works 

you will agree that the 

Armstrong Table Stove is a 
wonder! Think of being able to cook 
three things at once—boil, steam, 
broil, toast or fry; enough of each to 
serve four people! 

Delicious breakfasts and luncheons 
are the easiest thing in the world to 
prepare right at the table; no running 
back and forth from the kitchen, and 
everything is served as it should be— 
piping hot! 

The Armstrong Table Stove is eco- 
nomical, too, for it uses no more cur- 
rent than an ordinary electric 

Waffles and toast 


Tel-'U-Where 


toaster. 
are browned on both sides at eo phe 
theyre sold 


once. The patented design concen- 
trates all the heat from the two heat 
units on the utensils. The new model 
with white enamel heat chamber does 
not discolor from the heat, is easily 
cleaned and very good-looking. 
Aluminum utensils—toaster, deep boil- 
ing pan, griddle, four egg cups and 
rack—come with the stove. The heat 
is easily and instantly regulated by the 
tilting plug which never sticks. 


The Armstrong Table Stove costs 
only $12.50; the aluminum waffle iron, 
which does not need to be greased, is 
$4.00 extra. Examine one of these 
wonderful stoves at your 
electrical or hardware dealer. 
Write for booklet A. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 


121 Seventh Avenue 


Huntington, W. Va. 


“ARMSTRONG 


TABLE 


STOVE 


Cooks 3 things af once 
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The Vanishing Point 


He seated himself beside her. “But, 
dear Santa, that wouldn’t help you.” 

“Help me! Of course not,” she agreed with 
rapid vehemence. “If I’m caught, I’m he 
yond helping. It’s of you I’m thinking—you, 


| with your generosity and your splendid plans. 


| 
| 


| 





| he’d been looking for me always. 


| 





If I dragged you down, as I dragged down all 
the others, my heart would break. I never 
meant you any harm. You do believe me?” 

“T do now.” 

“Say you know that. I’ve loved you,” she 
urged. And, when he hesitated: “Quickly 
Time’s running short. Let me hear you say 
just once, ‘Santa, I know that you’ve loved 
me?’ ” 

“Santa, I know—” 

“You wouldn’t kiss me?” . She asked the 
question scarcely above her breath. “There’ve 
been so many who paid to kiss me. You 
hi gl give me the best, that would be the 
ast?” 

When his lips touched hers, she smiled. 

“They may come now.” 


INUTES dragged by like hours. Every 

sound was magnified into something mon- 
strous. A dozen times they imagined they 
heard police clearing the corridor prepara 
tory to bursting in the door. What they 
heard was only newly-arrived passengers and 
porters disposing of their baggage. At last 
suspense became its own-anesthetic. 

“Did he tell you his destination?” 
wood whispered. 

Not daring to speak, she shook her head. 

“Why did you get into conversation with 
him?” 

Her lips scarcely moved. 
acutely. 

“JT didn’t. He pretended to have mistaken 
his compartment. I was crying. He saw.” 

“Why were you crying?” 

“Because of you.” 

“And you told him?”’ 

“Not exactly.” 

‘What did he say? I heard you laughing 
when I entered. How did he commence?” 

“He said I was too beautiful to be unhappy 
—it’s the way every man starts. Then he 
said that he’d recognized me, just as though 
And then 
he tortured me by wondering whether our 
paths had ever crossed.” 

“And you answered?” 

‘““Never—unless he’d seen me in America.” 

Hindwood fell silent. Without warning he 
leaped to his feet. Before he could escape, 
she was clinging to him. 

“Don’t leave me to face them.”’ 

“T’m not.” He freed himself from her 
grasp. “If I’ve guessed right, you won't have 
to face them.” 

With that he was gone. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed; he had not 
returned, Nothing that she dreaded had 
happened. With a lurch the train jerked for- 
ward. Farewells were being shouted. Statio:- 
lamps streamed past, the scarcer lights o! 
freight-yards, then at last the glow-worm 
warmth of a city under darkness. 

The door opened. She rose trembling, 
steadying herself against the wall. When she 
saw who it was, she sank back. “Tell me. 

“We were on the wrong track.”’ He spoke 
leisurely. “Captain Lajos wasn’t lying 
I followed him. He met his man with the tele- 
gram. He suspects us so little that he showed 
it tome. It read, ‘No further developments. 

“Thank God.” She pressed her handker- 
chief to her lips. And then, “Why should he 
have shown it to you? It was to put us olf 
our guard.” : oe 

He sat down in the seat opposite. “I think 
not. He’s changed his tactics. He’s made up 
his mind to be friendly. It’s you he’s after, 
but in a different fashion. He thinks he’s in 
love with you.” 

She was still reluctantly incredulous. “ But 
the things he said at dinner. He played with 
us like a cat.” 


Hind- 


He had to ltisten 


From a drawing by J. Henry Bracker © ARCO 1922 


You want your new house 
qarmed, not heated 


. c Send for this free book. If 
HERE are two kinds of homes, you know. bata wesc pty gh 


remodel, this free book is the 


The homes where some rooms are heated, first piece of literature to send 


for. It gives ten secrets for 


and some rooms are cold. And the homes saving coal. It tells why flor- 


ists insist on hot-water warmth 
in their greenhouses; and why 


where every room is evenly warmed. in shale greenies wid ste 
flowers is best for families, too. 


Homes of the second sort are usually warmed —— 3 
by the boilers and radiators of this Company, Better Warmth) 
Corto RapiaTors and the Ipzar TYPE A Better Health | 
Heat Macuing, if the home is large; American | | 
Radiators and Arco ta if the home is small. 





And this better warmth is really a gift—for 
the products of this Company are designed to attain 
pay for themselves in the fuel they save. 7 American 


Company, 
Pi Dept. 51, 
New York or Chicago 


CAN RADIATOR COMPANY : 
“ Without obligation, send 
CTS 1 OO ee wail me by mail your free book- 


let, “ BeTTER WARMTH AND 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators a 7" pees eee 


- a 
Dept. 51—104 West 42nd Street - - - New York oS News 


Dept. 51—816 South Michigan Avenue - - Chicago ZA 
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Showing how the Eureka 
evetion cleans the thickest 
vg to its entire depth 
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N more than half a million homes today the 
Eureka { which has won more international 
awards of merit than any other cleaner in the 
world] is the indispensable means of keeping 
the entire house immaculate—a fact which 
vindicates our implicit belief that there never 
was a vacuum cleaner so near perfection as 
the Grand Prize Eureka. 


Its unsurpassed suction quickly removes the 
most deeplyembedded dust from rugs and 
carpets. And a complete set of easily con- 
nected attachments makes this powerful 
cleaning action instantly available for the 


Winner of Grand Prize at Panama- 
Pacific Exposition; at Brussels; at 
Milan; and Paris. Highest Award 
at Amsterdam 


} 
aoe | 


cleaning of portieres, upholstered furniture, 
pillows, mouldings, and hard-to-reach cor- 
ners. When a brush is required to pick up 
threads and other clinging litter, the Eureka 
sweep-action brush can be snapped into posi- 
tion instantly. 


All the superb qualities which have enabled 
Eureka to establish itself so securely in the 
minds of women everywhere will be cheer- 
fully demonstrated by any of the 3300 author- 
ized Eureka dealers. Inquire of us if you do 
not know the name and address of the one 


nearest you. 








EureEKA VAcuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn; London, W. C. 1, England 
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The cleaner tilted to illus 
trate the detachable 


sweep-action brush 
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The Vanishing Point 

“He wasn’t playing with us.” Hindwood 
became eager in his determination to convince 
her. “He was playing into our hands. He 
knows all the things that we want to know. 
Every move the police make is telegraphed to 
him. It was the frankness with which he let 
us into his secrets that was so alarming. 

“Then how must we act?” 

“The way we have been acting. Until 
it’s safe to be rid of him, we must keep him 
believing that we’re married, and none too 
happily. I’m <— it’s up to you to keep him 

by pretending— 
Mepeee” she closed her eyes. “It’s like 
going back to the ugly past.” : 

“Tt’s beastly, I know.” He spoke seriously. 
“But what clse—? Any moment he may recall 
where last he saw you. Sleep over it. We can 
decide in the morning.” 

oT 

Alt night he had been haunted by the op 

pressive sense that if he did not watch, 
something terrible would happen. It was 
shortly after dawn when he rose. Stepping into 
the corridor he found that he had the train to 
himself. It seemed as depopulated as an early 
morning house and, despite the clamor of its 
going, as silent. He placed himself néar 
Santa’s door and stood staring out at the misty 
landscape streaking past like a trail of smoke. 
It was here that Santa found him when she 
slipped from her compartment. 

He turned quickly. “He’s not up yet.” 
Then, noticing her pallor and the shadows 
under her eyes, “ You haven’t slept?” 

“Not much.” 

They fell silent. Without mentioning it, 
each guessed the motive which had occasioned 
the other’s early rising. They dared not let the 
Captain out of their sight. While they could 
not see him, they had no peace of mind. 
Whereas yesterday his companionship had 
scemed to spell death, today it spelt protection. 
It was essential that they should have won 
his confidence before they arrived on German 
soil, There was little time to lose. He had 
not appeared when the first sitting for break- 
fast was announced. 

Tn the restaurant car they dawdled over their 
meal and sat on long after it was ended. They 
had even begun to discuss the possibility of his 
having left the train during the night, when 
with an eagerness kindred to their own he 
entered. Hindwood waved to him. 

“T’m afraid we’ve finished. But won’t 
you seat yourself at our table? I’ve no doubt 
my wife will join you in a cup of coffee. 

“T shall be delighted,” he said in an embar- 
rassed tone. Helaughed. ‘I may as well con- 
fess: I didn’t think you were up yet—that’s 
what made me late. I was so tired of my own 
society that I was waiting for you.” 

As he said, “I was waiting for you,” his 

cyes flashed on Santa. 
_ It was she who spoke. “I fancy we’ve been 
just as bored with ourselves and even more 
cager to meet you. What you told us last 
night sounded so mysterious and romantic. 
I could hardly sleep for thinking about it. 
lo have a Prince for one’s friend and to travel 
£0 lar to welcome him, only to find—” She 
clasped her hands childishly. 

He disappointed her curiosity with a crooked 
smile, “Whether you’re a Prince or a million- 
are, there’s nothing romantic about being 
murdered.” Then her allurement kindled the 
longing in his eyes. “You're wanting me to 
confide the secrets that I warned you I couldn’t 
share, Surely you must know something of 
Prince Rogovich?” 

“No. Truly.” She returned his searching 
gaze with apparent frankness. 

_Hindwood jogged her elbow. “My dear, 
I've remembered. When we sailed there was a 
Prince Rogovich in the States, doing his best 
‘o raise a loan—I think it was for Poland. | 
It was rumored that the money was to be 


ra . } “7° 
squandered on military adventures. I guess 





A Kitchen 
That Smiles 


DP you ever see a picture of a kitchen in Holland 
by one of those sturdy Dutch painters who knew 


that the kitchen is the heart of the home? 


How happiness radiates from those pots and pans — 
their glowing profiles along the wall, like rosy children 
in a row. You may Aladdinize your modern kitchen 
with a like result. 


Aladdin Utensils in silvery aluminum and china-like 
white enameled steel will give you increased pleasure as 
the months lengthen into years. Aladdin Utensils 
are known for their lasting usefulness. 


The strainer cover on the Aluminum Straight Kettle 
has a handy perforated slide which closes tightly, and 
when open pours without spilling. The Enameled 
Steel Tea Kettle has pore ears that keep the bail 
cool and a nicely rounded seamless body that cleans 
easily. The Enameled Steel Sink Strainer is another 
useful, durable kitchen convenience. 


The most progressive hardware, pA fn, or 


department store in your town is prepared to 
you start your Aladdin set. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Also makers of New Perfection Oil Stoves, 
Ovens and Water Heaters 
7513 Platt Avenue 


elp 


Cleveland, Ohio 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Artistic Walls Make 


Attractive Homes 


Correct decorating giving 
the most pleasing effects 
need not be expensive. 
Clean, artistic, sanitary 
walls can be obtained by 
anyone with the use of 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine is easily applied to any interior surface, over plaster, 
wallboard, paint, burlap or canvas—self-applied where decorators 
are not available. With Alabastine you may obtain beautiful walls 
—the proper background for your furniture, a correct expression of 


your taste—exactly the color you wish. 


Alabastine is carried by the best stores selling paints in white and 
standard colors, which intermix to give an unlimited variation in 
tones and tints to harmonize with your curtains and rugs. 
obtain these artistic results you must use genuine Alabastine always 


identified by the cross and circle printed in red. 


Alabastine 







Process 


Let us send free color chart and samples showing 
the decorating possibilities of the Alabastine- 
Opaline Process—pleasing tones of harmoniously 
blending Alabastine colors which must be seen to 
be appreciated. 

Our expert will advise you how to make your 
home more beautiful. Write us fully about your 
decorating problems. 


PRICES 
5-lb. package white Alabastine ‘ 75c¢ 
5-lb. package tinted Alabastine 80c 
Special deep shades (No. 33 dark green, No. 58 deep brown) 95¢ 


The Alabastine Company 
572 Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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The Vanishing Point 


he didn’t find many takers. You’re in the 
Hungarian Hussars, Captain, but you must 
excuse me for stating that on our side of the 


| Atlantic we’ve seen all we want of armies.” 


Santa clicked her tongue impatiently. 
“That’s all very well, but it doesn’t explain 
why the Prince—”’ 

“It might,” Hindwood insisted mildly. 
“Discouraged men often commit suicide. He 
was coming home.’ He’d failed in his object”— 

“He hadn’t.” The Captain glanced quickly 
behind him to see whether any one could have 
heard him. He continued in a voice that was 
little above a whisper, “‘Only a few of us knew. 
He was coming home in triumph.” 

Leaning across the table -with suppressed 
excitement, Santa made the appeal of pretty 
women throughout the ages. “I wish you'd 
trust me.” 

Hindwood pushed back his chair. “It’s 
time for a cigar. Perhaps you’ll join me later 
If you’ll excuse me—”’ 

They paid him scant attention. The last 
he saw of them they were gazing enraptured 
into each other’s eyes. 


S) 


T was well over an hour since he had re- 

turned to his compartment. He had left 
his door wide, so that he could inspect every 
one who passed along the corridor. They 
couldn’t have slipped by without his noticing. 
He was becoming almost as distrustful of Santa 
as he was of the stranger. It was revolting to 
think of her, with her disarming air of refinement, 
encouraging her admirer to conjecture the details 
of a crime which she herself had committed. 
How had she committed it? He himself did not 
know. He had just begun to contrive the 
scene in his mind when they entered. Her 
face was lit with a new intensity. At a glance 
he was aware that whatever she had learned 
had quickened her emotions. The Captain 


followed grudgingly, like a dog hanging back 


on a chain. 

“Captain Lajos has been telling me,” she 
commenced. “But we’d better have the door 
closed. He’s been telling me things that you 
ought to know. He’s so concerned for my 
sake that he’s offered to repeat them.” 

The Captain seated himself opposite to Hind- 


| wood and regarded him gravely. 


“Tet me ask you a question. Have you 
noticed that there are scarcely any women on 
this train? There are women and children in 
plenty on trains moving westward. But on 
trains moving eastward, where we're going 
no. 

Hindwood watched the man intently, won- 
dering at what he was driving. 

“Would you be surprised,” he continued, 
“if I were to tell you that one of the chief 
reasons for the women’s absence is this affair 
of Prince Rogovich?” ; 

“You rather harp on Prince Rogovich, 
don’t you?” Hindwood flicked his ash. “In 
any case, what can he possibly have to do with 
the scarcity of women on trains running east- 
ward?” 

“Everything.” The Captain’s face dark- 
ened with earnestness. ‘What I’m trying to 
tell you is that you’re taking your wife into 
danger. Every man who can afford it, in the 
countries to which you’re going, is hurrying 
his women-folk to France, England, Spain, 
America—anywhere westward for safety. 
They can feel the storm rising, the deluge of 
catastrophe that can’t be held back much 
longer. When it bursts, it’ll tear everything 
established from its moorings and sweep across 
Europe in a wave of savagery.” 

“And this deluge that you speak of—what 
had Prince Rogovich to do with it?” 

“He was keeping it from bursting.” 

Hindwood smiled. “Alone?” 

“No man’s single strength could accomplish 
that. He was one of the most powerful of the 
resisting forces. When society’s tottering, 1t 5 
the little added strain that upsets the equi- 








‘The Voss [Electric Washer, Sea 
Wave Model B, stands alone in 
a number of distinctive improve- 
ments heartily endorsed by housewives 
everywhere. Washes by a long, quick 
rocking motion which cleanses all fabrics 
rapidly and completely in a perfect sea :vave 
splash of hot, sudsy water. 

No rubbing devices whatever inside the 
heavy copper tub. Does not tear or 
wear the finest laces. Center attachment 
of power gives oscillating tub greatest 
stability and reduces vibration. Conse- 
quently, it runs with quiet ease and re- 
markable smoothness. Aluminum wringer 
locks in three different positions, with 
safety release in easy reach. All machinery 
enclosed in cabinet of beautiful sea green 
and white enamel. 


A Voss for Every Family 
It is quite likely that your mother knew the Voss, 
for the first hand washer made 45 years ago was a Model B 
Voss. Today there is one for YOUR home at a 


price you can afford to pay. There’s a Voss for 
hand, gasoline engine or electric power. 
Another Popular Voss Model The Voss trademark stands for Super- 
eS 


lative Quality wherever you see it. Place 

a Voss Washer in your home and you Terms Arranged 
will learn to depend upon it even as you depend \WENZn Will 
upon the old family clock. To many thousands the Nevers The 
well known phrase “‘Voss O’clock-Nine O’clock” has Fess 
become a household word. Especially where there is 

a baby in the family, the Voss Washer is indispensable. 


Priced to Suit Your Purse 


Voss Sea Wave Model B sells for only $115.00, a low record price 
for a high grade machine. Add $10 to this price on Pacific Coast. 


Ail Voss prices have been reduced to meet new thrift conditions. Not only 
cost price, but terms of payment on Voss machines are within the reach of 
every purse. Go to your dealer today and he will gladly give you a demon- 
stration of the remarkable labor-saving Voss Washer. 


Cross-Section of Voss Triple Tub Washer, another popular 
Voss model, showing exclusive Voss draining system which 
eliminates lifting water from tubs. Operated by either gaso- 
line engine or electric power. Complete details upon request. Send for complete details, and name of nearest dealer. 


Voss Bros. Mfg. Co., Davenport, lowa. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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When the Nation celebrated 
its One-Hundredth Birthday 


In 1876 when all America journeyed to the 
Centennial, CotumB1A YARNS already had a wide 
circle of friends among the nation’s womenfolk. 


Nearly half a century has elapsed since the 
Centennial. Many of the products that were 
exhibited there have been out-grown and have 
been placed away gently with the relics of the past. 
But throughout all these years, CoLUMBIA YARNS 
have widened the circle of their friends—have 

increased in favor with each new generation. 





mocap? 


It is only natural, therefore, that American 
women of today should look for and find quality 
of the highest order in the yarns that have given 
complete satisfaction for fifty years. 


Ws. FF. HorstMann Company Established 1816 PHILADELPHIA 


The new Co_umsta “‘Book of Yarns” for 1922 has just been published. It contains 168 
pages of advance styles in sweaters and other knitted articles, together with easily followed 
directions for making them. Charmingly illustrated throughout, and complete in every de- 
tail, this twenty-third edition of the Co-umB1a ‘‘Book of Yarns” has been pronounced the 
very finest we have ever published. Get a copy from your dealer today, or if he cannot 
supply you, send us 35 cents in stamps and the book will be forwarded to you postpaid. 


COLUMBI 
YARNS 
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The Vanishing Point 


librium. ow the | 
with an obscure assassination. : 

Hindwood crossed his knees and dug him- 
self back into the cushions. “Your information, 
to say the least of it, is extremely melodrama- 
atic. If I understand you aright, you're urging 
me to di conta my journey. Can’t you 

ore explicit: 

ie can The Captain betrayed a hint of 
temper. ‘I suppose I shall have to if I’m to con- 
vince you. “Prince Rogovich was the leader of 
the monarchist party in Europe—the organizer 
of'a secret movement to set up again the thrones 
which war has toppled. Incidentally he was to 
have established a new throne for himself in Po- 
land. Behind him‘he had the land-owning classes 
and the old aristocracy, which the new regime 
of haphazard democracy has beggared. He was 
biding his time till the crisis should become 
sufficiently acute for him to strike his blow. 
He had his armies ready. All he lacked was 
munitions. The floating of the loan in America 
completed his program.” 

“But you said that the fact that he was 
returning in triumph was known only to a few. 
If only a few knew it, why should his death 
have caused this sudden exodus of women on 
trains running westward.” 


“For two reasons: because he was the recog- 
nized strong man of the buffer states which lie 
between Russian anarchy and _ civilization; 
and because the crisis of starvation, for which 
he had been waiting, is now in sight. While 
Bolshevism was making its drives against 
Poland, Central Europe was compelled to hold 
together. Now that Bolshevism is crumbling, 
that compulsion is relaxed. All the way from 
Siberia to the frontiers of Germany millions 
are perishing from lack of. food. Presently 
the Russian millions will commence to march 
westward to the lands of plenty. They'll 
march like Death swinging his scythe. They’ll 
sweep on like a pestilence. They'll lope like 
gaunt wolves, savage and relentless. The 
starving peoples of Central Europe, who 
would once have resisted them, will join them. 
Prince Rogovich, had he lived, could have 
prevented them.” 

“How?” It was Santa. 

‘He would have declared a new war, with 
the return to monarchy as his battle-cry. He 
had his nucleus armies in readiness; they 
would have sprung from their hiding-places 
overnight. There would have been a tremen- 
dous rally to him as the only man unscrupulous 
enough to handle the situatien. He would 
have made his bargain with the Allies.’ + 

““And then?” 

‘He would have trained his guns on the lean 
hordes of Russia and would have blown them 
back across their borders.” 

Again Santa spoke. Her voice came low and 
haltingly. ‘He would have made the world 
pass through the fires of Moloch for a second 
time. The person who murdered him must 
have known it.” 

Hindwood turned to her. There was a 
startled expression in his eyes. He was quite 
certain she had known it. He was seeing the 
real Santa for the first time. She was a 
Charlotte Corday, who had dipped her hands 
in blood that she might prevent a more colossal 
crime. 

Ml begin to see,’’ he muttered. 

The Captain took the words as addressed 
to himself. “I’m glad you do. It must be 
obvious to you now that where you’re going is 
no place for a woman. If you'll accept my 
advice, you’ll turn back at the next stopping- 
place.” 

“Impossible.” Hindwood recalled himself 
to the part he was playing. “You’re a soldier; 
you'd be ashamed to run away at the first 
hint of danger. Ina sense I also am a soldier, 
a soldier of business. I, too, have my marching 
orders and my duty.” 

“Then if you won’t turn back yourself, send 


Mrs. Hindwood back.’ The man’s voice 


1 . ’ , . } 
shook. You're taking her to almost cer- | 


Remember how the last war started, | 




















That’s the best ice-cream 
I ever ate | 


‘Now I know why the stuff we buy doesn’t 
taste like ice cream did when we were kids. 
We never could get enough then. 

‘““Mother used to make the ice cream her- 
self. Believe me, it’s the fresh eggs and the 
pure cream and sugar in it that make it taste 
like more! 

‘Besides, when we freeze our own, we can 
have something different every time. Let’s 
have fig tomorrow night! I’ll turn the crank 
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—easy, when it’s an Alaska! 























Apple Ice Cream 








One pint whole milk Two egg whites 
Three-quarters cup sugar One cup apples 
One egg yolk One teaspoon vanilla 





Cream the yolk with part of the sugar and add to milk 
with remainder of sugar, add flavoring, put in freezer and 
freeze to a mush, then add the stiffly beaten whites and 
the apples that have been previously cooked to a mush. 
Finish freezing and set aside until ready to serve. (One 
cup of double cream, whipped and added to the egg 
whites and apples will make it better, but is not necessary.) 


THE 


ALASKA 


FREEZER: 


does its work quickly, because of its double 
action and high, narrow can. And the re- 
sults are like velvet, for the open spoon 
dasher allows the cream to be “‘air-whipped” 
—the only way to insure perfect smoothness. 
















Write for our booklet of choice recipes 
for all kinds of good frozen desserts. 
THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Also makers of the Alaska North Pole All-metal Freezer 
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Few People Know How 
to RELAX 





No. 0360 


Yet it is one of the great 
secrets of health 


The habit of being tense twenty-four hours 
a day is shortening the lives of present-day 
women and men. Too few people know how 
to relax—how to let the muscles and nerves 
become limp like those of asleeping cat. More 
would do it if more had the equipment. 


Just Push the Button 


Royal Relaxation is complete. This celebrated 
“Push-the-Button”’ chair supports every point 
of the body. Pull out patented DISAPPEAR- 
ING LEG REST. Then “PUSH THE 
BUTTON” and lean back until you are at 
perfect ease. Release button and back re- 
mains in that position. Absolutely auto- 
matic. Locks in any position. Read, sew, 
or just recuperate, completely relaxed. 

The Royal is. ‘“The World’s Easiest Easy 
Chair.” Made in many modern and period 
designs—oak or mahogany. Upholstered in 
tapestries, velours, fine leathers and fabricated 
leathers. Absolutely guaranteed. Moderately 
priced. Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 
Attractive Booklet sent free on request. 


‘Royal 


EASY CHAIRS 


“‘Push the Button — Back Reclines’’ 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan, U. S.:A. (31) 
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No. 1009. Mahogany or Walnut 
finish. Spanish leather, tan. blue or 
black, Equipped with loose cushion 
seat over 

Spring- Edge 

sub-construc- 

tion. Disap- 

pearing Leg 

Rest. 


Special No.5, Oak, mahogany or 

walnut finish. ‘“‘Rand”’ or ‘“‘Buck- 
skin’ imita- 
tion leather, 
any color. De 
luxe Sovring- 
Edge Seat and 
Disappearing 
Leg Rest. 


Special No. !. Oak, mahogany, 
or walnut finish, Spanish Leather, 
any color, or 

Verdure Tap- 

estry. De luxe 

Spring - Edge 

Seat. Show- 

ing Leg Rest 

extended. 
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The Vanishing Point 


tain death. She’s too beautiful—1 beg it of 
you.” 

To his amazement Hindwood found himself 
liking the stranger. ‘My wife’s beauty has 
no bearing on the problem. We're exceedingly 
grateful to you, Captain Lajos; but to act on 
your warning—it’s out of the question. 

The Captain shot him a dark look, then let! 
his gaze rest on Santa. When she kept her’ 
eyes. averted, he pretended to lose interest in 
the subject. The train was slowing down. 
Hindwood cleared the pane with his glove 

“Tt’s the frontier.” 

Guttural voices sounded. Two crop-headed 
ex-drill-sergeants presented themselves. With- 
out.waste of words they rasped out a peremp- 
tory order. 

“They want to see your passports,” the 
Captain interpreted. 

While thé passports were being examined, 
there was silence. 

There was a pause. The passports were 
folded and on the point of being returned, 
when another unintelligible conversation 
started. 

The Captain smiled. ‘They’re punctilious. 
As a matter of form, they want to hear you 
assert that you’re the Philip Hindwood 
to whom this passport was issued.” 

“Most certainly. They can prove that by 
comparing my face with the attached photo- 
graph.” 

The Captain turned to Santa with the utmost 
suavity. ‘And that you’re the Edith Jones, 
Mr. Hindwood’s secretary.” 

Having exploded his bomb, he rose. For a 
moment he seemed to hesitate as to whether 
he should expose them. Then, making a 
stiff bow, he murmured, “That’s all.” 

Directly he had departed, Hindwood locked 
the door behind him. “He shall ferret out no 
more of our secrets.” 

From then on, they traveled in a state of 
siege. Several times they thought they heard 
a tapping. Whether it was the Captain’s, 
they did not allow themselves to discover. 
They opened to no one whom they had not 
summoned. 
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OON after the train restarted, Santa rested 

her hand on his arm. ‘You think better 

of me now. I’m so tired, I should cry if you 

spoke to me. Let me sleep on your couch. 
I’m afraid to be alone.” 

He covered her with his rug and did his 
best to make her comfortable. She was 
utterly exhausted. In a few minutes her eyes 
closed and she. was breathing gently. 

Several hours elapsed. She was still sleeping. 
He was glad not to have to talk. His mind 
was filled with a tremendous picture: “There 
was a certain rich man, which was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously 
every day. And there was a certain beggar 
named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate 
full of sores.” 

He saw the world that he was leaving, self- 
satisfied, callous, well-nourished. He saw the 
world to which he was going, out of which he 
had planned to make a profit—a world picked 
clean by the crime of war and peopled by 
living skeletons. When its pain had passed 
beyond endurance, the outcast world would 
attack the world which was comfortable. It 
would come crawling like a beggar to a rich 
man’s door. When it found the door barred, 
it would go mad. It had nothing to lose by 
violence. With its bare hands it would storm 
the dwelling. 

How would the comfortable world defend 
itself? The Captain said with cannon. From 
a safe distance it would blow the empty bellies 
into nothingness. But bread was cheaper 
than high explosives. Why not fill the empty 
bellies instead of shattering them? 

They were winding through blue valleys of 
the Bavarian Tyrol, steeped in the contentment 
of autumnal sunshine. Like eagles’ nests, 





Betty Wales Dresses. 


THs page reproduces the cover of the Betty Wales style 
portfolio for Spring, 1922. 


The booklet is authoritative and will assist you in selecting 
your new dress. 
Ask the local Betty Wales Dealer for your copy or write us 
and we will mail it without charge. 

Every Betty Wales Dress is Unconditionally Guaranteed 


NEW YORK 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Do your neighbors envy you? 


If you have taken advantage of all the things 
that Good Housekeeping offers you, as a reader, 
there is absolutely no question but that your 
neighbors envy you. 


Because— 


It is no longer a difficult matter to arrange 
and furnish a home attractively and with 
distinction. Each month you find the pages 
of our Furnishings and Decorations Depart- 
ment replete with practical suggestions—sug- 
gestions and directions easily understood—and 
well within the reach of everyone. 


Le 
And aside from the material yr ee 
presented through the Among the 


publications of the Department of 
Interior Decoration are the following: 


Folios 


Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at Home. 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors 


































pages of Good House- 
keeping each month, the 
Department of Furnish- 
ings and Decorations 
is rendering invaluable 


service by the frequent and Windows. 


publication wit folios How to Equip the Clothes Closet. 
and leaflets. (Some of The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and How 
the recent ones are to Make Them. 


listed here.) 








Against this back- 
ground of technical 
information and ‘help, 
may be read the adver- 
tising pages which are 
devoted to such prod- 
ucts as wall finishes, 
hangings, paints and 


Allied Subjects. 





upon receipt of the price. 
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Lamp Shades You Can Make. 


How to Make Rag Rugs. 


How to Paint Furniture. 


Leaflets 


How to Refinish Natural Wood Furniture. 
List of Books on Interior Decorating and 


What to put on the Mantel and Sideboard. 


sd 


The folios are 25c each and the leaflets roceach. Any 
one or as many as you desire, will be sent postpaid 
u (The complete set sent for 
$2,00.) Address: Furnishings and Decorations, Good 
Housekeeping, 119 West 4oth Street, New York. 


This is the eighth of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you 








varnishes, carpets, rugs, etc. These adver- 
tisements, too, are authoritative; everything 
advertised is guaranteed and they all repre- 
sent the results of careful workmanship and 


research. 


Of course, the Department of Interior Deco- 
ration, useful as it is, is only one of the many 
service features of Good Housekeeping. There 
are 17 or more in each issue and, used prop- 
erly, they will make Good Housekeeping 
absolutely indispensable to you. . If you take ad- 
vantage of these service features, 
you find: your living expenses 
reduced; your ward- 
robe larger at less cost; 
your children expertly 
trained; your meals 
finely balanced; your 
entertainments per- 
fectly worked out; your 
health and beauty prob- 
lems solved; your home 
decorated as if a pro- 
fessional had done the 
work; all your house- 
hold purchases guaran- 
teed; and you have 
more time to spare than 
ever before. 



























Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that your 
neighbors envy you? 

































The Vanishing Point 


built high above pine-forests, he caught glimp- 
ses of chalets perched on narrow ledges. Here 
and there they passed villages, mere clusters of 
dolls’ houses, childish and make-believe as 
memories of fairy-land. He began to smile at 
his mood of pessimism. Were Santa to waken, 
she would refute the Captain’s bogey stories. 
He bent over her, tempted to rouse her. At 
last he shook her shoulder. 

“Santa, don’t be frightened. I want to 
ask you a question. What the Captain said 
wasn’t true?” 

She gazed up at him bewildered, dreams still 
in her eyes; then turned her face drowsily back 
to the pillow. “What wasn’t true? I don’t 
understand.” 

“The part about Prince Rogovich and 
blowing those starving wretches back with 
cannon.” ? 

She settled herself wearily. ‘I’m so terribly 
tired. I don’t want to be reminded.” And 
then, “It was why I killed him; so that he 
shouldn't.” 


7 


T was after midnight when the train halted 

in the empty cathedral of the Bahnhof. 
From the line of worn-out vehicles which 
were waiting, Hindwood selected a creaking 
taxi. Having seen Santa seat herself, he 
ordered the man to drive to the Hotel 
Bristol. 

He spoke again. “I didn’t see the Captain. 
[ think we’re rid of him.” : 

“T wouldn’t be optimistic.” 

As they turned into the Ring, which circles 
the inner city, Santa woke into animation. 
Leaning from the window, she pointed. ‘Do 
you see that huge pile like a palace, with all the 
statues and the steps going up to it? That’s 
the Opera House. I danced there once at the 
command of the Emperor.” 

“Then you’re known here?” He clutched 
her hand. 

She shook her head sadly. ‘I was the toast 
of Europe then. Whereas to-day— It makes 
a difference.” 

In the Karntner-Ring they drew up before 
a blazing entrance. Laughing people were 


passing in and out, women muffled in costly | 
vraps, accompanied by men in evening- | 


attire 


“What's this?”’ The change was so sudden | 
that it shook his sense of reality. “This | 


doesn’t look like—”’ 

She placed her lips close to his ear as she 
alighted. “It looks like asking for revolution. 
‘After me, the deluge’—you remember? The 
men aren’t Austrians. They’re foreign vul- 
tures here to snatch bargains—human bargains 
as well. But the women—” 

Inside the doors of the hotel every reminder 
of famine had been blotted out. Its white 
marble halls and stairways were richly car- 
peted. Its furnishings in gilt and satin had 
een carried out with the utmost lavishness. 
rom the restaurant drifted the wild gaiety of 
a gipsy orchestra, enfevering the atmosphere 
vith the yearning of elusive romance. Whis- 
pering to the beat of the music came the glide 
ot dancing footsteps. 

After Santa had been shown to her ornate 

room, he stepped out into the gloomy street to 
assure himself. It was all true, in spite of the 
lie which he had witnessed. The pinched 
faces were still there, and the enfeebled bodies 
crawling through the shadows. 
_ As he re-entered, the white glare which shone 
trom the hotel, he glanced back with a sense of 
impending ruin. For a second time his mind 
was filled with a tremendous picture: “ And 
there was a certain rich man and a beggar 
named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, 
lesiring to be fed. Moreover, the dogs came 
and licked his sores.” 

He caught the vision of his food-ships piling 
ip stores in Holland. At the thought, as he 
rept between the sheets of his comfortable 
ed. he sickened. 








More 
Heat 


Less 


Care 


Note how the 
heat reaches up 
and is directed 
close up under the 
cooking by the 
powerful 12-inch 
burner. 


‘FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 





You don’t need a fire 
while you peel potatoes 


Florence National Demonstration Week 


Watch for Your Dealer’s Announcement 

















HERE isn’t a woman in the land that likes 

the idea of keeping a fire in her stove twenty- 
four hours a day. Yet many are using a coal or 
wood range exclusively. 


Why do they do it? 


Because they do not know how satisfactory 
kerosene oil is for cooking, or because they have 
wrong ideas about oil stoves. 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove burns with a blue 
flame that is smokeless and odorless. This is much 
different from the flame of the old-fashioned oil 
lamp. 

This blue flame is raised or lowered by a lever 
to give intense heat or gentle heat as desired. 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove is an all-purpose 
stove for baking and roasting, boiling and frying. 
It is a delight because the heat is under your con- 
trol at the touch of the lever. 


This stove with all its advantages is extremely 
economical. It is in use only when you need it, 
and it burns the lowest-priced fuel. 


Any store where Florence Oil Cook Stoves are 
sold has one filled with oil which you may light 
and operate yourself. Such an examination will 
convince you that the privilege of a cool kitchen 
is yours. 





































Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 






CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
408 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 burners), 
Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Tank 
Water Heaters, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M‘Clarys; London, Canada 
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_ The Vanishing Point 
a 8 
—_ yl E HAD returned from a disturbing inte; 


view with the Austrian ministers respon 


CAST ALUMINUM : sible for considering his proposals. He was 
- the /origina 
Glogial Tea 


| \ passing the hotel desk, when it occurred to 


him that some one might have left a messax 
On enquiry two were handed out to him, one 
a telegram, the other a letter. Ripping open 
the telegram, a glance told him it was in Ger 
eC eC man and had been dispatched from Budapesi 


He had slipped it into his pocket, thinkin:, 
“T’ll have to get Santa to translate that.’ 
when he unfolded it again to see by whom 

had been sent. The sender’s name was a sing! 


| 4 word “Anna.” 
His heart gave a bound. She was near t:: 


him! He could see her again within a handful 
of hours. For a moment nothing else seemed 
\ to matter—neither Santa’s safety, nor the 
: agony of hunger by which he was surrounded 
His blood ran hot with yearning. How had 
she reached Budapest so quickly? What was 
her object? To have accomplished the journey 
she must have set out from England ahead of 
| him or else have left on the same day, traveling 
by the alternative route via Belgium. While 
he had been journeying in the company of 
Santa, going through the mummery of pre- 
tending he was married, Anna had been 
parallelling his footsteps. Was Varensky 
with her? But if she were alone .. . 
Mechanically, as he entered the elevator, 
he slit the flap of the letter. It had evidently 
been left personally, for it bore no postmark 
and was hastily scrawled on the stationery 
of the hotel. .The hand was unknown to 
him. The note read: 





«Yesterday youavoided me. I have told her every- 
thing. I am more sure than ever that you ought to 
send her vack. I must leave you now for a little 
while. When we meet again, I hope it will be as 


The Heart of Your Kitchen Equipment friends Lavos 


HE Tea Kettle, always ready with good, so different from the ordinary. T last they had got rid of him! But what 
its generous supply of hot water, is Each Wagner design is distinctive. was it he had told her? And what made him 
the heart of your kitchen equipment— _ Every piece is cast solid in a mold (not so sure that they would meet again? The man 
the one utensil you should select with sheet metal or stamped). wrote as if he were confident that he could lay 
Sreeieat care. After udtae a Wanner Kettle vou'll aarec | his hands on them at any moment. _ 
You soon come to really love a Wagner that Wagner makes “the finest bbe ts | Stepping out of the elevator, Hindwood 
Tea Kettle because it is so downright utensils in the world.” made directly for Santa’s room. He recalled 
; it vaguely as he had seen it the night before, 
* Best dealers everywhere han ‘le Wagner Ware with its Empire furniture, painted cupids, 
G he silken hangings, and tall mirrors—its knowing 
A aw E Please wriie for booklet 18 air of having been the illicit nest of a 
gay able short-lived love-affairs. Its gaudy luxury, 
A REW J ' THE WAGNER MFG. CO |so glaringly in contrast with the embittered 
From generationto gene ation A F ‘\ 20 Fair St. Sidney, Ohio | need of the outside world, had stirred his anger 
f In reply to his knock, her hoarse voice bade 
him enter. Before he was across the threshold, 
GRAND PRIZE he was aware of the intoxicating fragrance of 
roses. 
daa Other Just inside the room, frowning with bewilder- 
— ea ment, he halted. There were stacks of them— 
OTT sheaves of them everywhere. They were scat 
Wn tered on the floor. They were arranged in 
Cd vases. They lay strewn about in boxes 
Y) " They were of all shades and varieties. 
ic & ist “What’s the meaning?” ; 
She beckoned to him to join her at the tall 
window against which she was standing 
“We missed this last night.” She pointed 
Following her direction, he saw that th> 
window looked down obliquely on the impos! 
PRISCILLA architecture of the opera house. The mell: 
October sunlight drifted softly across gra 
roofs and fell in an orange splash into the de 
fissure of the street below. Along the pa\ 
| ments the tide of traffic wandered nerveless! 
|On a neighboring ledge, two plump pige» 
were engaged in an ardent courtship. 

“What did we miss? I see nothing.” 

Then he noticed the panting of her bosom 
and that her expression was tender with tremu 
lous emotion. 

Drawing her fine fingers across her eyes, she 
shuddered. “Stupid of me! I forgot; the) 
would bring back nothing to you—the scen 
of the roses and then the opera house, looking 
the same as ever. I’ve been dreaming of othe: 

| mornings, when I woke after nights of triumph. 
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You Do Not Know 
What Kitchen Work Costs You 


2,113 steps every day to get average meals. And 
1,592 of these steps are needless waste of strength 













When Napanee is used 


Average Number of Number Number 


Steps to get Steps Steps Saved 


Breakfast . . 466 117 349 
Lunch .... 651 509 
Dinner. . . . 996 734 


—— 
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Proven Savings 


by the 


“Napanee Dutch Kitchenet 


It has now been definitely proven by the coun- 
try’s leading authorities that the effort of getting 
three meals every day in the average American 
family is appalling. 

It was never known before because it was never 
measured. Now we know it is useless waste. It 
can be ended completely. 

By extended experiments, Mr. Harrington Em- 
erson, famous Efficiency Engineer, and leading 
Domestic Scientists, discovered how much time 
and how many steps are taken in the average 
kitchen to prepare all the usual American dishes. 
Stop watches and pedometers were used to count 
the minutes and the steps with scientific accuracy. 


Results were averaged. 

These studies cost thousands of dollars. But they are 
the most important ever made for housewives. 

They proved by actual tests that the same cooks who 
took 260 steps to make an apple pie or 651 steps to get lunc 
could make the pie in the same kitchen with only 36 steps, 
or get the same meal with only 142 steps when using a 
Napanee Dutch Kitchenet. And equally amazing savings 
were discovered on every dish prepared! They mark the 
end of kitchen drudgery for all women. 











These Savings Are For You 


Do not put this announcement down as important and 
then forget it. In justice to yourself, act on it. 

Save your own strength and health. Send for the book 
that will show you how to make these astonishing savings 
on every dish you prepare. 

This book tells what the experiments showed about the 
average kitchen. It tells you exactly what the Napanee 
will save you—its extraordinary value to you. 

The Napanee is not like any ordinary kitchen cabinet. It 
is the utmost in kitchen efficiency. Its amazing savings are 
due to its new and scientific superiorities. Get all the facts 
about this new kitchen method. Send coupon for the book. 
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COPPES BROS. & ZOOK 
Dept. 304, Nappanee, Indiana 






Please send me ‘‘Scientific Studies of Kitchen Work,”’ 
giving the report of the tests made by the Emerson En- 
gineers on the preparation of meals. 
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Address .. 
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GIVEN AWAY! 


A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with every 
Old English Waxer-Polisher. 
This new time- and labor-sav- 
ing device both applies the 
wax and polishes the floor. It’s 
a great improvement because 
with it you can polish just as 
well as with a weighted brush, 
and wax the floor besides, 
as easily as running a carpet- 
sweeper. Itlastsa lifetime. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, 
take advantage of our short- 
time offer. Just mail the 
coupon below. 










































































Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Into this book we've condensed expert advice 
based on our experience of more than a quarter 
of a century to help you in finishing your floors, 
woodwork, furniture, linoleum, etc. 

Get Old English products at your paint, hard- 
ware, drug, housefurnishing, or departme.it store. 
Or write us direct. Atleast mail the cor for 
the free book. 
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**Finished in an hour— 


and this floor is polished for a lifetime!’’ 








Quickly as you wax and 
polish your floors, they take 
on arich, velvety lustre—not 
a temporary polish, but a 
hard finish that will not show 
heel-marksand scratches, that 
will last a lifetime with just 
a little care. 


“Touch up” now and then 
the places most used—that’s 
all you need to do. From 
first to last, waxing and pol- 
ishing floors with Old English 
Wax is surprisingly easy! 
You needn’t wait days to use 
the room; you can walk on a 
waxed floor at once. 


The new, easy way 


Anyone who can run a car- 
pet-sweeper can both wax 
and polish floors with the Old 
EnglishWaxer-Polishershown 


here. It’s the new, easy 
way. Of course a soft cloth 
will do; but the Waxer- 


Polisher is much quicker and 
easier. It saves wax, too. 


* 


The inexpensive 
floor finish 


Because Old English Wax 
contains more hard, high- 
grade, imported wax it goes 
farther, lasts longer, and costs 
less. Old English Wax costs 
about one-third of most other 
finishes. Itis an ideal finish 
for the floors in any home, 
however simple or magnifi- 
cent. 


Wax just one floor 


Try it. See for yourself 
the permanent beauty Old 
English Wax gives all your 
floors—whether they’re un- 
finished hardwood or soft- 
wood, varnished or shellaced 
—as well as your woodwork 
and furniture. 


For dancing 


Just sprinkle Old English 
Powdered Wax lightly over 
the floor—the feet of the 
dancers put on the polish. 


The A. S. BOYLE Co., 1337 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


How to Clean Your Floors 


Old English Brightener is an ideal clean- 


face. 









Name. 





Tue A. S. Boye Company 
1337 Dana Avenue, CINcINNATI, On10 
Send me your free book, “ Beautiful Floors, Woodwork, 
and Furniture—Their Finish and Care.” 


L) Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Waxer-Polisher 
at the special time-limited price, $3.50 (Denver and West, 
$4.00), which I enclose 





Address 


er for your floors—waxed, varnished or shellaced 
~—and for your woodwork and furniture. 
the preparation that cleans perfectly without 
injuring the finish. 
wax that polishes beautifully, protects against 
wear, and i 
Keeps linoleum pliable and protects the sur- 


It is 
It leaves a light film of 
makes the finish last twice as long. 


Old English Brightener contains no oil, 


so it will not collect dust, discolor the wood, 
or soil your rugs. 
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The Vanishing Point 
Perhaps it was this room that set me remember- 
ing. It’s not the first time I’ve slept in it.” 
As she caught his eyes reading her memories, 
she flushed guiltily. “Yes, in those days I was 
never lonely.” 

“But the roses!’’ he reminded her impa- 
tiently. ‘How did you get them? At the 
price things cost in Vienna, some one must 
have spent a fortune.” é : 

She placed a hand on his arm appealingly. 
“Don’t begrudge me. He must have known. 
I think he did it for my burial.” 

Her words sent a chill through him. He 
shifted his weight uncomfortably. ‘We’re 
in too tight a corner to waste energy on senti- 
ment. If we’re going to make a fight for it, 
we’ve got to keep our heads clear. Who gave 
them to you?” 

She pressed her forehead against the warm 
pane. The gold of the world outside cast a 
sheen of gold on her profile. Her unwanted 
loveliness hurt him. It reproached him. It 
recalled to him the ache of his old desire in the 
lays before he had known that he could have 
her. And now that he could have her for the 
isking. ... ; 

“Captain Lajos gave them to me. They’ve 
been arriving ever since we parted. He waited 
till you’d gone; then he came to me. He came 
to tell me why he’d followed me. He was per- 
suaded I was your mistress. This morning he 
did something noble—very noble for a man of 
his sort to a woman of mine; he begged me to 
become his wife.” 

“Without knowing anything about you? 
He must be mad.” 

“Don’t say that.” She closed her eyes 
painfully. ‘I shan’t trouble you or any one 
much longer. I shall soon be so still. When 
one’s sure of that, it’s good to be loved just 
once again, even though—” She turned slowly 
and faced him. “I don’t need to tell you who 
itis that I love truly. This man—he’s nothing. 
No man ever will— You see I’ve lived for 
men and admiration—for things like—” 
She pointed to the roses. ‘It’s new to me to 
be neglected. So it’s comforting to know that 
a man can still desire me, even though I’d 
rather kill myself than go with him.” 


E broke the silence that had settled between 

them. ‘You mustn’t talk like | this. 
You've years of life before you. T’ll get you 
away safely.”’ 

She smiled. ‘No.’ Then she changed the 
subject. “What happened to you?” 

“You mean at my conference?” He seated 
himself beside her dressing-table. ‘The worst 
that could have happened—nothing. Some 
change has taken place for which I can’t 
account. When I sent my suggestions from 
\merica, they were hailed with enthusiasm. 
| was a saviour—everything that’s splendid 
and extravagant. But now— The Govern- 
ment’s paralyzed. It isn’t a Government; 
i's a passenger. ‘You’ve let us starve too 
ong. It doesn’t matter now—’ That’s what I 
vas told this morning. The ministers with 
vhom I consulted spoke as if they were sitting 
on the edge of a volcano, waiting to be blown 
up. They’re so sure that an eruption’s inevit- 
able that they don’t consider it worth while 
to make an effort to save themselves. I 
couldn’t rouse them. When I pressed them 
for the cause of their lethargy, they prophesied 
a new war, in very much the same words as 
Captain Lajos—a war in which the well-fed 
ire to be pillaged by the starving.” 

_ “But did you tell them that you could ship 
food into Austria at once?” 

“I told them. I assured them that I could 
put Austria back on her feet in twelve months. 
| offered to provision her and to supply coal for 
ter factories, if they’d give me control of the 
railroads and a per capita percentage on the 
total increase of national industry. ‘Provision 
is with pleasure,’ was their attitude; ‘we’ll 
raise no official objection.’ ‘Very kind of you,’ 
{ replied; ‘but where do I come in? I’m no 


| 
| 


philanthropist.’ He brought his fist down | 
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—and “Now for YOUR House! 


No time like the present, and we are ready to 
send you, with our compliments, an interesting 
and instructive book full of attractive plans and 
practical helps. In addition to telling how the 
foundation should be constructed, for example, 
it presents the individual merits of 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


as the ideal home-building wood. It also points the 
way to economy in construction and beauty in interior 
woodwork. Act now, by sending at once for the book 
and finished samples. If particularly interested in white 
enamel woodwork, be sure and advise. 
















Arkansas Soft Pine is trade marked 
and obtainable from dealers and planing mills 
east of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
416 Boyle Building 
Little Rock » Arkansas 
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Dealers and Distributors 
Valuable Territory still open. 
Write for details. 








A Dishwasher that also washes 
Pots and Pans 


Not only does the 3-Minute Dishwasher efficiently wash, 
sterilize and dry dishes, glassware and silverware but it also 
will cleanse the greasiest pots and pans. 


No longer is it necessary for the housewife to spend hours 
of labor over the kitchen sink. No longer is it necessary to have 
red rough hands, broken and split finger nails. With the 
3-Minute Dishwasher the work of washing dishes is transformed 
into a pleasant task, done in a very few minutes and the hands 
do not touch dishwater. 


dishwasher * 


Attaches to any hot water faucet. Is simplicity itself. No 
motor to get out of order and no special plumbing required. 
Just attach to faucet , stack dishes in special wire drainer basket, 
turn on water and the hot cutting suds remove all traces of 
grease and foreign matter. Remove the soap container, rinse 
and sterilize with clean hot water and the heat of the dishes 
dries them. Washing dishes, pots and pans the 3-Minute 
Dishwasher way is the quick, sanitary modern method. Send 
for descriptive booklet K-2 and name of nearest dealer. 





Price Complete $7.50 east of the Rockies 


$7.75 west of the Rockies $9.50 in Canada 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE CO., Jefferson City, Mo. 
General Sales Offices, Saint Louis, Mo. 


ANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS, HOUSE & HOME SPECIALTIES, LTD. WINDSOR ONT. 
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The Vanishing Point 


with a bang on the dressing-table. ‘Upon m, 
soul, I believe those fellows are determined tha: 
I shan’t prevent, their nation from dying. If | 
shipped them the food as a gift, they’d bur 
it. 

She: came over from the window and stood 
gazing down at him. “You're right. Th 
would if they dared. Can’ t you guess? 

“T can’t. Their currency’s hardly worth th 
paper it’s printed on. People are droppin: 
dead in the streets—I saw them. There'll be n 
crops next year; the grain’s consumed that 
should have been saved for the sowing. They’v. 
butchered all their live-stock. _ And here I con 
with my offer to savé them, and they reject it 
Without the help of some outside force lik: 
myself, things can only go from bad to worse " 

“Precisely.” 

He glanced up, irritated by the promptitude 
of her agreement. “Precisely! Why do you 
say that?” 

“Tt’s what they want—things to go from 
bad to worse. The worse things get, the more 
certain they are of revolution. They’re afraid 
your food would postpone it.”’ 

“ Afraid! Why on earth?” 

‘‘Because they hope to snatch more out of 
the catastrophe of revolution than you can 
offer them. These ministers’ with whom 
you’ve been dealing are the tools of the exiled 
monarchists. What do they care for the 
people? They never have cared. ‘Let the 
brutes starve,’ they say, ‘if it suits our purpose 
We can always breed more.’ They regard the 
people as their serfs, to be fooled with patriot- 
ism when danger threatens and to be kept in 
chains to toil for them when peace has been 
restored. If the people go hungry long enough, 
they'll reason that the loss of their kings is the 
cause. They'll rise up and recall them 
They’ll start to die for them afresh. It'll 
happen in all the outcast countries. In the 
wholesale scramble, it’ll be every nation for 
itself. The strong will struggle to expand their 
frontiers, and the weak will go to the wall 
The deluge of blood—” She sank to her 
knees, seizing his hands imploringly. ‘If 
you'll sacrifice your stores of food, you can 
stop it.” 

“But if I do that, without guaranties. I’m 
bankrupt. I get nothing.” 

“You'll get more than I got when, to ac- 
complish the same purpose, I murdered Prince 
Rogovich. I'll get the scaffold. You'll earn 
the thanks of humanity. You'll go down 
through the ages. 


HE could see only the wide grayness of her 
eyes, pleading, coercing, unbalancing his 
judgment. 


He jumped to his feet, shaking off their 
spell. ‘I’m no dreamer—no Varensky,” he 
said gruffly. “I have to make a profit.” 
Then, defending himself from her unspoken 
accusation, “We’re only guessing. We hav: 
no facts. There are other famished countries 
Hungary and Poland. What Austria refuses, 
they may accept.” He dug his hand into hi 
pocket. ‘That reminds me. Here’s a telegram 
from Budapest. I can’t understand it. It’s 
in German.” 

She was crouched on the floor. As he stoope« 
to give it to her, she caught sight of the signa 
ture. 

“From Anna! Varensky must be with her 
Then the crisis is nearer than I thought.” 

“Read it. Tell me what it says,” he urged 

She looked up palely, wilted with disappoint 
ment. “‘Come at once. I need you.’ That 
all” 

“Does she give no address?” 

“She wouldn’t risk it. I know where to 
find her.” 

“Then we'll start—”’ 

‘But what about—?” 

He did not hear her. The blood was ham 
mering in his temples. He left her forgotten, 
seated among her roses. The music of a wild 
exultation was maddening his heart. 

(To be continued) 











**T like that, mother!” 


A towel made of Boott Mills Absorbent Toweling 
feels good because it is soft and never gets soppy. It 
takes up all the wetness very quickly and leaves 
the skin smooth and dry. 

That’s why mothers use it for children’s bath 
towels, and for their own bath towels as well. 

It is used for every towel and toweling purpose 
in the home. 

It looks like new after laundering—so bright-white 
and full-bodied. It lasts along time and costs very little. 

Buy it by the bolt. 


Look for this label on every bolt 


“MILI | . Send fifty cents 


REG.U for two sample _ towels 
Ss similar to those you can 


Ww ELI A make by buying a bolt of 


INCH 25 YD © Boott Toweling. 
© LOWELL, MASS. : 


Boott Mitts 


Dept. HAP, Lowe tt, Mass, 
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PW. QUALITY 

et PRODUCTS =Why Do People Buy More A. P. W. 

Paper Co. Toilet Paper Than 
Any Other. Make? 


Because ever since we started making Toilet Paper the name 
A. P. W. Paper Company on a package invariably has meant— 


enue ic QUALITY and ECONOMY 
“hemecn OF : A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE 


MEMBER OF 

is the finest, purest, softest satin tissue we know how to make. 
2500 big, generous sheets to a roll, 5x534 inches in size—four 
rolls or 10,000 sheets to a carton. A carton of four rolls 
(nearly a year’s supply for the average family) costs 

(West of th 
Only $2.00 (Misisisp: $2.25) 

If you prefer another TYPE of paper—a paper that must be of 
exceptional Quality and yet Economical you will surely find it among 
the other A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS; PURE WHITE, a 


ve oT abs rich, soft crepe finish. FORT ORANGE, the medium weight Quality 
aT ES ce tissue. CROSS CUT, a sheet that’s a little larger than Fort Orange. 

















ONLIWON, served automatically, two sheets at a time, from the 
PRODUCTS IDENTIFIED BY THIS EMBLEM dust- and germ-proof cabinet. 
HAVE WON THE CONFIDENCE OF MILLIONS 
OF SATISFIED USERS SPECIAL OFFER 


If your dealer doesn’t carry A. P. W. Satin Tissue we will send you a 
carton of 4 rolls on receipt of your dealer's name and $2.00. (West of the 
* : Mississippi $2.25.) 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., - - Department 14 ~ 
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The Milkwoman of 
Moscow 
(Continued from page 61) 


looked at least two years under age. The 
oldest, Ivan, is a student in an electrical in- 
stitute in Moscow, a hybrid product of the 
period—an in-between. He has ceased to be 
a peasant and has not quite hecome anything 
else. In the curl of his lip there was that kind 
of small dissatisfaction which means dislike 
for things as they are, without the force, the 
motivating power, the passion, to make them 
different. There are many such in Russia 
today. 

Nusha was altogether lovely. Her large, 
soft, gray-blue eyes were shy and wondering. 
Her little, round, serious face inside its gray 
platok was fresh and quaint. She shook hands 
with me seriously. 

Then the door opened, and Michael Pavlo- 
vich, Anna’s husband, came in from the barn. 
He was a lean man with a long, bearded face, 
long, beak-like hands, and deep-blue eyes; an 
educated peasant, once the starista or chief 
of the village. 

Nusha had prepared the supper, and the 
dishing up was a brief process. She set a tin 
basin full of soup in the center of the table and 
placed a row of wooden spoons around it. 
There were no plates. From a loaf of black 
bread Anna cut a dozen huge slices and spread 
them around the table within the long reach 
of every one. We dipped in our spoons, Anna 
hospitably urging us to eat more. 

When the soup bowl had been emptied, 
a basin of boiled potatoes was brought. That 
finished, Nusha removed dish and spoons. 


AN NA spread a white tablecloth and brought 

the samovar. The business of eating was 
past. The hour of sociability hadcome. From 
the little, wooden cupboard in the other room she 
took down her prize possessions, half a dozen 
gaily colored cups and saucers, two huge ones 
like shaving mugs for Michael Pavlovitch and 
Ivan, and smaller ones for us. I produced 
white bread, chocolate, sugar, and a package 
of tea. 

Anna smelled the tea appraisingly, and a 
smile of satisfaction spread over her large, 
homely face. 

“China,” she said to her family, and the 
smile traveled around the table. 

It was the first real tea they had tasted in 
three years. She put a little of it in a tiny 
pot, poured some water on it, and set it on top 
of the samovar to steep for a minute. Then 
she put a little of the essence in each cup and 
filled it to the brim with the steaming water. 

There was a bowl of milk in the center of 
the table with a wooden spoon. Each member 
of the family helped himself to the milk, spill 
ing it into the saucer. Anna broke the choco- 
late and gave a piece to each of us. They did 
not touch the sugar. No-such extravagance. 
Instead, each one bit off a tiny scrap of choc- 
olate, put it in his mouth, and held it there 
while he drank. They took their tea from 
their saucers, sipping it with noisy satisfaction. 
The cups were refilled again and again, and as 
the signal that each had had enough he laid 
the cup sidewise in the saucer and put the 
temainder of his chocolate back into the com- 
mon dish. 

As we drank, we talked, and bit by bit Anna 

and Michael gave ine the story of their lives. 
He was the little boy acr-ss tne street. 
_ "His mamma lived there,” Anna said, point- 
ing to a weather-beaten, wooden home with 
fantastic, scroll work window-panes painted 
bright blue. ‘Mine lived here. I was seven- 
teen when I was married.” 

“How did it happen?” I asked them. 

_ Anna glanced at Micl.zel Pavlovitch affec- 
Uonately and waited for him to speak. 

“We had always known each other,” he 
said. “I went away to Moscow. When I 
was gone, I missed her. Then we knew that 
We loved. I came back to tell mamma about 
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Make your 
walls an 
investment 
—not an 
expense 
WALLS and ceilings dec- 


orated with Sanitas stay 
clean and attractive for years 
—the cost per year is less. 
Sanitas is made on cloth with 
four coats of durable oil color. 
Can be applied on new walls 
without waiting for walls to 
settle. Can be applied on old 
walls, hiding cracks and minor 
wall-defects. 





Sanitas does not crack, peel or 
fade. Can be cleaned with 
a damp cloth. 


Styles for every room in the 
house—plain tints, dull-fin- 
ished decorative and glazed 
tile effects. 


The new styles are most ar- 
tistic,—don’t select your wall 
coverings until you see Sanitas 
at your decorators. 


Send for samples 
and booklet 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Dept. 7 
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Read What coo 
Mrs. Boardman says: 


about her experience with Liquid Veneer. We have 
thousands of such letters. 


“Buffalo Specialty Company, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I have tried Liquid Veneer and am more 
than pleased with it. It takes so little to go over a large 


surface. It is fine for dusting! Have a small cloth 


moistened with the Veneer and no dust flies to settle again. . 


Besides, it makes everything bright and new. I tried it on 
my oldest piece of furniture and also on my newest; both 
look alike now. If Liquid Veneer is used one need never 
have old, shabby furniture. Mrs. M. A. Boardman, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.” 


Could any evidence carry more weight as to the truly 
wonderful qualities of 


YIN VEER, 


More than a furniture polish because it cleans better 
than soap and water and because it imparts to the finish 
those properties which keep it from drying out, from crack- 
ing and growing dull. Try Liquid Veneer first on any fur- 
niture that needs refinishing! Use it in your daily dusting. 
At all dealers, 30c, 60c, $1.25, $2.00 and $3.50. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


London, England Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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The Milkwoman of 
Moscow 


it, and she. went to Anna’s mamma to ask per- 
mission and arrange the dowry. When it 
was settled, we knelt down in the holy corner, 
and they took the ikons and made the sign 
of the cross over us.” He stopped to take 
a small bite from the bit of chocolate on the 
table and a long sip of tea from his saucer 

Anna picked‘up the story, “It was a good 
wedding,” she said. “We ate and drank and 
danced all night long. In the morning every. 
body dressed up..and we went through the 
village shouting and singing. I had my first 
child when I was eighteen.” 

“How many altogether?” I asked. 

“Six living and six dead,” she replied. “J 
lost all but one of the first six in six weeks. 
It was diphtheria. A man in the next village 
was sick, and it came here. The nearest doctor 
was twelve miles away.” 

Silence fell on the group Anna sat there, 
her hands crossed in her lap, her blue eyes 
looking back across the quarter of a century 
through the door of the new house to the old 
one, where the little coffins went out one by 
one, on their slow way to the churchyard on 
the hill. 

In Anna’s village a wedding lasts all night 
and a funeral all day. Each little coffin had 
to lie in state three days while the priest came 
every few hours to pray On the fourth day 
it was taken through the village and set down 
on the ground before each house -while more 
prayers were said. The cemetery is only 
a mile from Anna, but it was dusk before the 
mourners threw themselves on the newly- 
covered grave to implore the dead children to 
tell whither they had gone and why. Usually 
the company would have returned to the log 
house to eat and weep through the night, but 
in those days Anna was too busy with the sick 
and dying to pay all the customary village rites 
to the dead. 

“Tt was bad, bad,” she said. ‘“ Now we have 
a doctor at the hospital a mile away. It is 
better.” 


EMINISCENCE was interrupted by the 
opening of the door, and a man unmistak- 
ably Anna’s brother came to have a look at the 


| American. Before my visit was over many 


such neighbors ran in on one pretext or an- 
other; advice about a sick cow, to borrow a 
pencil, to return a milk pail. Before we were 
up next morning Michael Pavlovitch had 


| departed for the chaynaya, the village tea 


shop, to carry the news. When I walked out 
in the afternoon to see the church and the 
estate, every lace curtain in the village was 
pulled back, and curious faces peered out to 
see what manner of person was this who had 
come from the far-away land. 

They spoke of America as a devout nun 
might speak of Heaven. I knew, as I had 
never known before, how much it is to them 
the promised land. 

“Do the peasants live good in America?” 
Anna’s brother asked, then answered himself: 
“Better than us, I know. Marx had a fine 


| theory, but he ought to come and try it. Be- 


fore, they used to ask us for things; now they 
order us to give them. We are commanded 
to give in two weeks 16 wagons of wood for 
24,000 rubles. How can you pay for the feed 
of a horse with that? Anna, here, must give 
80 measures of milk a year from each cow for 


| government institutions.” 


“In America we, too, have taxes,” I said. 
‘We pay them in money, but .it means the 
same thing.” e 

‘“‘That’s so,” he said. ‘“That’s so. And i 
the cities do not have wood, they can not 


| operate the factories.” 


The door opened, and a little girl came in 
to say “Mamma wants you” to Anna’s brother. 
She said it in Russian, but it was the “Mamma 


| wants you” of Vermont and Kansas—of the 
| whole world when father stays too long goss!p 


ing at the neighbor’s. He put on his s/i(a 


























Today the best kitch- 
ens are planned with 
a place for the HOO- 
SIER, because the 


HOOSIER is not only 
more convenient, but 
less expensive than 
built- in equipment. If 
interested in planning 
a model hitchen, send 
25c for “ The Kitchen 
Plan Book.” 


KITCHEN 


PORTABLE 
Tame 


HINK how your husband would 
object if he had to walk two 
miles in a hot, steamy kitchen 

each day. 

Yet recent tests prove that, even 
in the average “modern” kitchen, 
the woman who does her own work 
walks that much every day in the 
year—and is forced to do much 
needless stooping and lifting. 

The Hoosier will prevent that 
unnecessary work. 

It will save you miles of steps each 
day. 

It will concentrate most of your 
kitchen tasks in a single, compact 
spot, so that you can perform them 
seated—at your ease. 


You do not Notice 

How Many Steps You Waste 

The unnecessary steps you take are 
scattered over a whole day—there- 
fore you do not notice them. But 
by evening all this useless walking, 
stooping and lifting has levied an 
undue toll on your energy. 


Surely you would appreciate the 


Saves * 


Steps |] 





HOOSIER, Saves Sigps 


























Is Your Kitchen Making You Old 


““Yes, Madam, we 
have the HOOSIER 
in your height’’ 


Woman’s work often re- 
quires vigorous muscular ac- 
tion. Unless such work is 
placed at exactly the right 
height, the effort is magnified 
many times—hence many 
women endure needless back- 
aches and muscle-strain. 


HOOSIER provides the 
working center of your kitch- 
en with a table adjusted to 
suit your hetght. You not 
only save miles of steps and 
hours of time each day—but 
useless back-aches are ban- 
ished from your kitchen. 


or Keeping You Young? 


to spend less time in 
your kitchen and to end the day 
feeling fresh and vigorous, instead 
of being too tired to enjoy yourself. 

Two million women have been 
saved that needless work and worry 
—it is a saving no woman can appre- 
ciate until she actually uses the 
Hoosier in her own home. 


opportunity 


Big Kitchens, Little Kitchens, 
all Made Happier with a Hoosier 


Many women who thought their 
kitchens could not be improved, have 
now found that it doesn’t make any 
difference what kind of a kitchen 
you have—in a city or on a farm, in 
a big house or a small apartment 
—the Hoosier will save that wasted 
time and energy. 

While cupboards, shelves and pan- 
tries are necessary they can -never 
take the place of the Hoosier. No 
matter what other equipment you 
may have, the Hoosier will make 
your work easier. 

When you own 
not only centralize your 


a Hoosier 
work, 


you 
but 





are provided with many labor-saving 
devices which have never before been 
incorporated in a kitchen convenience. 


These new and exclusive improve- 
ments are essential to your kitchen- 
comfort. They may be had only in 
the Hoosier. 

Every day you do without it you 
are paying an unnecessary tax in 
wasted time and strength. 


How to Own the Hoosier 
and Never Miss the Money 


Why wear yourself out? If yours 
is an average kitchen, you need the 
Hoosier—and need it so badly that 
you should be willing to make any 
reasonable sacrifice to get it. 

But that isn’t necessary. It doesn’t 
take a big outlay. Write for folder. 
Let us tell you where you can buy 
the Hoosier on such liberal terms 
that you will never miss the money. 


Tue Hooster MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE: 422 Ash St., Newcastle, Ind. 
BRANCHES: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 


368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
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EMBEDDED 
DIRT 


ere are 


SURFACE 
DIRT 


two kinds of dirt that 
spoil your rugs 


Your rugs cannot be really clean unless your 
cleaner thoroughly removes BOTH kinds of dirt 


HE photograph above shows the 
two kinds of dirt which settle i and 
on your rugs. 

Notice first the small amount of dirt 
floating on the surface of the water. 
That is surface dirt, the lint and litter 
which collects on your rugs. 

Now notice the large amount of dirt 
in the bottom of the jar. That is the 
embedded dirt which is in your rugs. 
Much of it is finely divided grit, which 
gradually “cuts” the fibers of your rugs. 
Embedded dirt is also extremely unsani- 
tary; it forms a germ-breeding bed. 

Almost any cleaning device can re- 
move surface litter. But can it get the 
embedded dirt?—that is the real test 
of a suction cleaner. 


Why the Royal method gets this dirt 


To take out all of the gritty, germ-laden 
dirt embedded in your rugs, a cleaner 
must do three things. It must produce a 
powerful suction. It must create a wni- 
form suction all along the nozzle. And 
the nozzle must be adjusted “directly” to 
the rug surface. 


You will find the Royal meets these 
threenceds. The suction is not only pow- 
erful but actually increases slighily with 
use. Because of scientific design, the 
Royal creates an amazingly uniform suc- 
tion along the entire 14-inch nozzle 
length. And with the patented Royal ad- 
justment screw, the powerful, uniform suc- 
tion is applied “directly” to the rug sur- 
face. 

A pint of dirt from a ‘‘clean’’ rug in 4 
minutes 


Mrs. Joseph O’Meara, 4318 Wilcox 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl., agreed to let the 


© 1922, The P. A. Geier Co., Cleveland, O. 


Royal Man clean an 8 x 10 ingrain rug 
with the Royal. This rug had just been 
“thoroughly cleaned” in the usual way. 
In 4 minutes the Royal drew out of 
Mrs. O’Meara’s “clean” rug slightly 
more than a pint of dirt—embedded, 
unsanitary dirt, the worst possible kind! 


Cannot injure your rugs 


Because it cleans by air alone, the Royal 
is absolutely harmless. You can clean 
even your Orientals daily without the 
slightest danger of injuring them. 


The Royal is very easy to use. It 
weighs barely 11 pounds. Its 14-inch 
nozzle requires fewer strokes over the 
rug and makes quicker work. The wide 
branches of the nozzle go under furniture, 
around furniture legs and into corners 
with the greatest ease. 


Every part of the Royal is designed 
and built for long life and durability. 


Let the Royal Man show you 


We suggest that you arrange with the 
Royal Man to clean a rug in your home 
—without obligation to you. He will 
also show you how to clean from cellar 
to garret,—how to clean concrete, hard- 
wood and linoleum floors; how to reno- 
vate mattresses and pillows; how to re- 
move the dirt from upholstered furniture 
or hangings, fireplaces, registers, radia- 
tors, etc. 


Don’t be content with getting cnly 
the surface dirt. The most dirt and the 
worst dirt is 7m the rug, not ov it. 


Tue P. A. Gerer Company, Cleveland, O. 
Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 















THE ROYAL MAN 


The Royal Man is trained in mat- 
ters of housecleaning and can show 
you many interesting labor-saving 
methods of cleaning. 






Without obligation on your part, 
he will be glad to clean a rug for 
you and let you judge for yourself 
the worth of the Royal. 


The P. A. Geier Company expects 
every Royal Man to be courteous, 
considerate, and never insistent in 
his dealings with you. You must 
never hesitate to ask a Royal Man 
for a demonstration in your home. 












In practically every community 
there is a Royal Man connected with 
a reliable retail store handling electri- 
cal appliances, who will be glad to 
explain the superiority of this new 
cleaning method. 







If you do not know where to reach 
him, write us and we will see that you 
are put in touch with him. 








@Y INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


or 


DEALERS: The Vailuabie Royal Franchise 
may be had by progressive dealers in certain 
cities and towns. Write for complete infor- 
mation. 

RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES: There 
are numerous desirable opportunities for men 
of character and ability, in the capacity of 
Royal Men. Inquire of the local Royal dealer 
about openings in your locality. 





“ROYAL Electric Cleaner 
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The Milkwoman of 


Moscow 


and obeyed the summons. The two younger 
boys had already gone to bed. One of them 
had climbed the ladder to the top of the stove 
and from there to a shelf above, where he slept 
on the boards. The other was snuggling down 
under the covers on & mattress in the bedroom. 
Here Nusha and Anna would join him, while 
his father slept on the narrow iron bed at the 
other end of the room. 


Anna spread a mattress in the big living- 


room tor Irina and me and sat watching while 
we undressed. It was a process quite foreign 
to the household, and little Nusha’s eyes were 
very round when I produced that familiar 
member of an American wardrobe, a night- 
gown. She said nothing, but I am sure she 
felt it was a great waste of good material, and 
that Anna shared her opinion. 


HEN I awoke at eight, Anna’s day was al- 
ready some hours old. She and Nusha had 
milked Doitchka and Bailishka, and the calf 
Milishka, whose Russian name. means “dear 
little thing,” had been watered and turned out 
of the courtyard into the village street to join 
the herd on its way to pasture. 

One of the boys had gone to Moscow while 
it was still dark to take Anna’s place with the 
milk cans. Every day it is the same. Anna 
goes home in the dark of winter nights and goes 
away again in the dark of winter mornings. 
At four in the summer and at seven in the 
winter, each of the 125 cows in Zakarkova is 
turned into the village green, and the herd, 
from long habit and urged by the three whose 
task it is to tend the cattle, troops off to the 
pastures. 

' On Sunday morning the village goes to 


church, but Anna had her baking to do for | 
the week, and I elected to stay home and help | 


her. 
a huge fire in the big, brick stove. 

Anna’s stove is like a big furnace. The 
nearest thing we have to it in America is the 
old Dutch oven. It is twelve feet long, and 
half of it reaches to the ceiling. The other 
half, where the felt valenkt are warmed and 


Little Nusha brought wood and made | 


on very cold nights part of the family sleeps— | 


stops about three feet below the ceiling. The 
fire is built at the back of a big, arched oven 
six or seven feet deep. The pots, black and 
of iron, have no handles and are put in and 
out of the stove with long, wooden poles with 
an iron hoop in the end. 

First Anna prepared the soup, the central 
dish in every Russian peasant’s dinner. She 
chopped a huge, green cabbage and put it in 
one of the black pots with an onion, and a 
small piece of meat because it was Sunday 
and there was company. This she put to 
boil on one side of the oven, with a big pot of 
potatoes in their jackets on the other side. 
Then she brought the bread board. Anna’s 
bread board is a big flour box about four feet 
long, two and a half feet wide, and four inches 
deep. The bottom is covered with flour from 
other bakings, for it is never washed. She 
mixes her sponge in a huge, wooden tub, and 
trom the quantity I should have thought she 
was baking for the village. The first batch 
was made into lipyoshki, small, flat cakes fried 
in oil, When they were ready, Anna brought 
milk and made me sit down and eat them hot. 

rhe next pot she mixed with left-over pota- 
toes trom the dinner before and rolled into 
turnovers with chopped cabbage and onions 
tor filling. Then came the final baking. She 
dipped the bread out of the tub with her hands 
and put it in four round baskets made of grasses 
and thoroughly floured to keep the dough 
irom sticking. One by one she turned the 
baskets into great, cartwheel loaves and laid 
them out on the table, waiting for the fire to 
(ie down to put them on the coals to bake. 
Then came my turn to astonish. With 
birthdays and just such occasions as this in 


mind, I had brought from America five pack- 
ot prepared layer cake flour. I 
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OW IDENTIFY THIS OLD 
ESTABLISHED PRODUCT:-::: 


Forty years ago, the first Eclipse Stoves were 
manufactured. The men who made them worked 
with an ideal before them—to help housewives 
cook more conveniently and more economically. 


One of these pioneer stove builders was W.J. Tappan. 
And during the forty years since The Eclipse 
Stove Company was established, members of the 
Tappan family have had an all-important influence 
on the constant development and perfecting of 
these cooking devices. 


The name Tappan has accordingly now been 
adopted by this company as its own. And in the 
future the products of The Tappan Stove Company 
will be identified by the T mark. 


One of these products is the Tappan-Eclipse Gas 
Range. It is the same, except in name, as the 
former Premo Eclipse Gas Range which has won 
genuine favor with such features as graceful rounded 
corners, and Cast-Iron Oven Bottom with extra 
boiling lid. 
A request will promptly bring you full information about the 
Tappan-Eclipse complete line of gas ranges. 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CO. 


FORMERLY 


THE ECLIPSE STOVE CO. 


CMUMANSFIELD, OHTO. 


ESTABLISHED 
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You can obtain this regular $1.45 Mirro 
Aluminum 3-Quart Convex Sauce Pan, com- 
plete with cover, for only 89c,* if you act 
quickly. 


‘This is an introductory offer, to acquaint you 
with the beauty, convenience, and durability 
of Mirro Aluminum cooking utensils. We 
know once you use a Mirro utensil you will 
never use any other kind. 


Mirro ware is heavy and durable. Its price 
is moderate. Every woman can afford to use 
Mirro utensils because of their economy both 
in first cost and long service. 


Compare any Mirro utensil with a similar 
article of any other make. Compare the thick- 
ness and hardness of the metal, the beauty of 
design and finish, the many features of con- 
venience, and the low price. The low price of 
Mirro ware is possible because of volume pro- 
duction and advanced manufacturing methods. 


Go to your dealer today and get your pan at 
the special 89c price.* If it happens he is 
out of stock, ask him to order one for you, or 
send $1 (89c for pan and 11c for postage and 
packing) direct to the factory. 


*Special Price in extreme South 
and West, 98c, regularly $1.60 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S.A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


R Every Mirro Utensil * 
Bears This Imprint 


IRR 


April 1922 Good Housekeeping 


® @® 


® 


Here are the eight 
special features of 
this Mirro 3-Quart 
Convex Sauce Pan: 


J Cool,smooth, hollow- 
steel handle with 
thumb-grip for easier, 
safer handling. Eye 
for hanging 
Tightly rolled, sani- 
tary bead, free from 
dirt - catching crev- 
ices 
Inset cover prevents 
boiling over —con- 
serves heat 
The bead of cover is 
upturned, and thus 
protects against 
steam and liquid 
Rivetless, no burn, 
ebonized knob —al- 
ways cool 
Convex sides prevent 
contents from pour- 
ing off when liquid is 
drained 
Beautiful Mirro fin- 
ish: rich, lustrous, sil- 
very 
Famous Mirro trade- 
mark stamped into 
the bottom of every 
piece. Your guar- 
antee of excellence 
throughout 


ALUMINUM 


Reflects 
Good Housekeeping 


The Milkwoman of 
Moscow 


nounced that I would make an American cake, 
The whole family came to watch. 

Anna ran the flour between her fingers, : 
— it, tasted it. | “Ochen khorasho,” she 
said. 

Michael Pavlovitch asked how much it 
weighed. Ivan wanted to know what it cost 
in rubles. Nusha ran off to a neighbor’s to 
borrow a pan in which to bake it. There was 
no flour-sifter in the house, so I smocthed out 
the lumps with a spoon, added the necessary 
quantity of water, and the job was finished: 
They stood there gasping. I asked for the — 
fat with which to grease the pan, and from the ” 
shelf Anna took down a lump of tallow. 

Then came the baking. I put the cake gin. 
gerly in the oven, far from the coals, where it | « 
might bake slowly. I turned away for a min- 
ute. When I came back Anna had taken hold 
of the pan with one of the long handles and 
was using it to push back the coals. Then, 
before I could stop her, she set it down on top 
of them in the hottest place. 

Any American cook who walks softly across 
the kitchen floor that she may not jar her cven 
when the layer cake is baking will appreciate 


| the moment. I felt like an artist who has_ 


| 
| 


painted a masterpiece and suddenly sees it 
wiped out. I rescued the cake just in time toi # 
save it from burning. It was not what it™] 
should have been, but at that it was a better * 
cake than Anna’s oven had evcr dreamed of . 
baking, and to her it was a miracle. The’ 
family ate half of it slowly, gingerly, with tea | 
from the samovar that afternoon. The rest!” 
was put away in the cupboard as evidence to 
substantiate the tale for the neighbors. 


OOKERY breaks down many barriers. 
After that morning together Anna And- 
reevna and I knew each other as well as though 
we had been of a common race and age. Irina 
liked Michael Pavlovitch best. She is the 
daughter of a once great landowner. Less thana 
century ago men not very different from 
Michael Pavlovitch were slaves of her grand- 
father. Together they lamented the old days. 
Michael Pavlovitch was one of the richer 
peasants. As starista of the village he gave 
the bread and salt to Count Usupoff when he 
came. He likes to think about that time, and 
sitting at home, he says it will never be so nice 
as it was before the war. “Before, only the 
poor people were poor,” he says. “ Now every 
one is poor. I lived better. They took a 
horse from me and a cow; I don’t know for 
what they took them. For the rich or the 
poor. I think they took it for themselves.” 

“ And who has the big estate now?” I asked 
him. 

“Trotsky,” he answered: 

“But who lives there,” I asked. 

“Trotsky lives there,” he said. 

When I came to investigate, I found that 
the house on the estate had been turned into 
a rest home, and Trotsky once spent two weeks 
there. But Michael Pavlovitch will probably 
continue to believe and tell the same story to 
the day of his death. He knows the old will 
never come back, but he pines for it. 

Anna Andreevna does not pine. She accepts 
life as it comes. She has a new house since the 
revolution, and that is good. Her work is 
hard, and her hours are long. The thirty 
thousand rubles she makes in a day—about 
thirty cents in American money—provides 
only the barest necessities of life, but she thanks 
God ‘hat the children are good and have their 
health. She can not read or write like Michael 
Pavlovitch and her brother. She has no time 
for theory and speculation. The family has 
to be fed. The cows have to be milked. Ivan 
has to be kept in school. Neither the Count 
nor Karl Marx has been able to change these 
facts of life for Anna Andreevna. She faces 
them cheerfully. She goes to Moscow with 
her miik cans, and when she sits on my sofa, 
there 's content in her kind, blue eyes. 








